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Vor. CXXXV JULY, 
i 

When. the 
BY WILLIAM 
CRE =apseQND so you’ve seen our 
cee ft whole bag of tricks,” 
| «6 | said the British officer, 
| A Vy after he had led me 
cr @ through the great build- 
‘apa, ing which had once 
eS BROS been a_ factory and 
which now was being used as a “con- 


valescent hospital”—I give the techni- 
cal term—and had escorted me into his 
othce. chair, and here 
ac ig pFrette. 

He pointed to a swivel-chair at a 
desk. I had a sense of being surrounded 
by an atmosphere that was not military. 
[here hles for 


“Pie ase have a 


1S 


such as a 


were papers, 
soldier might find cumbersome for his 
few documents; there were too many 
calendars in sight; there were old 


ledgers about, and, on the wall, near the 
desk, were dusty papers hung from a 
huge hook. 

I looked at these papers and, as I did 
so, the room became to me just wh: it it 
had been, the busy ofhce 


really of a 
great lace-factory. With these papers 
as a clue it became possible to recon- 
struct, as archzologists have _ recon- 


structed the last moments of the folk at 
Pompeii, the scene that occurred in that 
office on that August day, in 1914, when 
the cyclone war struck the world. 
One after another I read these dusty 
papers, hanging there just as the hand 
of some faithful clerk had placed them. 
They were for lace. The top 
paper was the letter-head of a firm at 
Noyon, and it was dated August 3d. 


of 


orders 


Copynght, 19 t riarper & 


G. 


IQI7 No. DCCCVI 
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‘“*Messieurs,” it ran, “will you not 
kindly hasten our order of broad lace?” 

There was the check mark of a lead- 
pencil on the paper; apparently the 
clerk who had handled this matter had 
done his best to settle the problem of 
the worried merchant of Noyon, perhaps 
by writing him a letter, and then, with 
a sense of having disposed of the matter, 
had put the check mark on the paper, 
hung it on the big rusty hook and turned 
his attention to other things; to huge 
things like the welfare of France rather 
than the making of lace. 

“There are all the signs of the exciting 
last moment around this place,” said the 
British officer. ‘Even the office tele- 
phone is still here,” he said, pointing 
to a wrecked instrument which rested 
on the top of an open iron safe. “The 
Germans reached this place in_ their 
frst rush. They were here for nearly a 
week, I think. They don’t seem to have 
disturbed the business papers; that 
hook, as you see, is full of orders for lace. 
We've been here months, and 
we've tried, as far as we can, to leave the 
papers as they are. I’ve often thought 
I’d like to be here when the office force 
comes back and takes up its task, just 
the clerks left it that last mo- 


seven 


where 
ment.” 

There it was, fo: 
that last moment when, in the midst of 
the excitement, the last paper was hung 
on a hook; the last pen-stroke was 
made; the last clerk doffed his greasy 
office-coat, put on his street clothes, and 


Right 


us to see plainly 
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started along the country road toward 
the near-by village where the factory 
folk lived. How soon upon the heels of 
this last moment of the office staff fol- 
lowed the time when a huge German 
ublan clanked into the little office, 
ierked the telephone from its place on 
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THE TOY*SHOP IN) ARRAS 


the wall SO that no one might telephone 
ahead, “The uhlans are coming,” and 
seized the factory in the name of a for- 
eign king! 

This visit to the lace-factory came 
early in the war, but ever after In many 
places and in many events in the great 


=F; 
& New 


aX Kh 
— 


to 
Wark: 
’ 4 . " ‘ . 


war I ‘kept my eyes open for “the last 
moment.’ As the fortunes of war were 
to have it, | was destined to visit other 
scenes where last moments had occul red, 
and to read the signs of human distress 
as paleontologists read the records of 
the past. I was even to take part 

myself in the excite- 

ment of the last mo- 


Ka ee ment in several 
¥e * 4 
¢ 


different armies of 


t kurope. 
er ; 
al [There comes in 


f every sphere of human 
activity, wherever the 
| tide of the big wat 
j sweeps, one great por- 
j tentous last moment. 

It comes to homes, to 

factories, to stores, to 
busy ofhces, and to 
peaceful convents. 
We may easily believe 
that, usually, it is the 
supreme moment, the 
highest, most impor- 
tant SIXt) seconds that 
the lives of the human 
beings in these centers 
have ever attained. 
Behind this great mo- 
ment stretches a vista 
of peace and monoto- 
nous daily routine. 
Before it les a life of 
uncertainty and inse- 
curity. This last mo- 
ment marks the fine 
hair-line between 
peace and war as it 
affects the individual 
and his peace-time in- 
stitutions. It marks 
—o the instant when the 
vas made, thi individual realizes 
that the wave of war 
yee has, at last, touched 
him. 

No walls hold back 
this last moment; its 
powerful influence reaches into every 
nook and cranny. The shells that have 
slowly worn down the walls and the 
tower of the Ursuline chapel at Arras 
were not so powerful in their direction of 
the peaceful lives that had been lived 
there as was the influence of that last 
























THE DEVASTATED 


HOPPING 


transition between the old 
days and the new time of war. | 
hunted long for 


moment of 
pe ACC 
a description of a last 
convent because I knew 
that in such a place the war-time change 
would be the greatest. I had wondered, 
as | had looked ove! the ruins of a con- 
vent, what unspeakable the 
great last moment had wrought in such 
a place; it was difhcult to read every- 
thing which the signs might have to tell. 
And when at last, after much search, | 
a true word-picture of what had 
really happened to one gentle nun when 


moment in a 


changes 


got 


the last moment came, | discovered how 
inadequate the signs—the broken walls, 
the disord red cells, and the 
garden—had been. 
sisterhood that has turned away forever 
from the world to live in utter seclusion; 
she was young, and, having stepped into 
the convent in Belgium from the shelter 
of her own home, the outside world was 
to her only as a book which she never 


The 


destroyed 
Chis nun was oft a 


had read and nevel would open. 
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THE BANKS OF THE MEUSI VERDUN 


it t ecti ‘ . , 


beleaguered cit [ror 


big last moment that came to her | can 
tell almost in her own words, as | had 
them from a lady 
shelter. 

“It was evening and a knock came at 
the big door down in the garden. ‘The 
Mother Superior rang for the old woman 
who should have opened the door, but 
there was no answer. She rang many 
times, but no came. We had 
heard the big guns all day, and we knew 


who had given het 


servant 


that a battle Was near Us, but we had no 
idea that it would come our way. At 
last the Mother Superior said to me, 
‘You must go down, my dear, to the 
door; | am too weak.’ ”’ 

One must realize the nature of the 
vows which this nun had taken to un- 
derstand how much it meant to her to 
approach that threshold which she had 
resolved never to cross, and to open the 
door which she had resolved would al- 
ways shut her in from the great world. 

‘There was a girl at the door with a 
*‘Can’t we come in for the 


young man. 
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“The Germans 
are coming into the town and I want 
jacques to hide from them. They will 
surely take him and kill him.’ 

‘I could not take him in, but I told 
the girl that we would give her shelter. 
And so, before my eves, the young man 
put his arms about the girl and kissed 
het good-by. 


night ? begged the girl. 


S 


| had nevel expected, in 
all my life, to see such a thing as that. 
It actually because then | 
knew that the war was near us.” 


scare d nN¢ 


That was the last big moment be-- 


tween peace and war, the bridging mo- 
ment, in this once peaceful convent. 
Before the night was over this nun had 
opened the door many times and had 
seen many worried husbands and wives, 
many men and women exchange fare- 
well kisses at the convent door while she 
held it open so that the women might 
enter. And within a few days she and 
the Mother Superior and all the other 
gentle sisters of the convent were out 
in the big world which they had for- 
sworn, voyaging to the safety of Eng- 
land. 

This bridging moment between war 
and peace does not come to all alike in 
the towns which the war reaches. Some- 
times a business man or a shopkeeper, 
with more pertinacity or with less per- 
ception than his fellow, will not yield 
to the pressure of war until it touches 
him and his interests—perhaps even his 
person—in a physical sense. 

There is the photographer of Ypres, 
for instance. In the old days of peace 
his photographs were the standard of 
Ypres photography; his views of the 


Cloth Hall, the art gallery, and the 
quaint streets were those w hich the 
tourists bore away with them. In 


\pril of 1915, before the second battle 
of Ypres, he was still in Ypres, though 
it had been almost emptied of civilians. 
With an infinite patience he had found 
the exact points of vantage from which 
he had taken photographs of the famous 
buildings in peace times and had turned 
his camera on the wrecks. His series of 


photographs, entitled “ 4vant et Aprés,” 
showed to a mathematical nicety the 
ruin that had been done to Ypres. He 
published them in post-card form, bound 
them into little booklets, and sold them 
to the only tourists that ever came to 
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Ypres, the ofhcers and soldiers of Eng- 
land and Canada. The second battle 
of Ypres in the latter part of April 
wrought new destruction and rendered 
his edition passé, and the patient pho- 
tographer, working amid the explosions 
of giant German shells, was engaged, 
with his same loving patience, in taking 
new pictures of the new ruins when the 
British officers, to save his life, ordered 
him to leave the town. 

“What would you have called your 
new edition of the photograph book?” 
I asked him, as I purchased one of the 
last copies of his ** Avant et A pres.” 

“TI intended to name it ‘Avant et 
A prés et Apres,’ and | hoped to add one 
new ‘4 prés’ for each new addition.” 

In Arras, too, there was a photog- 
rapher who patiently kept a_photo- 
graphic record—a slow “‘movie,” as it 
were—of the destruction which was vis- 
ited on the town. 

The merchant, however, in the town 
which is beset by war has a very definite 
last moment of peace. ‘There comes a 
time when he has made his last sale, 
when his customers flee, and when, even 
were he to remain, he would find little 
beneht in doing so. Into the toy-shop, 
into the sweet-shops, the children will 
come no more, for their little feet are 
struggling miles away over these un- 
comfortably rounded cobble-stones that 
seem to them like slippery little moun- 
tains over which they must make giant 
strides. He might as well get his last 
moment over with as quickly as pos- 
sible; put up the shutters, lock the doors, 
and depart. And little good his shutters 
and locks will do if the big shells come 
his way. lhe toy-shop keeper at Arras, 
who returned to his shop when the 
shelling had slackened, found it open to 
the skies, so that he had no need to seek 
for his door key. Who would ever have 
thought—least of all, he—that he would 
one day sell out almost his entire stock, 
despite the shelling that had ruined his 
place? And yet his toy-shop, after he 
returned, became the vogue among 
British officers who came to Arras. It 
was their kindly joke, and it pleased 
their sense of gentle humor, to go to the 
ruins where the old man held forth and 
purchase toys which he selected from 
among the debris. 

















THE CATHEDRAL ABOVE THEI 


“Can you find me a doll?” the visitor 
would ask. 

Stumbling over the wreckage to that 
corner of the shop where he had kept 
his dolls, he would seek, amid the broken 
bricks and timbers, the article which his 


customer desired. He would always 


DEVASTATED HOUSES Ot 


RHEIMS 


look for the price mark and would never 
charge more than it indicated. 

“Most of my things are broken,” he 
would say, “but these Englishmen buy 
them anyhow % 

In more than one 
British lines | 


as SOUVE nirs, you see. 
place along the 


have found billets in 
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which the most highly prized souvenir 
was not “that piece of shell which al- 
most hit the captain,” or “that shrapnel 
ball that fell on our table during din- 


ner,” but a broken toy from the ruins of 


the shattered little toy-shop at Arras. 


lay 


ad 


‘ 
‘es 
i) 


Af i 


 pormaay,’ 2 










left them, but the guichet was open to 
the sky. Part of the great train-shed 
is blown off; grass three feet high grows 
over the tracks; and one may help one- 
self at the ticket-rack to free rides to 
Vimy, Lens, Lille, and other towns held 
by the Germans 

since the drive on 

7 Paris. 

One may help 

oneself, that is, 
urged by the British 
escort’s admonition 
to “‘step lively!’’ 
Whether the town 
was occupied by 
French poilu or Brit- 
ish ‘Tommy,’ the 
railway station was 
looked upon as an 
unhealthy spot. Un- 
til the beginning of 
the present “push,” 
it was distant a thou- 
sand yards from the 
German lines, and it 
was not only inter- 
mittently shelled by 
the big guns in the 
rear, but it was un- 
der an almost con- 
stant shower of 
“whizz bangs” from 
the Bosche trench 
mortars in the near- 
by suburbs of Arras. 
At Poperinghe I 
first saw a “last mo- 
ment” that brought 
about the locking of 
shops and homes. 





THE SILENT STREET RUE GAMBETTA, 


When the railway employees in the 
station at Arras had to retreat before 
the advancing Uhlans, one of the ticket- 
sellers left his hat and well-worn alpaca 
coat hanging in his guic/ Last Sep- 
tember, after two vears of war, the hat 
and coat were still hanging where he had 


The War Was some 
months old at the 
ARRAS time, and, though 
Poperinghe was near 

Ypres, the German 

, shells had never 

a i ae reached it. But this 

morning one shell 

from a German gun 

which had been brought up on a rail- 
road track whistled its way into the 
little town and exploded in a side- 
street. As the day passed more shells 
fell. There was a tremendous dashing 
about from house to house between 
neighbors; one doesn’t leave home, per- 















me 
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WHEN THE 

haps forever, without advice and con- 
ference here the 
what to take and what to leave; 


Was 
WwW hat 


should be done with the chickens and 
pigs, how to move the aged and the 
sick. ‘There was even some hope that 
the shelling might ce 

But the shells Came 

with pitiless regularity; 


each new explosion meant 


the destruction of some 
old village landmark and , 
the death of some. one 
known to all the littl 
town. In the afternoon, 
whe na shell traced a scal 
across the ancient face of 
the church-tower, Pope- 
ringhe took to the road 


that led to Calais, believ- 
ing itself forgotten of God. 
It was like tearing quiver- 
ing mussels from thet 
shells. 

Rheims and Verdun 


both witne ssed such scenes 


as those which were Cn- 
acted at Arras and Pope- 
ringhe and all the othe 
towns that bordered the 


German advance, but the 
greatest satisfaction which 
can be afforded an Ally Or 
pro-Ally onlooker to 
witness the return to such 
towns close to the ¢ yerman 
devastated as they 
be—of the good folk 
in the great “‘last 
moment,” had fled from 
homes and shops which 
they had expe cted neve rto 


see again. 


1S 


line S 
may 
who, 
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“We are going back to Senlis,” ex- 
plained one of the tire d women who was 
the mother of the little girl. ‘‘ The Ger- 
mans were very close when we ran awav 
and some of the town was burning. For 
two weeks now we have been gone from 


_ On the road leading THE HAT-SHOP NEAR THE GRANDE PLACE, ARRAS 
from Villers-Cotterets to ; : 
Crépy-en-Vallois I over- ga a sole of Oe A 

took, one golden autumn cee a oe : : 

day, early in the war, two Cha pellerie h E 
women and a little girl u 

who were walking wearily 

along a path which had been newly home, living like vagabonds, but we 


made by the feet of the scores of thou- 


sands of folk who had fled before the 
hrst German advance. I asked the 
driver of the equipage which I had 


rented in Villers-Cotterets to take them 
with us, and with pleasure he did so. 


hear that the Germans have gone from 
Senlis and so we are going back to see if 
we still have a home.” Now and then 


they wished to talk. The child’s aunt 
was full of hatred for the Germans. The 
mother was stolidly content with the 
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prospect of getting back home, but 
\ Vette: 

‘Mama! Will it be that the candy- 
shop is open? Will Nero be watching 
the house? Do Germans take dogs like 
Nero? Wouldn’t Nero bite a German?” 


Ween, Sort iy <_ 





FHE COURTYARD OF THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
In the ‘Street of the Beautiful Virgin,”’ 








sl 3 | the house 1s still there we shall 
hnd Nero,” the mother would answer. 

“If the candy-shop is. there it will be 
open, you may be sure. 

We passed through Crépy and moved 
slowly on toward Senlis. 

“There! Voila!” exclaimed the moth- 
er, suddenly. “T see the tower of the 





church. Perhaps it is not so bad with 
our house as we feared.” 

The driver whipped up the two tired 
horses. He and I knew what great 
curlosity was straining the hearts of the 
women. We rattled into the main 
street and passed the 
pi artly ruined church. 

‘Turn here!” they all 
cried as we came to a 
narrow, winding side- 
street. The houses were 
all intact. The women 
leaned out in an effort to 
see around a turn in the 
road. 

“*Nero! Nero!” shout- 
ed Yvette from her high 
seat beside the driver. 

A little brown dog 
came bouncing across the 
street, we passed the 
turn in the road and, 
with the little dog bark- 
ing and trying to jump 
into the coach, Y vette 
and her mother and her 
aunt all laughed, with 
tears in their eyes, and 
said to the driver: 

“Stop here! This is 
our house!” 

If Yvette’s candy- 
store was on that street 
it was surely open, be- 
cause not a house in that 
district had been harmed. 
While neighbors came 
running up to welcome 





> op my fellow-travelers the 


driver gave the horses a 
flick with his whip and 
we moved off to the 
hotel. 

High moments like 
these atone for days and 
days of worry and woe. 
They are the compensa- 
tion that many thou- 
sands will have in days to come. Rheims 
has seen the return of many of its in- 
habitants. Shattered Verdun, with its 
destroyed homes and its wrecked shops, 
must wait longer for the home-comers, 
but their return has been assured within 
the past few months. 

The bare announcement in the news- 
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WHEN THE 


papers that a town has fallen to the 
enemy covers a multitude of activities 
in that town preceding its downfall. 


would be 
necessary in any town in the United 
States under similar circumstances. | 
watched, for instance, the fall of Mon- 
astir, for the particular purpose of noting 
the various phenomena of public and 
private life that naturally attend such 
an event, and it not difhcult to 
translate them into terms of American 
life. The question of money is the first 
that arises when the enemy is at the 
gates. In every rich and home 


lL hese are such activities as 


Was 


pe OT 


there is a panicky gathering together of 


Get rid of your paper money ” 
which flies about from home 


assets. 
is advice 
to home. 

The old couple in whose home I lived 
during the last days before the Bulgars 
entered Monastir begged me to give 
them all my silver, nickel, and copper 
coins in exchange for their paper. 

‘You are leaving,” said the old 
woman, “and at Salonica the Serbian 
paper money will be good, but here, 
with the Bulgars, the paper will be 
worthless.” 

She was right, of course. Not only 
the Bulgars, after they entered, but the 
Serbians themselves, before the fall 
the town, refused to accept paper money. 

Within a very short time—it was a 
matter of hours—after the word had 
around that the town was doomed 
the stores were sold out. Only tobacco— 
which never, in any war zone I[ have ever 
visited, is lacking—and alcohol were to 
be had. ‘The food had gone into storage 
in a thousand homes, or the soldiers had 
taken large parts of it to carry with 
them in their retreat. 

At the little asylum for the insane on 
the outskirts of the town there were that 
same terrible activity and worry that have 
been seen in hundreds of such institu- 
tions in Europe with the advancing of 
the battle-lines. Perhaps the stories 
will be told, some day, of the scenes that 
have occurred in such places during the 
but I shall not describe them. 
What patients might be removed? What 
patients must remain? Some, I was 
told, fought to leave; others, against 
departing. At the police station they 
were worried about spies. They de- 


gone 


War, 
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clared no one could board the refugee- 
train who did not carry a paper signed 
by them. They hastily glued to my 
passport an irregular piece of what 
seemed to be wrapping paper and there- 
by created a dishgurement of that 
precious document which has since been 
questioned as a mysterious sign by 

spy strainers” in many parts of Eu- 
rope. 

‘Don’t put any letters in the mail- 
boxes,’’ was a warning which went out 
from the post-office. ‘The last mail 
has been collected from the boxes and 
the enemy will find anything that is 
de posited in the boxes from now 
on.” The previous evening John Mc- 
Cutcheon, James H. Hare, and I had 
gone through an orgy of picture post- 
card sending, but it was not until months 
later, upon returning to the United 
States, that we discovered that our cards 
had been taken up from the mail-boxes 
in Monastir, perhaps in the last collec- 
tion, and had escaped capture by the 
Bulgars and Germans. 

At the telegraph-ofhce the prepara- 
tions of the “last moment” were elabo- 
rate. The military authorities and the 
police had decided that the men at the 
telegraph-keys would be the last officials 
to leave the town; communication with 
the outside world must be kept up until 
the last moment. ‘The police scurried 
around for automobiles, and five cars 
were lined up before the telegraph- 
office; in these the telegraphers were to 
be carried to safety over the Greek 
border, twenty-fhve miles distant. 

At the hospital soldiers were busily 
emptying w noes of fuel which had been 
collected in various parts of the town; 
how to Hl the sick comfortable with 
heat appeared to be the biggest problem 
with the hospital authorities, and fuel 
was so scarce they had good reason to 
believe that the incoming enemy would 
seize all he could find for his own use. 

From the banks mysterious boxes 
were carried to the railroad station in 
wagons and in automobiles. It isn’t 
only in the little towns like Monastir 
that the banks empty themselves at 
such times; there was a time in great 
Paris when the wealth from the strong- 
boxes of the great banks was packed for 
shipment in that big “last moment” 
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that may come to small villages and 
great capitals alike. The safe-deposit 
vaults were emptied; securities were 
drawn forth from their steel hiding- 
places and put in wooden boxes or bags 

-any kind of boxes, any kind of bags. 

Down at the railroad station the 
crowds were waiting. ‘The train, which 
had come in from Salonica the night 
before, had been moved back to the 
Greek border so that the enemy might 
not take it if the town fell during the 
dark hours. If the train did not return, 
we would have to take to the unspeak- 
ably muddy roads. After several hours 
of waiting the sound of the whistle was 
greeted with a cheer; the gloomy 
crowd became nervously happy. The 
train came into sight and finally drew up 
at the station platform, and the hun- 
dreds of us crowded into the cars as best 
we could. 

We left the marks of our “last mo- 
ment’’ behind us, too, for the Bulgars 
to read. One of the signs of our panic 
was an American flag which was nailed 
up across the doorway in the wall which 
surrounded the American Red Cross 
stores; the Bulgars, we learned after- 
ward, tore it down and trampled on it. 
At the railroad station we left several 
scrubbing-boards such as are used in 
wash-tubs; the soldiers forced the flee- 
ing women to discard them. We left a 
child’s rattan chair and some other 
strange objects which excited folks, in 
the haste of their departure, had carried 
away with them. 

We left locked homes and shuttered 
shops which might as well have been left 
open to the ruin the shells brought them 
afterward. The urge of that bridging 
moment between peace and war makes 
one’s mind work strangely; nobody 
wondered at these things. It did not seem 
strange that any of us in that throng 
should do odd things, such as carrying 
away useless things or locking one’s 
house. Wherever there is a ruined town 
in Europe, or even a town where only a 
few of the buildings have been struck 
by shells, or where otherwise the phys- 
ical pressure of war has been felt, such 


things have happened as occurred at 
Monastir. 

The psychology of this “‘last moment” 
is deep and intricate. It is the moment 
in which life plans go to smash; in which 
ambitions go glimmering; in which 
homes are broken up, sometimes forever, 
and all the arrangements of life that are 
based on love and friendship are set 
aside. Every ruined town, every shat- 
tered house, every shuttered window 
tells of these things; and, more than 
this, every home in Europe from which 
a man has gone to war is a token of 
the terrible transition of this “last mo- 
ment.” 

And yet human beings endure the 
strain of the “last moment” with a 
fortitude that inclines one who has seen 
them pass through it to liken the process 
to death itself, which brings a dulling of 
the senses as it approaches. 

One wonders if there be not in our 
brains a set of mental muscles which are 
never used in peace-times, but which 
are reserved for use in war alone; 
muscles of which we, when accustomed 
to peace, do not even suspect the ex- 
istence. During that tremendous “last 
moment” between the security of peace 
and the time of ruined plans and broken 
lives, war, so it seems to me, throws the 
clutch from the peace-time mental gear 
of every human mind into a war-time 
gear; and thereby all thinking, all view- 
points, all ideas and ideals are changed. 

There is a hair-line between the peace- 
time and the war-time worlds. It is 
crossed in that “last moment” of peace, 
and the crossing means an entry into 
a new and a strange existence. It is a 
mental process which the man or woman 
of peace-times cannot apprehend. To 
me it explains why the neutrals in this 
war have never fully understood the 
belligerents and why the _ belligerents 
have never found themselves able to put 
themselves in the place of the neutrals. 
Relligerents and neutrals are folk of 
different worlds thinking with different 
sets of brains; one has passed through 
that all-transforming “last moment,” 
the other still has that hair-line to cross. 
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They have donned their wingéd helms, (it 
They would rise and reign, a 
The young king Sebastian, 
The old king Charlemagne, 
Harold with his great bow, 
Roland with his horn 
Men have heard their horses’ hoofs 
Many a scarlet morn! 


The Old Kings have risen... 
Where the hosts advance 

Redbeard cries his Germans on, 
Karle cries out for France, 

Up and down the battle-field 
Ghostly armies beat, 

Stilly down the gray sea glides 
Olaf’s shadow-fleet. . . . 








Up and down the red fields 
Men have seen them go, 
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, unlocked. He was puz- 
zled only momentarily. 
The yc of Miss Mooney’s pocket-book 
and a neatly folded veil stuck through 
with a black-headed pin, lying on the 
cashier’s desk, told him that the lady 
had preceded him. 

Officially the office of the George T. Fol- 
well Company, General Insurance Bro- 
kers, opened at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but Philip Kent usually arrived 
about half after eight. Sometimes Miss 
Mooney preceded him, but not often. 
These two formed the advance-guard of 
the office force, not by reason of any pre- 
arranged plan, but by virtue of the fact 
that they were the only two of the Fol- 
well Company’s employees who lived 
in San Francisco. Everybody else ** com- 
muted,” drifting in to work anywhere 
from nine o’clock until nine-fifteen, de- 
yending upon which side of the bay they 
hailed from. Those from the Alameda 
shore were the most prompt, the Marin 
County contingent being the last to 
reach the office. 

This belated office force would have 
thought it very strange if Philip Kent 
had been missing from his desk when the 
hrst of them began to arrive, for in the 
office of the George T. Folwell Company 
Kent had become a habit, which is only 
another way of saying that his presence 
had long since ceased to be remarked. 
He accomplished his tasks silently, with 
the noiseless efhciency of a well-oiled 
piece of machinery. This does not mean 
that his work was mechanical—no clerk 
can be mechanical in an_ established 
insurance brokerage business and last 
fifteen years—but it does mean that he 
had learned to lubricate the wheels of 
industry until they swung round with 
the least possible friction. He earned 
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hundred and fifty a month, was re- 
spected by his employers, not disliked 
by the firm’s clients, and overworked in 
proportion to the silence of his system. 

There is a well-known platitude to 

the effect that silence is golden. It has 
its good points, undoubtedly, but it can 
be pushed too far. Cackling adds noth- 
ing to the quality of the egg, but it t doe $ 
serve to fix the responsibility; a hen 
that cackles systematically and me too 
insistently has a good chance of escaping 
the soup-kettle. Even a crowing cock 
can give a semblance of importance to 
his rather empty grandeur. But Philip 
Kent did no crowing, and Miss Mooney 
was of the opinion that he took a stub- 
born pride in muffling the sound of his 
own voice. At all events, she did not 
approve of his mute efficiency, and she 
never missed an opportunity to attempt 
to argue him into a more reasonable 
state of mind. 

It was Philip Kent’s experience that 
only two things ever happened to bring 
Miss Mooney to the ofhce earlier than 
eight-forty-hve—an extraordinary rush 
of work, or a bit of office news that she 
was “simply dying” to talk over before 
the rank and file assembled. He was 
quite sure that at present no pressure ot 
work had driven her to such an early 
appearance, therefore she must be in 
the uncomfortable feminine position of 
treasuring a secret and having no one 
with whom to share it. 

Kent opened the safe, took out a wire 
basket overflowing with insurance pa- 
pers, and began to settle down at once 
to the business of checking policies. By 
this time Miss Mooney had drifted in 
from the dressing-room. Kent nodded 
to her pleasantly, but his manner did 
not invite an exchange of confidences, so 
Miss Mooney fluffed up her hair for the 
third time that morning and fell to 
arranging her desk for the day. But she 
kept regarding him furtively, with the 
manner of a woman determined to capt- 
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ure his privacy at the first opportunity. 
Kent smiled quietly to himself. Miss 
Moone v's always 
amusing, and he took a secret pleasure 


restive moods were 
in holding het at arm’ s-le neth and specu- 
lating what means she would employ 
for breaking through the charmed circle 
of his assumed reserve. But this morn- 
Miss Mooney’s state of mind was 
too unsettled to brook the delay o1 pre- 
She laid out her 
pens, got herself a clean blotter, opened 
her ledger to an important account, and 
then crossed deliberately over to Kent’s 
desk. 

He was folding a policy. He looked up 
with a whimsical smile as he smoothed 
the document into its precise lines again. 
“Well?” he questioned. 

“Mr. Kent,” she began, “I know 
vou’re awfully busy and all that, but I 
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tense of a subterfuge. 


simply had to tell some one. 
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you suppose is going to be taken into 
the othce ?”’ 

“Why. really, | - 

“That snip of a Collins from the 
Etna. Now, | want to tell you right 
here, Mr. Kent, Folwell doesn’t need to 
think he is going to shove him into the 
bookkeeping department! I’ve worked 
for this frm fourteen years, and I’m 
not going to let my desk be run by a 
fussy little milksop at my age!” 

In the stress of an office readjustment, 
Miss Mooney always referred to her age 
with a degree of tenderness not present 
in more normal or rational moments. 

“But,” insisted Kent, quietly, “I 
thought you needed an assistant. You 
told me last week that your work was 
getting away from you.” 

“Well, I’ve decided I don’t want an 
assistant! I know these business men! 
They’re always trying to slip one over. 
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Only a few days ago a friend of mine, 
Mamie Donnelly, who works for a cloak- 
house on Market Street, got fred. They 
gave her an assistant six months ago-—a 
skinny, blond-haired little baggage that 
didn’t look as if she had sense enough to 
crack open a nut to get at the meat. 
Well, what happened? 
the month Mamie Donnelly took her 
vacation, and when she came back— 
Well, you know the answer, Mr. Kent. 
The Folwell Company ain’t going to 
hand me a package like that. Not if I 
know it!” 

“You forget, Miss Mooney,” replied 
Kent, soothingly, “that this firm isn’t 
in the cloak business. I don’t fancy that 
young Collins is leaving the A‘tna for a 
bookkeeping job.” 

Miss Mooney began to pluck fastidi- 
ously at a few crumpled areas in her 
spotless shirt-waist. ‘‘ Well, to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Kent, I’m not worrying 
a whole lot. As a matter of fact, I 
figure out that you’re slated for the job 
of breaking him in to the marine depart- 
ment. And let me tell you right now, 
Mr. Kent, if you sit still and keep your 
mouth shut you’re a bigger fool than I 
take you for! 
yours is very refined and elegant and 
all that, and I suppose it’s done in the 
best families. But, take it from me, 
everybody else around this office is 
shouting so loud that you’ve got to make 
a lot more noise than you do if you ever 
expect to get rescued.” 

“Rescued?” echoed Kent, with puz- 
zled indignation. 

“Yes, rescued!’ returned Miss 
Mooney, quite calmly. “* You’re cast up 
on the nicest little desert island that 
ever raised cocoanut-palm trees. Every- 
body but you is waving distress signals 
and making a fine get-away. At least 
six people in the last three years have 
passed the hundred and fifty mark, 
while you sat still and smiled. There’s 
Crawford and Fleetwood and _ Jones. 
There ain’t one of them got half your 
brains or a quarter of your real punch, 
but they let old Folwell know that 
they’re still alive. They tell him how 
late they work, and what hard prob- 
lems they tackle, and they laugh at his 
jokes. They don’t just smile like you 
do. They laugh so that you hear them.” 
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Kent turned a somewhat resentful 
face toward her. “If my work can’t 
speak for me, there isn’t much use in 
turning in a false alarm,” he returned, 
doggedly. 

“Oh, your work speaks for you all 
right enough,” Miss Mooney threw back 
at him as she moved away, “‘but re- 
member, everybody can’t read the sign 
language!” 


Philip Kent tried to dismiss Miss 
Mooney’s conversation from his mind, 
but he found her words stic king as close 
as a clover burr. The bare fact that he 
might be called to break young Collins 
into the business of marine insurance did 
not trouble him; he was disturbed at 
the thought that, after fifteen years of 
faithful service, Mr. Folwell, without 
consultation, should see fit to provide 
him an assistant. This was the one 
thing that gave point to every accusa- 
tion which Miss Mooney in her friendli- 
ness had made. 

Ordinarily Kent paid little attention 
to Miss Mooney’s flights of office fancy. 
She had a typical feminine suspicion of 
every new-comer. Each beginner she 
treated as a potential wolf in sheep's 
clothing seeking to despoil her of her 
rights. Even when she was literally 

gasping under a flood of work she stag- 
gered along without protest, fearing lest 
she be provided with an assistant who 
would subtly dislodge her. She was as 
jealous of her job as if she were wedded 
to it. Kent, on the other hand, ap- 
proached the prospect of an addition to 
the office force with a spirit of broadness. 
He was always the first to welcome the 
new-comer, and any knowledge he pos- 
sessed was to be had for the asking. 
He had watched many a beginner in a 
rapid flight upward, but he had yet to 
regret his part in the swift progress. 
But there had been moments of misgiv- 
ing. He had been complacent enough 
to find people catching up with him, but 
when they outdistanced him, as did 
Crawford and Fleetwood and Jones, he 
felt a pang. However, these people were 
not in his department. Crawford was 
the fire-insurance man, Fleetwood ran 
the liability business, and Jones the ad- 
justments—which made their success a 
little less of a bitter truth. 
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Kent remembered the day 
thy flood 


his hands 


when all 
of detail had passed through 

Under the pressure of an 
enlarged business he had been relieved 
first of one and then another branch of 
the ofhce work. until only the 
insurance had been left to his special 


marine 


which would have been grati 
fying enough if the 


province 
company had re- 
warded his service with anything exce pt 


elimination But the frm seemed to 
regard a shifting of some of Kent’s bur 
dens a recognition enough; the Increase 


in the pay-roll went to the newly created 
departments 

\ll these years a certain fherce pride 
had kept Kent from probing too deeply 
into the question of his blocked progress. 
He was loath to acknowledge himself a 
failure He was not a man prone to 
make excuses for himself, and uncon- 
sciously he knew that when disillusion- 


ment came it would lack the luxury of 
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self-pity. But now he was facing a 
situation that was not to be easily side- 
stepped. If young Collins came into 
the marine department he would come 
Kent had heard the word 
co-operation used many times 1n con- 
nection with the advent of new blood 
into the othce force. It had proved a 
rather empty, mouth-hlling phrase—/ 
had done the co-operating. 


in as a rival 


It was use 
less to deny that everybody else had led. 


\t eleven o’ clock the office-boy an- 
nounced to Philip Kent that Mr. Folwell 
wished to see him. \s he answered the 
Miss 
Moonevy’s gaze following his retreating 
gure with unmistakable triumph. 

Mr. Folwell was busy scanning a let- 
ter as Kent entered the private office, 
but he raised his eyes long enough to 
give, what seemed to Kent, a discon- 
certingly warm greeting. 


summons he was conscious of 
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Only a few days ago a friend of mine, 
Mamie Donnelly, who works for a cloak- 
house on Market Street, got fired. They 
gave her an assistant six months ago—a 
skinny, blond-haired little baggage that 
didn’t look as if she had sense enough to 
crack open a nut to get at the meat. 
Well, what happened? On the first of 
the month Mamie Donnelly took her 
vacation, and when she came back 
Well, you know the answer, Mr. Kent. 
The Folwell Company ain’t going to 
hand me a package like that. Not if I 
know it!” 

“You forget, Miss Mooney,” replied 
Kent, soothingly, “that this firm isn’t 
in the cloak business. I don’t fancy that 
young Collins is leaving the A°tna for a 
bookkeeping job.” 

Miss Mooney began to pluck fastidi- 
ously at a few crumpled areas in her 
spotless shirt-waist. ‘“‘ Well, to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Kent, I’m not worrying 
a whole lot. As a matter of fact, I 
figure out that you’re slated for the job 
of breaking him in to the marine depart- 
ment. And let me tell you right now, 
Mr. Kent, if you sit still and keep your 
mouth shut you’re a bigger fool than I 
take you for! Oh, this silent system of 
yours is very refined and elegant and 
all that, and I suppose it’s done in the 
best families. But, take it from me, 
everybody else around this office is 
shouting so loud that you’ve got to make 
a lot more noise than you do if you ever 
expect to get rescued.” 

“Rescued?” echoed Kent, with puz- 
zled indignation. 

“Yes, rescued!” 
Mooney, quite calmly. “* You’re cast up 
on the nicest little desert island that 
ever raised cocoanut-palm trees. Every- 
body but you 4s waving distress signals 
and making a fine get-away. At least 
six people in the last three years have 
passed the hundred and fifty mark, 
while you sat still and smiled. There’s 
Crawford and Fleetwood and Jones. 
There ain’t one of them got half your 
brains or a quarter of your real punch, 
but they let old Folwell know that 
they’re still alive. They tell him how 
late they work, and what hard prob- 
lems they tackle, and they laugh at his 
jokes. They don’t just smile like you 
do. They laugh so that you hear them.” 
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Kent turned a somewhat resentful 
face toward her. “If my work can’t 
speak for me, there isn’t much use in 
turning in a false alarm,” he returned, 
doggedly. 

“Oh, your work speaks for you all 
right enough,”’ Miss Mooney threw back 
at him as she moved away, “but re- 
member, everybody can’t read the sign 
language!” 


Philip Kent tried to dismiss Miss 
Mooney’s conversation from his mind, 
but he found her words sticking as close 
as a clover burr. The bare fact that he 
might be called to break young Collins 
into the business of marine insurance did 
not trouble him; he was disturbed at 
the thought that, after fifteen years of 
faithful service, Mr. Folwell, without 
consultation, should see fit to previde 
him an assistant. This was the one 
thing that gave point to every accusa- 
tion which Miss Mooney in her friendli- 
ness had made. 

Ordinarily Kent paid little attention 
to Miss Mooney’s flights of office fancy. 
She had a typical feminine suspicion of 
every new-comer. Each beginner she 
treated as a potential wolf in sheep’s 
clothing seeking to despoil her of her 
rights. Even when she was literally 
gasping under a flood of work she stag- 
gered along without protest, fearing lest 
she be provided with an assistant who 
would subtly dislodge her. She was as 
jealous of her job as if she were wedded 
to it. Kent, on the other hand, ap- 
proached the prospect of an addition to 
the office force with a spirit of broadness. 
He was always the first to welcome the 
new-comer, and any knowledge he pos- 
sessed was to be had for the asking. 
He had watched many a beginner in a 
rapid flight upward, but he had yet to 
regret his part in the swift progress. 
But there had been moments of misgiv- 
ing. He had been complacent enough 
to find people catching up with him, but 
when they outdistanced him, as did 
Crawford and Fleetwood and Jones, he 
felt a pang. However, these people were 
not in his department. Crawford was 
the fire-insurance man, Fleetwood ran 
the liability business, and Jones the ad- 
justments—which made their success a 
little less of a bitter truth. 
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Kent remembered the day when all 
this food of detail had passed through 
hands. Under the pressure of an 
enlarged business he had been relieved 


his 


first of one and then another branch of 
the office work, until only the marine 
insurance had been left to his special 


province—which would have been grati- 
fying enough if the company had 
warded his service with anything except 
elimination. But the frm seemed to 
regard a shifting of some of Kent’s bur- 
dens as recognition enough; 


re- 


the increase 
in the pay-roll went to the newly created 
departments. 

\ll these years a certain fherce pride 
had kept Kent from probing too deeply 
into the question of his blocked progress. 
He was loath to acknowledge himself a 
failure. He was not a man prone to 
make excuses for himself, and uncon- 
sciously he knew that when disillusion- 


ment cam would lack the 


luxury of 
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self-pity. But now he was facing a 
situation that was not to be easily side- 
stepped. If young Collins came into 
the marine department he would come 
in as arival. Kent had heard the word 
co-operation used many times in 
nection with the advent of new blood 
into the office It had proved 

rather empty, mouth-hlling phrase—/ 
had done the co-operating. It was use- 
less to de ny that every body else had led. 


con- 


force. 


At eleven o’clock the ofhice-boy an- 
nounced to Philip Kent that Mr. Folwell 
wished to see him. As he answered the 
summons he was conscious of Miss 
Mooney’s gaze following his retreating 
figure with unmistakable triumph. 

Mr. Folwell was busy scanning a let- 
ter as Kent entered the private ofhce, 
but he raised his eyes long enough to 
give, what seemed to Kent, a 
certingly warm greeting. 


disce mn- 
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Kent sat down and futilely attempted 
to twirl the third button of his office 
coat. The private office was one of 
those places that had grown impersonal 
through constant association—a_ long, 
narrow, precisely kept room, with the 
inevitable assembly-table in the center 
surrounded by straight-backed chairs, 
and the roller-top desk of Mr. Folwell in 
an extreme corner where the light was 
good. Until to-day Kent had never 
troubled to examine the details of Mr. 
Folwell’s sanctuary, but he found an 
unmistakable relief in scrutinizing the 
incongruous mess of pictures on the 
walls, the slightly withered flowers in a 
brass bowl upon the center-table, the 
faded carpet, beginning a_ threadbare 
career near the entrance. He avoided 
looking at Mr. Folwell, and thus missed 
the exact moment when his employer 
laid aside the letter he had been reading 
and flung his revolving-chair about. 
He was startled at the sound of Mr. 
Folwell’s voice. 

“Kent, I’ve good news for you. 
We’ ve decided to give you an assistant. 

“Young Collins from the Etna?” 

“Ah, then you know of it! So much 
the better. You see, our marine-insur- 
ance business is getting away from us. 
We need to pull up out of a rut. Some- 
how it seems to me that the department 
is being swamped by a mass of detail. 
We're missing a personal touch with our 
clients that sooner or later is going to 
react against us. I’m hoping that Col- 
lins can supply that deficiency.’ 

Kent received the blow courageously. 
He was not so foolish as to misinterpret 
Mr. Folwell’s words, yet he was deter- 
mined to force his employer to a more 
definite statement. “Just how much 
es do you wish shifted upon young 

Collins, Mr. Folwell ?” 

Mr. Folwell adjusted his glasses. 
“Well, of course he should know some- 
thing of the routine of your desk, Kent. 
But you understand, I don’t wish to 
make a detail man of him. We are 
taking him in just to avoid succumbing 
to our present cut-and-dried policy.” 

“T guess | must have misunderstood 
vou, Mr. Folwell,” Kent ventured, his 
thin lips compressed almost to a van- 
ishing-point. “I thought you said that 
Mr. Collins was to be my assistant.” 


Mr. Folwell looked puzzled. “* What 
makes you say that, Kent?” 

“If | am to continue the detail work 
and young Collins is to cover the broader 
held Well, Mr. Folwell, really it 
would look to me as though / were to 
assist Collins!” 

There was an uncomfortable pause. 
Kent was very white. Mr. Folwell 
flushed slightly, making no attempt to 
conceal his displeasure. 

Finally Mr. Folwell spoke. ‘I’m 
sorry, Kent, to see you adopting this 
tone. I didn’t expect it—from you. | 
thought you were experienced enough 
to realize that in this ofhce a_ broad 
viewpoint is always the desirable thing.’ 

Kent rose; one hand was straining 
convulsively at the back of his chair. 
‘Always a desirable thing for the other 
fellow, Mr. Folwell, if that is what you 
mean.” 

Mr. Folwell swung his chair toward 
his desk again. ‘There was an unmis- 
takable air of dismissal in his swift 
movement. ‘We'll not discuss that 
phase of the question, Kent. Collins 
will be here in the morning.” 

Without replying, Kent left the room. 


Collins arrived on schedule time 
dapper, genial, confident. Kent wel- 
comed him with as much warmth as he 
could muster; indeed, Kent held no 
grudge, although the lash of Mr. Fol- 
well’s injustice still smarted. Miss 
Mooney, however, with fierce clan spirit, 
refused to be cajoled into a_ speedy 
acceptance of the new-comer. She 
bowed very coldly to Collins’s insinuat- 
ing greeting, and became absorbed in 
the inevitable arrangement of her desk. 
Young Collins was not one to acknowl- 
edge a quick defeat. He very suavely 
hung over Miss Mooney’s morning 
preparations, making no end of pleas- 
antly inane remarks. Even Kent gasped 
at his daring. But though the lady still 
maintained a decidedly frigid manner, 
it was ienpoasibie to deny that a thaw 
was imminent. 

All morning Collins circled round the 
office with a curiously unobtrusive as- 
sertiveness. One recognized his pres- 
ence without being disturbed by it. In 
the face of such finished assurance, 
Kent’s sense of hopelessness grew. 
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Shortly after the noon hour Mr. Fol- 
well requested the presence of Kent and 
Collins in the back othce. Kent’s easy 
manner bore a subtle stamp of seething 
inner conflict. 

“Well, boys,” Mr. Folwell began, 
genially, ‘| suppose you have spent the 
morning getting acquainted.” 

It was Collins who answered, quite 
simply but with enthusiasm, “Oh, Kent 
and | are old friends!” 

Kent smiled in rather pallid approval. 

Mr. Folwell reached for his pencil and 
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moment; Kent’s heart pounded with 
apprehension. ‘I don’t know whether 
I told you, but we're to handle the 
Henshaw Fleet this year. It amounts to 
about fifty thousand dollars in premi- 
ums. We'll have to work the Street 
pretty carefully, and try London for 
what can’t be arranged at this end. 
It’s a very good line to work on for 
any one who wants to get at all the 
angles of marine insurance. There will 
be straight hull insurance, cargoes com- 
ing right along, profits and commission, 
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ALREADY MR, FOLWELL AND YOUNG COLLINS WERE DEEP IN THE PROBLEM 


spread a piece of yellow memorandum- 
paper before him on the center ofhce- 
table. He turned slightly toward Kent. 
“ve been thinking, Kent, about the 
best way to get Collins started. It 
seems to me that the easiest thing to 
do will be to give him some one problem 
and let him acquire the office routine 
by carrvine this problem to its conclu- 
sion.” Mr. Folwell stopped for a brief 
VoL. CXXXV.—No. 806.—22 


and disbursements to provide for—and, 
of course, plenty of war risk.  Alto- 
gether it is a very typical piece of busi 
ness. 

Kent said nothing. He merely nodded 
to Mr. Folwell, but his silence was elo- 
quent with defeat. “Only a person who 
knew how hard the Folwell Company 
had worked to land the Henshaw Fleet 
could appreciate the compliment of be- 
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ing allowed to arrange the details. This 
was a reward that, by every count, 
should have gone to Philip Kent. He 
felt crushed, as a veteran might who, 
after faithful service, sees a raw recruit 
pushed forward into the firing-line, while 
he 1s detailed to some prosaic work 
about camp. ‘There was a firm note of 
discipline behind the suave voice-of Mr. 
Folwell. Kent was not only to be held 
at camp, but he was to feel the frm heel 
of authority. 

Kent felt that he should say some- 
thing, but pride gave a final touch of 
inflexibility to his reserve. His heart 
was pounding, his cheeks were flaming, 
he was quivering with protest. How 
long he sat there staring at Mr. Folwell 
he could not have said, but he had a 
mixed feeling of resentment and _ relief 
when his employer remarked, signif- 
cantly: 

“If you are busy, Kent, we will ex- 
cuse you. Collins and I can go into 
this Henshaw Fleet matter together.” 

Kent darted a swift glance at Collins. 
The younger man had masked his face 
with an impassive look that was more 
illuminating than expressiveness. Kent 
knew now that Collins understood. He 
rose awkwardly, almost with the phys- 
ical. impotence of one who had_ been 
struck to the ground by a vicious blow. 
At the door he looked back. Already 
Mr. Folwell and young Collins were deep 
in the problem before them; their heads 
were bent together in intimate consulta- 
tion. 


The next morning a new desk arrived 
for young Collins, a wonderful affair, 
quite the latest word in convenience and 
equipment. There followed a flood of 
special cardboard memorandum-folders, 
improved ink-wells, fancy paper-clips, 
an expensive pencil-sharpener. The rest 
of the force, schooled in a decent sense of 
office economy, were speechless with 
admiration, but Miss Mooney took no 
pains to conceal her disapproval. Her 
comments were sarcastic and audible. 

Collins’s preliminary work upon the 
hee om Fleet was a marvel of detail 
and precision. He arranged the different 
vessels into elaborate groups, used ver- 
tical folders unsparingly, collected a 
mass of data that was both surprising 
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and a little pointless. But he created an 
impression of thoroughness in the back 
othce, where he made frequent trips. 
He had an extraordinary knack of rais- 
ing the most obvious questions as if they 
were matters of original and import: int 
moment, and a way of appropriating 
Mr. Folwell’s opinions deftly and with- 
out detection. In short, young Collins 
was a human mirror, whose reflections 
were so skilful that one mistook them 
for extended vistas. 

He was very successful in arranging 
the insurance on the Street, although, as 
Mr. Folwell had anticipated, there was 
a considerable slice left bo the London 
market. All this time Collins had not 
so much as asked a single question of 
Kent, not even when it came to cabling 
to London. ‘There was a delay in getting 
the cable through, however. The war 
in Europe had prohibited the use of code 
words. Only messages in clear, unmis- 
takable English were permitted by the 
censors. One of the vessels mentioned 
in the cablegram was named Palladium, 
and the censors, mistaking this for a 
code word, refused to let it pass until an 
explanation was forwarded. Barring 
this slight hitch, the whole matter was 
accomplished with remarkable speed. 
The praise of Collins’s achievement was 
murmured from office-boy to manager. 
Only Kent remained silent. 

Miss Mooney’s appreciation was tem- 
pered with shrewd feminine insight. 

“Why shouldn’t Collins turn out a 
good job?” she queried. “‘It’s the only 
thing he has on his mind. When he’s 
been here six months and has a desk 
piled as high as Kent’s with work, 1 
will be time to talk! He isn’t called to 
the ’phone fifty times a day, and he 
doesn’t have to waste precious moments 
listening to the family history of every 
dollar-and-a-half client who gives us 
business.” 

Kent heard Miss Mooney’s remarks 
and rather regretted them. It galled 
him to think that his cause needed 
champion. 

At this point, with all arrangements 
completed for closing the deal on the 
Henshaw Fleet insurance, a situation 
arose that upset all previous calculation. 
The Henshaw Company, tempted by an 
extraordinarily high price, decided to 
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sell the steamer Palladium for delivery 
to a Norwegian firm in Vladivostok. It 
was arranged for the steamer to carry a 
supply of war materials for the Russian 
Government from San Francisco to 
Vladivostok and be taken over by the 
new owners at the Siberian port. ‘The 
deal had been pending for some weeks, 
but so quietly had the arrangements 
been made that the cargo was already 
aboard and the vessel ready to sail at 
any moment when the Henshaw Com- 
pany announced its new plans. Ordi- 
narily, the vessels of the Henshaw Fleet 
were engaged between Puget Sound and 
the west coast of South America; occa- 
sionally one made an Atlantic port od 
the Canal. It was upon this basis that 
the insurance had been offered. 

Collins was compelled to go over the 
field again. He found the way bristling 
with difhculties. Some of the companies 
wanted a prohibitive rate for this new 
venture, others declined to consider the 
Vladivostok business; even those who 
were agreeable to the change cut down 
their lines. ‘This meant another cable 
to London. 

Kent had firmly resolved to keep his 
hands off, but his larger knowledge 
tempted him to interfere when he heard 
Collins say, with easy assurance, to Mr. 
Folwell: 

“The Overseas Insurance Company ts 
expecting a visit from their home-ofhce 
manager to-morrow. They think that 
he might authorize a new line. Hadn’t 
we better hold off with the London 
cable until we hear from them?” 

Kent interposed with a voice cool and 
forcible enough to be a command: 

“If you expect to arrange matters in 
London, Collins, before the vessel sails, 
you had better get your cable off at 
once. The Bank holidays strike Lon- 
don on Monday of next week. You 
won't get much action if your cable 
arrives on the other side when the holi- 
day begins, and this is Thursday, 
remember.” 

Collins’s voice was bland almost to 
insolence as he replied: “I guess the 
Bank holidays won’t figure this year, 
Kent. I see by to-day’s paper that the 
people of England have decided to cut 
out such foolishness. They’re too busy 
in the munition-factories.” 
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“You're not placing insurance with 
munition-factories, Collins,” Kent re- 
torted, calmly. ‘Lloyd’s othces will be 
closed. I received the usual printed 
notice from our correspondent to that 
effect yesterday hag 

‘Kent is right,” Mr. Folwell inter- 
rupted. “I’m very glad he spoke. You 
had better get your cable off at once. 
We can’t afford to take any chances.” 

Kent felt a measure of satisfaction, 
and yet for a brief moment he was sorry 
that he had volunteered the informa- 
tion. Suppose Collins had delayed and 
missed quick action? Wouldn’t it have 
served the firm right for intrusting so 
important a matter to a novice? The 
gnawing canker of bitterness was at 
work; Kent was being made over in the 
soul-warping school of injustice. 


The new cable was drafted and de- 
livered to the telegraph company by 
noon. Remembering that the name of 
the vessel in question had held up the 
original cable, Kent was curious to see 
how Collins had worded the present in- 
structions. Instead of going to lunch 
promptly at noon, Kent puttered about 
his desk, and when the ofhce was de- 
serted he located the carbon copy of the 
cable in the files. It read as follows: 
Casco, 

London, FE. C. 

Palladium permit Vladivostok. Sale on 
arrival. Place thirty-three hundred pounds 
hull, fifteen hundred sixty-eight disburse- 
ments, thirteen hundred profits and com- 
missions. Include war risk. Hull rate local 
underwriters ten per cent. Work quickly. 

FOLWELL. 

There was not an illuminating word 
in the cable to rightly place the suspi- 
cious name Palladium. Kent felt quite 
sure that the cable would be held up 
again. This time, on the eve of the 
Bank holidays, a delay might be serious. 

Kent’s first impulse was to recall the 
cable, draft a new one, and explain his 
action to Collins after the lunch hour. 
But he quickly strangled this desire. 
Why should he interfere? Neither Mr. 
Folwell nor Collins had invited his co- 
operation. Indeed, they had been al- 


most pointed in their intimations that 
they were sufficient to the task. No, he 
would let the whole thing severely alone. 
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He returned the carbon copy to its 
proper place in the files and went out to 
enjoy his noon hour. But, curiously, he 
did not enjoy it. The question which 
he thought had been settled so com- 
pletely rose up at every turn. 

In the end habit triumphed over his 
acquired indifference. When Collins 
sauntered in from a rather prolonged 
recess Kent called him to one side. 

“I’ve no desire to interfere, Collins, 
but I ran across the copy of your last 

cable in the files. I think you’re taking 
a great risk letting Pal/adium go through 
without a qualifying word. You know 
the censors held it up last time.” 

Collins puffed his cigar with an air of 
luxurious tolerance. ‘“‘What change 
would you suggest?” 

“ld make the first sentence quite 
clear. Something like this: ‘Arrange 

ermit for steamer Palladium to use 
‘ladivostok.’”’ 

“Oh, I’m not worried about that 
cable! The telegraph company knows 
by this time what the word means. 
They'll get it through.” He gave Kent 
a patronizing slap on the back. “ Trou- 
ble with you, Kent, is that you're 
wedded to detail. Get a divorce and go 
in for something big!” 

The unexpectedness of Collins’s inso- 
lence left Kent quite speechless. He 
stared, flushed, and walked quickly to 
his desk. As he sat down his lips were 
tense. He worked all afternoon with an 
energy born of indignation and rancor. 
At five o’clock he took his hat and left. 
He did not say good night to a soul. 

“T wonder what’s the matter with 
Mr. Kent,”’ Miss Mooney said, audibly, 
in a characteristic way she had of giv- 
ing voice to her thoughts. “I never 
saw him so grumpy!” 


Kent walked home. He was shaken 
by a sullen fury that could not find an 
outlet. A primitive man would have 
loosed his anger in a flood of words, but 
Kent's self-restraint turned his rage 
back upon himself. The flash of Col- 
lins’s insolence had searched out every 
illusion. Philip Kent blamed no one 
but himself and therein lay the full 
measure of his bitterness. His fifteen 
years of work with the Folwell Company 
were like a pantomime given before a 





gathering of the blind. If the panto- 
mime failed, it was no reflection on 
either the performance or the audience, 
but the actor had certainly been a fool! 
Miss Mooney Was right there were 
plenty of people who couldn’t read the 
sign language. 

Kent’s way led him up the California 

Street hill. Ordinarily he walked a few 
blocks south to avoid it, but to-night he 
climbed up uncompromisingly without 
a halt. When he reached the brief level 
space before the Pacific Union Club and 
Huntington Square his heart was pound- 
ing and his breath coming in quick 
gasps, the physical exertion restored 
his balance. The day had been warm; 
the night promised to be cool almost 
to the point of discomfort. Already 
a thick blanket of fog was blotting 
out Twin Peaks. His first impulse had 
been to go directly home, but he decided 
to find a sheltered corner in Huntington 
Square and sit down for a quiet smoke. 
Somehow this inactivity did not keep 
his spirit trimmed. The whole wretched 
affair with Collins filled his thoughts. 
He reviewed the situation relentlessly, 
taking not the slightest trouble to shield 
himself from the blows of self-disiilu- 
sionment. It was seven o'clock before 
he rose to complete his homeward jour- 
ney. A cold wind was slightly bending 
the clipped acacias that fringed the 
Square. 

When he arrived at home his mother 
met him at the door. 

“I'm so glad you got here!” she ex- 
claimed. “Everybody else is out for 
dinner. I began to wonder whether 
I’d understood you this morning when 
you left. I thought you were staying 
down-town, too. ‘The telephone has 
been ringing like mad. The telegraph 
company have been trying to get you— 
something about a message. I didn’t 
understand. Hadn’t you better ring 
them up?” 

Kent threw his hat aside with a move- 
ment of irritation. ‘Which company?” 
he inquired, disagreeably, ‘* Western 
Union or Postal?” 

“Are there two? I’m sure I don’t 
know. Better ring them both up.” 

“Why should I bother? If they are in 
such a sweat let them ring again.” 

Mrs. Kent looked puzzled. “* But it is 
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‘I'M NOT WORRIED ABOUT THAT 


really very important. And I prom- 
ised that I’d have you call them directly 
you came in. The man said that he 


ought to hear from you by eight o’clock, 
otherwise there would be a delay o1 
something. I’m afraid there has been a 
mistake in the office.” 

*“Not mine, anyway,” Kent growled. 

\fter a plate of hot soup Kent felt 
better, and his usual quiet smile gave 
Mrs. Kent courage to press the question 
of the delayed message again. 

“Don’t you think, Philip, you had 
better ring up the telegr aph company 
now?’ » began, gently. “‘Somebody 
has eee: a mistake. Perhaps it was the 
boy in your ofhce. Come, now, you'd 
thank any one for doing as much for 
you.” 

Kent began to frown. “Mother, I 
wish you wouldn’t annoy me! Calling 
up the telegraph company is a small 
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THEY'LL GET IT THROUGH”’ 


matter, but I don’t want to be pursued 
by my business after hours. I give a 
full day to the Folwell Company and | 
resent being followed up in any such 
fashion! I can’t imagine who could have 
given my ‘phone number to the tele- 
graph people, anyway. 

Mrs. Kent made no reply. Kent felt 
that the absurdity of his outbreak had 
not been lost on his mother, and 
his irritation grew in proportion. At 
this moment the telephone-bell tinkled. 
Kent sat inactive. His mother rose to 
clear away the soup-plates. 

‘I think that is for you, Philip,” Mrs. 
Kent said, significantly. 

Kent rose and answered the call. His 
mother was right; it was the telegraph 
company. Kent listened calmly. Just 


as he had suspected, the word Pailla- 
dium was holding up the cable. 
“Tf we don’t get the cable through in 
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a few minutes it will hang over until 
to-morrow,” the voice on the other end 
finished. 

Kent held his breath. If the cable 
were delayed another twelve hours it 
would probably not get past the censors 
until late Saturday. This would carry 
the matter beyond the vessel’s sailing 
date. What was more, in the morning 
the whole story of Collins’s carelessness, 
even in the face of advice, would come 
out. Mr. Folwell would be furious. In 
the fraction of a second Kent reviewed 
the situation and made his decision. 
‘There was almost a note of triumph in 
his voice as he said: 

“The Mr. Kent you are calling isn’t 
in just now. IT’ll ask him to ring you 
up if he comes in before eight o’clock. 
Good-by.” 

He hung up the receiver quickly and 
paused before making his way to the 
dining-room again. He was wondering 
whether his mother had overheard his 
conversation. 

It did not take him long to decide 
that she had heard every word. Not 
that she made any comment; but that 
was just the point, her very silence 
betrayed her. Kent was seized with a 
He began to talk, 
searching his mind for every scrap of 
news that he thought would prove of 
interest to his mother. But he could see 
that she was not interested; something 

was hovering insistently on the horizon 
of her thoughts. He began now to wish 
that she would challenge his lie; it was 
so much easier to do an unworthy thing 
in the face of opposition; the process of 
proving oneself always relieves the pres- 
sure of self-accusation. He stopped 
talking. Perhaps his mother would find 
food for conversation, but she seemed to 
have nothing to say. She sat dawdling 
over her food, a barely perceptible frown 
on her forehead, a subtle look of puzzled 
surprise on her face. 

Kent began to feel a fresh irritability. 
One’s home was all very well, but it was 
certainly not a place for personal pri- 
vacy! Why had his mother listened? 
Surely, delicacy should have urged her 
to inattention. If his voice had been 
insistent, she could have rattled the 
dishes or done something equally effec- 
tive to shut out his conversation over 


sudden volubility. 
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the telephone. If one really wanted to 
manage such a thing it could be done. 
No, his mother was curious; that was 
it—curious! All women were alike! 
Even Miss Mooney at the office was not 
content until she had tracked every 
rumor to its lair and speared it in 
triumph. 

Well, he hoped his mother was satis- 
hed. She had listened and heard him 
lie! Yet, as he watched her thin, taper- 
ing fingers moving deftly about the tea- 
cups, he had a sense that the lie itself 
was not bothering her so much. Any 
mother who carries her brood past the 
jam-devouring stage learns to discount 
% tragedy of her children’s fibs, even 
long after the pantry-shelf has grown to 
be nothing save a memory. No; it was 
not the lie itself that was troubling his 
mother, but the suggestion of unworthi- 
ness back of it. There is such a thing as 
a frank lie; it was the covertness of 
Kent’s falsehood that proclaimed its 
baseness. 

Kent looked at his watch; it was a 
quarter to eight. In fifteen minutes it 
would be impossible to remedy Collins's 
mistake. As he put his time-piece back 
in his pocket he was annoyed to think 
that he had given himself the trouble of 
consulting it. What if a half-day still 
remained? It was nothing to him! No, 
absolutely nothing! For the hundredth 
time he told himself that he was as un- 
concerned as if the question had never 
been presented. 

His mother was pouring the tea. Her 
face was very grave, considering the 
genial task engaging her, and she was 
still silent. Somehow it struck Kent 
that if his conscience suddenly were to 
be made flesh it would take on the pre- 
cise outlines of this mother of his, sitting 
opposite him pouring tea. It would be 
nothing sweeping, or bizarre, or flam- 
boyant—just a rather gray figure, mov- 
ing deft fingers in some quiet, cheering 
service, thin of lips, a bit pallid, and dis- 
concertingly silent. He had alwavs 
thought of conscience as an insistent 
voice; now he knew that conscience was 
too subtle to cheapen itself with argu- 
ment. No, conscience was not an in- 
sistent voice; it was an insistent pres- 
ence. 

He was so deep in speculation that he 
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hardly realized that his mother had (eft 
the room. When she came back, pud- 
ding-dish in hand, he raised his eyes 
and looked at her as if she .were an 
apparition. 

She Sat down. 

Kent stirred his tea awkwardly. 

She twirled the hot pudding-dish 
about, lifted the lid, reached for a 
large spoon. Her simple movements 
took on a vague but signifcant meaning. 
Finally she spoke. 

‘“What time is it?” she asked, simply. 

Kent took out his watch. “Five 
minutes to eight,” he answered. 

His mother looked at him. . a He 
rose, and there was a note of triumph 
in his voice as he said: 

“TIL be back in a moment. I[’m 
going to tele phone.” 
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The reply from London came back 
promptly. Everything hdd been ar- 
ranged satisfactorily. Ccllins scored 
again. 

Mr. Folwell announced the good news, 
standing midway between the private 
ofhce and Miss Mooney’s desk, in a tone 
calculated to impress the whole ofhce 
force with his new clerk’s efhciency. 
But, somehow, Kent did not care; all 
desire for reward had been swallowed up 
in the feeling of larger victory that was 
his. Even now a sense of humiliation 
swept him as he realized how near he 
had been to failure. But for the accus- 
ing silence of his mother he would not 
have smiled so proudly from his height. 

At this point Kent caught a signih- 
cant glance from Miss Mooney; there 
was almost a challenge in it. He dropped 
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his eyes quickly. The sound of her 
voice compelled him to look up again. 

“Oh, Mr. Kent! Miss Mooney was 
purring. “I never thought of it until 
now! Did you get a message from the 
telegraph company day before yester- 
day?” Mr. Folwell had checked his 
return to the back ofhce, and stood 
listening attentively. “They wanted to 
know something about the cable that 
went off to London. I gave them your 
telephone number.” 

Kent rose in his seat. His swift glance 
sped from Collins, who had raised a 
startled face in Miss Mooney’s direc- 
tion, Mr. Folwell, bland and smil- 
ing. “Yes, Miss Mooney, I got the 
message.” 

“What's the matter, Kent?” It was 
Mr. Folwell speaking. “Is the telegraph 
company getting finicky again?” 

Kent stood for a moment in tongue- 
tied deliberation. He felt that he should 
tell; that he had earned the right to 
claim his reward, yet his old pride held 
him captive. He hated the role of in- 
formant with all the savage hatred of a 
school-boy who had outgrown every- 
thing but the irrational and soul-stirring 
standards of youth. He began to stam- 
mer, to mumble, to slide into his seat 
with confusion. Frankly, he felt that 
he was making an absurd and ridicu- 
lous scene. 

But Miss Mooney was not one to lead 
a charge and then suddenly desert it. 
She drew herself up with exaggerated 
feminine dignity as she said, loudly and 
distinctly, to Mr. Folwell: 

“You might just as well try to pump 
water from an oil-well as to get Kent 
to talk—about himself, Mr. Folwell. I 
guess it ain’t so much a question of the 
telegraph company getting finicky as 
it is of some people who think they know 
it all. Anyway, when mistakes are 
made in this office, nobody has to use up 
hfty guesses trying to figure out who 
keeps his mouth shut and _ corrects 
them!” 
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Mr. Folwell stared incredulously as 
Miss Mooney regained her seat, slam- 
ming her cash-book down on her desk. 
There was a frown of distinct annoyance 
on his face, which melted into a more 
genial expression as he turned toward 
Kent and said, in a low voice: 

“T wish you would come into the back 
office, Kent, when you’ve finished what 
you are doing. And—and tell Collins 
to come, too.” 

But Collins did not need to be in- 
formed of Mr. Folwell’s desire; already 
he had begun to gather up his data on 
the Henshaw Fleet—letters, cablegrams, 
stray memoranda, vertical files bursting 
with showy but unimportant details. 
He assembled them with a characteris- 
tic air of nonchalant importance, and 
trotted after Mr. Folwell’s retreating 
figure. Kent followed. 





An hour later, when the two clerks 
emerged from Mr. Folwell’s office, Miss 
Mooney had occasion to smile in furtive 
triumph. Kent was in the lead this 
time, and under his arm were all the 
Henshaw Fleet memoranda. Collins 
came after—empty-handed. 

Five minutes of intense silence fol- 
lowed, and suddenly, authoritatively, 
the voice of Kent rang out: 

“Oh, Collins, would you mind check- 
ing this confirmation cable to London? 
And ring for a messenger, please.’ 

As Collins took the fluttering bit of 
paper from Kent’s hand, Kent rose, 
and, walking over to the desk of the 
stenographer-in-chief, continued: 

“A letter to the Henshaw Company.” 
The young woman began to scrawl in 
her note-book. ‘Henshaw Company, 
Giffen Building, San Francisco. It gives 
us great pleasure to announce that we 
have to-day received a cable from 


London which completes the insurance 
on—” 

The buzz of the messenger-call box 
sounded—Collins was obeying orders 


promptly. 
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RRO: spring of 1879 found 
Sa 5% Mark Twain in Paris, 
ox hard at work on a book 

of travel, 4 Tramp 
x; Abroad, which he hoped 
==) ¥’ to finish before his re- 
5 RS Thy turn to America. This, 
however, he failed to accomplish, and 
later in the year settled down rather 
grimly to work on it at Quarry Farm, 
Elmira. When, after a few days, no 
word of greeting came from Howells, 
Clemens wrote to ask if he were dead 
or only sleeping. Howells hastily sent 
a line to say he had been sleeping— 
“The sleep of a torpid conscience. 
will feign that I did not know where to 
write you; but I love you and all of 
yours, and I am tremendously glad that 
you are home again. When and where 
shall we meet?” 

Clemens, toiling away at his book, 
was, as usual, not without the prospect 
of other plans, as the following reply to 
the letter of Howells, with its allusion to 
his eccentric brother Orion indicates: 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
Etmira, Sept. 15, 1879. 

My pear Howeiis,—When and where? 
Here on the farm would be an elegant place 
to meet, but of course you cannot come so 
far. So we will say Hartford or Belmont, 
about the beginning of November. The 
date of our return to Hartford is uncertain, 
but will be three or four weeks hence, 
judge. I hope to finish my book here before 
“ee. 

Say—a friend of mine wants to write a 
play with me, I to furnish the broad-comedy 
cuss. I don’t know anything about his abil- 
ity, but his letter serves to remind me of 
our old projects. If you haven’t used Orion 
or Old Wakeman, don’t you think you and 
[ can get together and grind out a play with 
one of those fellows in it? Orion is a field 
which grows richer and richer the more he 
mulches it with each new top dressing of 
religion or other guano. Drop me an imme- 
diate line about this, won’t you? I imagine 


see Orion on the stage, always gentle, 
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always melancholy, always changing his 
politics and religion, and trying to reform 
the world, always inventing something, and 
losing a limb by a new kind of explosion at 
the end of each of the four acts. Poor old 
chap, he is good material. I can imagine his 
wife or his sweetheart reluctantly adopting 
each of his new religions in turn, just in 
time to see him waltz into the next one and 
leave her isolated once more. 

(Mem. Orion’s wife has followed him i into 
the outer darkness, after 30 years’ rabid 
membership in the Presbyterian Church.) 

Well, with the sincerest and most abound- 
ing love to you and yours, from all this 
family, I am, 

Yrs ever Mark. 

The idea of the play interested 
Howells, but he had twinges of con- 
science in the matter of using Orion as 
material. He wrote: “More than once 
I have taken the skeleton of that 
comedy of ours and viewed it with tears. 
. . . LT really have a compunction or two 
about helping to put your brother into 
drama. You can say that he is your 
brother, to do what you like with him, 
but the alien hand might inflict an in- 
curable hurt on his tender heart.” 

As a matter of fact, Orion Clemens 
had a keen appreciation of his own 
shortcomings and would have enjoyed 
himself in a play as much as any ob- 
server of it. Indeed, it is more than 
likely that he would have been pleased 
at the thought of such distinguished 
dramatization. From the next letter 
one might almost conclude that he had 
received a hint of this plan and was 
bent upon supplying rich material. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 


ELMIRA, Oct. 0, ‘79. 

My pear Howetts,—Since my return, 
the mail facilities have enabled Orion to keep 
me informed as to his intentions. Twenty- 
eight days ago it was his purpose to complete 
a work aimed at religion, the preface to 
which he had already written. Afterward he 
began to sell off his furniture, with the idea 
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of hurrying to Leadville and tackling silver- 
mining—threw up his law den and took in 
his sign. Then he wrote to Chicago and St. 
Louis newspapers asking for a situation as 
“‘paragrapher —enclosing a taste of his 
quality in the shape of two stanzas of “hu- 
morous rhymes.” By a later mail on the 
same day he applied to New York and Hart- 
ford insurance companies for copying to do. 

However, it would take too long to detail 
all his projects. ‘They comprise a removal to 
southwest Missouri; application for a re- 
porter’s berth on a Keokuk paper; applica- 
tion for a compositor’s berth on a St. Louis 
paper; a re-hanging of his attorney’s sign, 
“though it only creaks and catches no 
flies”; but last night’s letter informs me 
that he has re-tackled the religious question, 
hired a distant den to write in, applied to 
my mother for $50 to re-buy his furniture, 
which has advanced in value since the sale— 
purposes buying $25 worth of books neces- 
sary to his labors which he had previously 
been borrowing, and his first chapter 1s 
already on its way to me for my decision as 
to whether it has enough ungodliness in it 
or not. Poor Orion! 


Later in October, Clemens, who was 
still in Elmira wrote thence to Howells 
who was in Boston: 


~Your letter struck me while I was med- 
itating a project to beguile you, and John 
Hay and Joe Twichell, into a descent upon 
Chicago which I dream of making, to witness 
the reunion of the great Commanders of the 
Western Army Corps on the gth of next 
month. My sluggish soul needs a fierce up- 
stirring, and if it would not get it when 
Grant enters the meeting-place I must doubt- 
less “lay” for the final resurrection. Can you 
and Hay go? At the same time, confound it, 
1 doubt if 1 can go myself, for this book 
isn’t done yet. But I would give a heap to 
be there. | mean to heave some holiness into 
the Hartford primaries when I go back; 
and if there was a solitary office in the land 
which majestic ignorance and incapacity, 
coupled with purity of heart, could fill, I 
would run for it. This naturally reminds me 
of Bret Harte—but let him pass. 

We propose to leave here for New York 
Oct. 21, reaching Hartford 24th or 25th. If, 
upon reflection, you Howellses find you can 
stop over here on your way, I wish you would 
do it, and telegraph me. Getting pretty 
hungry to see you. I had an idea that this 
was your shortest way home, but like as not 
my geography is crippled again—it usually 
is. Yrs ever 

Mark. 


The “reunion of the great Com- 
Phin Re > mentioned in the foregoing 





was a welcome to General Grant after 
his journey around the world. Grant’s 
trip had been one continuous ovation— 
a triumphal march. In ’79 most of his 
old commanders were still alive, and 
they had planned to assemble in Chicago 
to do him honor. A Presidential year 
was coming on, but if there was any- 
thing political in the project there were 
no surface indications. Mark Twain, 
once a Confederate soldier, had long 
since been completely “desouthern- 
ized”’—at least to the point where he 
felt that the sight of old comrades pay- 
ing tribute to the Union commander 
would stir his blood as perhaps it had 
not been stirred, even in that earlier 
time, when that same commander had 
chased him through the Missouri 
swamps. Grant indeed had long since 
become a hero to Mark Twain, though 
it is highly unlikely that Clemens fa- 
vored the idea of a third term. Some 
days following the preceding letter an 
invitation came for him to be present 
at the Chicago reunion, but by this 
time he had decided not to go. ‘Khe 
letter he wrote has been preserved. 


To Gen. William E. Strong, in Chicago: 


FARMINGTON AVENUE, HARTFORD, 


Oct, 28, 1879. 
Gen. Wo. E. Strone, Cu’M, 
AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: 

I have been hoping during several weeks 
that it might be my good fortune to receive 
an invitation to be present on that great 
occasion in Chicago; but now that my desire 
is accomplished my business matters have so 
shaped themselves as to bar me from being 
so far from home in the first half of Novem- 
ber. It is with supreme regret that I lose 
this chance, for I have not had a thorough 
stirring up for some years, and I judged that 
if I could be in the banqueting hall and see 
and hear the veterans of the Army of the 
Tennessee at the moment that their old 
commander entered the room, or rose in his 

place to speak, my system would get the 
Rind of upheaval it needs. General Grant’s 
progress across the continent is of the mar- 
velous nature of the returning Napoleon’s 
progress from Grenoble to Paris; and as the 
crowning spectacle in the one case was the 
meeting with the Old Guard, so, likewise, the 
crowning spectacle in the other will be our 
great captain’s meeting with his Old Guard— 
and that is the very climax which I wanted 
to witness. 

Besides, I wanted to see the General 
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again, anyway, and renew the acquaintance. 
He would remember me, because I was the 
yerson who did not ask him for an office. 
jowever, I consume your time, and also 
wander from the point—which is, to thank 
you for the courtesy of your invitation, and 
yield up my seat at table to some other guest 
who may possibly grace it better but will 
certainly not appreciate its privileges more 
than I should. 

With great respect, 

am, Gentlemen, 
Very truly yours, 
~ §. L. Cremens. 

Private:—I beg to apologize for my delay, 
gentlemen, but the card of invitation went 
to Elmira, N. Y., and hence has only just 
now reached me. 

This letter was not sent. He recon- 
sidered and sent an acceptance, agreeing 
to speak as the committee had re- 
quested. Certainly there was something 
picturesque in the idea of the Missour 
private who had been chased for a rainy 
fortnight through the swamps of Ralls 
County being selected now to join in 
welcome to his ancient enemy. 

The great reunion was to be some- 
thing more than a mere banquet; it 
would continue for several days with 
processions, great assemblages, and much 
oratory. 

Mark Twain arrived in Chicago in 
good season to see it all. Three letters 
to Mrs. Clemens intimately present his 
experiences—his intimal enjoy ment 


and his own personal triumph. The 
first was probably written after the 
morning of his arrival. The Doctor 


Reeves Jack- 
“Doctor” of 


Jackson in it was Dr. A. 
son, the guide-annoying 
Innocents Abroad. 

To Mrs. Clemens, in Hartford: 


PaLMER House, 
Cuicaco, Nov. 11 


Livy darling, I am getting a trifle leg- 
weary. Dr. Jackson called and dragged me 


out of bed at noon, yesterday, and then went 
off. I went down-stairs and was introduced 
to some scores of people, and among them 
an elderly German gentleman named Raster, 
who said his wife owed her life to me—hurt 
in Chicago fire and lay menaced with death 
a long time, but The Innocents Abroad kept 
her mind in a cheerful attitude, and so, with 
the doctor’s help for the body she pulled 
through. They drove me to Dr. Jack- 
son’s and I had an hour’s visit with Mrs. 
Started to walk down Michigan 


Jackson. 
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Avenue, got a few steps on my way and met 
an erect, soldierly-looking young gentleman 
who offered his hand; said, “‘ Mr. Clemens, I 
believe—I wish to introduce myself—you 
were pointed out to me yeste rday as I was 
driving down street—my name is Grant.” 

“Col. Fred Grant?” 

“Yes. My house is not ten steps 2 away, 
and I would like you to come and have a t: alk 
and a pipe, and let me introduce my wife.’ 

So we turned back and entered the house 
next to Jackson’s and talked something more 
than an hour and smoked many pipes and 
had a sociable good time. His wife is very 
gentle and intelligent and pretty, and they 
have a cunning little girl nearly as big as 
Bay but only three years old. ‘They wanted 
me to come in and spend an evening, after 
the banquet, with them and Gen. Grant, 
after this grand pow-wow is over, but I said 
I was going home Friday. Then they asked 
me to come Friday afternoon, when they and 
the General will receive a few friends, and I] 
said | would. Col. Grant said he and Gen. 
Sherman used The Innocents Abroad as their 
guide-book when they were on their travels. 

I stepped in next door and took Dr. Jack- 
son to the hotel and we played billiards 
from 7 to 11.30 P.M. and then went to a beer- 
mill to meet some twenty Chicago journal- 
ists—talked, sang songs and made speeches 
till 6 o’clock this morning. Nobody got in 
the least degree “under the influence,” and 
we had a pleasant time. Read awhile in 
bed, slept till 11, shaved, went to breakfast 
at noon, and by mistake got into the ser- 
vants’ hall. I remained there and break- 
fasted with twenty or thirty male and female 
servants, though | had a table to myself. 

A temporary structure, clothed and cano- 
pied with flags, has been erected at the hotel 
front, and connected with the second-story 
windows of a drawing-room. It was for Gen. 
Grant to stand on and review the procession. 
Sixteen persons, besides reporters, had tick- 
ets for this place, and a seventeenth was 
issued for me. I was there, looking down on 
the packed and struggling crowd when Gen. 
Grant came forward and was saluted by 
the cheers of the multitude and the waving of 
ladies’ handkerchiefs—for the windows and 
roofs of all neighboring buildings were 
massed full of life. Gen. Grant bowed to the 
people two or three times, then approached 
my side of the platform and the mayor 
pulled me forward and introduced me. It 
was dreadfully conspicuous. The General 
said a word or so—I replied, and then said: 
“But [ll step back, Ge neral. I don’t want 
to inte rrupt your speech.” 

“But I'm not going to make any—stay 
where you are—I'll get you to make it for 
9 
me. 
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General Sherman came on the platform 

wearing the uniform of a full General, and 

ou should have heard the cheers. Gen. 
toe was going to introduce me, but I 
didn’t want any more conspicuousness. 

When the head of the procession passed 
it was grand to see Sheridan, in his military 
cloak and his plumed chapeau, sitting as 
erect and rigid as a statue on his immense 
black horse—by far the most martial figure 
I ever saw. And the crowd roared again. 

It was chilly, and Gen. Deems lent me his 
overcoat until night. He came a few min- 
utes ago—5.45 P.M., and got it, but brought 
Gen. Willard, who lent me his for the rest of 
my stay, and will get another for himself 
when he goes home to dinner. Mine is much 
too heavy for this warm weather. 

I have a seat on the stage at Haverley’s 
Theater, to-night, where the Army of the 
Tennessee will receive Gen. Grant, and where 
Gen. Sherman will make a speech. At mid- 
night I am to attend a meeting of the Owl 
Club. 

I love you ever so much, my darling, and 
am hoping to get a word from you yet. 

SAML. 


Following the procession which he 
describes came the grand ceremonies of 
welcome at Haverley’s Theater. The 
next letter is written the following morn- 
ing, or at least some time the following 
day, after a night of ratification. 


To Mrs. Clemens, in Hartford: 


CuricaGco, Nov, 12, '79. 

Livy darling, it was a great time. There 
were perhaps thirty people on the stage of the 
theater, and I think I never sat elbow-to-elbow 
with so many historic names before. Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Schofield, Pope, Logan, 
Augur, and so on. What an iron man Grant 
is! He sat facing the house, with his right 
leg crossed over his left and his right boot- 
sole tilted up at an angle, and his left hand 
and arm reposing on the arm of his chair— 
you note that position? Well, when glowing 
references were made to other grandees on 
the stage, those grandees always showed a 
trifle of nervous consciousness—and as these 
references came frequently, the nervous 
change of position and attitude were also 
frequent. But Grant!—he was under a 
tremendous and ceaseless bombardment of 
praise and gratulation, but as true as I’m 
sitting here he never moved a muscle of his 
body for a single instant, during 30 minutes! 
You could have played him on a stranger for 
an efigy. Perhaps he never would have 
moved, but at last a speaker made such a 
particularly ripping and blood-stirring re- 
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mark about him that the audience rose and 
roared and yelled and stamped and clapped 
an entire minute—Grant sitting as serene as 
ever—when Gen. Sherman stepped to him, 
laid his hand affectionately on his shouldef, 
bent respectfully down and whispered in his 
ear. Gen. Grant got up and bowed, and the 
storm of applause swelled into a hurricane. 
He sat down, took about the same position 
and froze to it till by and by there was 
another of those deafening and protracted 
roars, when Sherman made him get up and 
bow again. He broke up his attitude once 
more—to the extent of something more than 
a hair’s breadth—to indicate me to Sherman 
when the house was keeping up a determined 
and persistent call for me, and poor bewil- 
del Geen (who did not know me) was 
peering abroad over the packed audience for 
me, not knowing I was only three feet from 
him and most conspicuously located (Gen. 
Sherman was Chairman). 

One of the most illustrious individuals on 
that stage was “Ole Abe,” the historic war 
eagle. He stood on his perch—the old 
savage-eyed rascal—three or four feet behind 
Gen. Sherman, and as he had been in nearly 
every battle that was mentioned by the 
orators his soul was probably stirred pretty 
often, though he was too proud to let on. 

Read Logan’s bosh, and try to imagine 
a burly and magnificent Indian, in General’s 
uniform, striking a heroic attitude and get- 
ting that stuff off in the style of a declaiming 
school-boy. 

Please put the enclosed scraps in the 
drawer and I will scrap-book them. 

I only staid at the Owl Club till 3 this 
morning and drank little or nothing. Went 
to sleep without whisky. Jch liebe dich. 

SAML. 


But it is in the third letter that we 
get the climax. On the same day he 
wrote a letter to Howells, which in part 
is very similar in substance and need 
not be included here.! A paragraph, 
however, must not be omitted. 


Imagine what it was like to see a bullet- 
shredded old battle-flag reverently unfolded 
to the gaze of a thousand middle-aged sol- 
diers, most of whom hadn’t seen it since they 
saw it advancing over victorious fields when 
they were in their prime. And imagine what 
it was like when Grant, their first com- 
mander, stepped into view while they were 
still going mad over the flag, and then right 
in the midst of it all somebody struck up 
*“When we were marching through Georgia.” 
Well, you should have heard the thousand 
voices lift that chorus and seen the tears 


1See Mark Twain: A Biography, pp. 654-5. 
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stream down. If I live a hundred years I 
shan’t ever forget these things, nor be able 
to talk about them. . . . Grand times, my 
boy, grand times! 


At the great banquet Mark Twain’s 
speech had been put last on the pro- 
gram. He had been invited to respond 
to the toast of “‘The Ladies,” but had 
replied that he had already responded 

that toast more than once. There 
was one class of the community, he 
said, commonly overlooked on these 
occasions—the babies—he would respond 
to that toast. In his letter to Howells 
he had not been willing to speak freely 
of his personal triumph, but to Mrs. 
Clemens he must tell it all, and with 
that childlike ingenuousness which never 
failed him to his last day. 





To Mrs. Clemens, in Hartford: 


Cuicaco, Nov, 14, '79. 
A little after 5 in the morning. 


I’ve just come to my room. Livy darling, 
I guess this was the memorable night of my 
life. By George, I never was so stirred since 
I was born. heard four speeches which I 
can never forget. One by Emory Storrs, one 
by Gen. Vilas (O, wasn’t it wonderful!) one 
by Gen. Logan (mighty stirring), one by 
somebody whose name escapes me, and one 
by that splendid old soul, Col. Bob Ingersoll, 
—oh, it was just the supremest combination 
of English words that was ever put together 
since the world began. My soul, how hand- 
some he looked, as he stood on that table, 
in the midst of those 500 shouting men, and 

oured the molten silver from his lips! 

ord, what an organ is human speech when 
it is played by a master! All these speeches 
may look dull in print, but how the lightning 
glared around them when they were uttered, 
and how the crowd roared in response! It 
was a great night, a memorable night. I 
am so richly repaid for my journey—and 
how I did wish with all my whole heart 
that you were there to be lifted into the 
very seventh heaven of enthusiasm, as I was. 
The army songs, the military music, the 
crashing applause—Lord bless me, it was 
unspeakable. 

Out of compliment they placed me last 
in the list—No. 15—I was to “hold the 
crowd”’—and bless my life I was in awful 
terror when No. 14 rose at 2 o'clock this 
morning and killed ai] the enthusiasm by 
delivering the flattest, insipidest, silliest of 
all responses to “Woman” that ever a weary 
multitude listened to. Then Gen. Sherman 
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(Chairman) announced my toast, and the 
crowd gave me a good round of applause 
as I mounted on top of the dinner table, but 
it was only on account of my name, nothing 
more—they were all tired and wretched. 
They let my first sentence go in silence, till 
I paused and added “we stand on common 
ground”—then they burst forth like a hur- 
ricane and | saw that I had them! From 
that time on, | stopped at the end of each 
sentence, and let the tornado of applause 
and laughter sweep around me—and when 
I closed with “And if the child is but the 
prophecy of the man, there are mighty few 
that will doubt that he succeeded,” I say 
it who oughtn’t to say it, the house came 
down with a crash. For two hours and a 
half, now, I’ve been shaking hands and lis- 
tening to congratulations. Gen. Sherman 
said, “Lord bless you, my boy, I don’t 
know how you do it—it’s a secret that’s 
beyond me—but it was great—give me your 
hand again.” 

And do you know, Gen. Grant sat through 
fourteen speeches like a graven image, but 
I fetched him! I broke him up, utterly! 
He told me he laughed till the tears came 
and every bone in his body ached. (And 
do you know, the biggest part of the success 
of the speech lay in the fact that the audi- 
ence savvy that for once in his life he had been 
knocked out of his 1 iron sere nity.) 

Bless your soul, twas immense. I never 
was so proud in my life. Lots and lots of 
people—hundreds I might say—told me my 
speech was the triumph of the evening— 
which was a lie. Ladies, Tom, Dick and 
Harry—even the policemen—captured me in 
the halls and shook hands, and scores of 
army officers said “ We shall always be grate- 
ful to you for coming.” General Pope came 
to hunt me up—lI was afraid to speak to 
him on that theater stage last night, thinking 
it might be presumptuous to tackle a man 
so high up in military history. Gen. Scho- 
field, and other historic men, paid their 
compliments. Sheridan was ill and could 
not come, but I’m to go with a General of 
his staff and see him before I go to Col. 
Grant’s. Gen. Augur—well, I’ve talked with 
them all, received invitations from them all 
—from people living everywhere—and as | 
said before, it’s a memorable night. 1 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything in the 
world. 

But my sakes, you should have heard 
Ingersoll’s speech on that table! Half an 
hour ago he ran across me in the crowded 
halls and put his arms about me and said 
‘Mark, if I live a hundred years, I’ll always 
be grateful for your s tae what a 
supreme thing it was.” But I told him it 


wasn’t any use to talk, he had walked off 
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with the honors of that occasion by some- 
thing of a majority. Bully boy is Ingersoll— 
traveled with him in the cars the other day, 
and you can make up your mind we had a 
good time. 

Of course | forgot to go and pay for my 
hotel car and so secure it, but the army 
officers told me an hour ago to rest easy, 
they would go at once, at this unholy hour 
of the night and compel the railways to do 
their duty by me, and said “You don’t 
need to request the Army of the Tennessee to 
do your desires—you can command its ser- 
vices.” 

Well, | bummed around that banquet hall 
from 8 in the evening till 2 in the morning, 
talking with people and listening to speeches, 
and I never ate a single bite or took a sup 
of anything but ice water, so if I seem excited 
now, it is the intoxication of supreme en- 
thusiasm. By George, it was a grand night, 
a historical night. 

And now it is a quarter past 6 A.M.—so 
good bye and God bless you and the Bays, ! 
my darlings. 





SAML. 
Show it to Joe if you want to—I saw some 
of his friends here. 


The reader may remember Mark 
Twain’s Whittier dinner speech of 1877 
and its disastrous effects.2, Now in 1879 
there was to be another Atlantic gather- 
ing, a breakfast to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, to which Clemens was invited. 
He was not eager to accept; it would 
naturally recall memories of two years 
before, but being urged by both Howells 
and Warner, he agreed to attend if they 
would permit him to speak. Mark 
Twain never lacked courage and he 
wanted to redeem himself. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, Nov. 28, 1879. 

My pear Howe tts,—If anybody talks, 
there, I shall claim the right to say a word 
myself, and be heard among the very 
earliest—else it would be confoundedly awk- 
ward for me—and for the rest, too. But you 
may read what I say, beforehand, and strike 
out whatever you choose. 

Of course I thought it wisest not to be 
there at all; but Warner took the opposite 
view, and most strenuously. 

Speaking of Johnny’s conclusion to be- 
come an outlaw, reminds me of Susy’s new- 
est and very earnest longing—to have 
crooked teeth and glasses—“‘like Mamma.” 


+e amily word for babies. 


?See Mark Twain: A Biography, Chapter CXIV. 


I would like to look into a child’s head, 

once, and see what its processes are. 
Yrs ever, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 

The matter turned out well. Clemens, 
once more introduced by Howells—this 
time conservatively, it may be said— 
delivered a delicate and fitting tribute 
to Doctor Holmes, full of graceful humor 
and grateful acknowledgment, the kind 
of speech he should have given at the 
Whittier dinner of two years before. 
No reference was made to his former 
disaster, and this time he came away 
covered with glory and fully restored in 
his self-respect. 


The book of travel, 4 Tramp Abroad, 
which Mark Twain had hoped to finish 
in Paris, and later in Elmira, for some 
reason would not come to an end. In 
December, in Hartford, he was. still 
working on it and he would seem to have 
finished it at last, rather by a decree 
than by any natural process of author- 
ship. This was early in January, 1880. 
To Howells he reports his difhculties 
and his drastic method of ending them. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HartForp, Jan. 8, ‘80. 

My pear Howe tts,—Am waiting for 
Patrick to come with the carriage. Mrs. 
Clemens and I are starting (without the chil- 
dren!) to stay indefinitely in Elmira. The 
wear and tear of settling the house broke her 
down, and she has been growing weaker and 
weaker for a fortnight. All that time—in 
fact ever since I saw you—I have been fight- 
ing a life-and-death battle with this infernal 
book and hoping to get done some day. I 
required 300 pages of MS, and I have written 
near 600 since I saw you—and tore it all up 
except 288. This I was about to tear up 
yesterday and begin again, when Mrs. Per- 
kins came up to the billiard room and said, 
“You will never get any woman to do the 
thing necessary to save her life by mere 
persuasion; you see you have wasted your 
words for three weeks; it is time to use force; 
she must have a change; take her home and 
leave the children here.” 

I said, ‘‘If there is one death that is pain- 
fuller than another, may I| get it if I don’t 
do that thing.” 

So I took the 288 pages to Bliss and told 
him that was the very last line I should ever 
write on this book. (A book which required 

2,600 pages of MS, and I have written nearer 
four thousand, first and last.) 

I am as soary (and flighty) as a rocket, 
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to-day, with the unutterable joy of getting 
that Old Man of the Sea off my back, where 
he has been roosting for more than a year 
and a half. Next time I make a contract 
before writing the book, may I suffer the 
righteous penalty and be burnt, like the 
injudicious believer. 

I am mighty glad you are done your book 
(this is from a man who, above all others, 
feels how much that sentence means) and 
am also mighty glad you have begun the 
next (this is also from a man who knows the 
felicity of that, and means straightway to 
enjoy it). The Undiscovered starts off de- 
lightfully—I have read it aloud to Mrs. C. 
and we vastly enjoyed it. 

Well, time’s about up—must drop a line 
to Aldrich. 

Yrs ever, 
Mark. 

With 4 Tramp Abroad safely on the 
presses, Mark Twain was presently at 
work with new enthusiasm on a story 
begun nearly three years before at 
Quarry Farm—a story for children—its 
name, as he called it then, The Little 
Prince and the Little Pauper. He was 
presently writing to Howells his delight 
in the new work. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, Mch. 11, ‘80. 

My pear Howe ts, ; I take so 
much pleasure in my story that I am loth 
to hurry, not wanting to get it done. Did I 
ever tell you the plot of it? It begins at 9 
A.M., Jan. 27, 1547, seventeen and a half 
hours before Henry VIII.’s death, by the 
swapping of clothes and places, between the 
prince of Wales and a pauper boy of the same 
age and countenance (and half as much 
learning and still more genius and imagina- 
tion) and after that, the rightful small King 
has a rough time among tramps and rufhans 
in the country parts of Kent, whilst the small 
bogus King has a gilded and worshipped 
and dreary and restrained and cussed time of 
it on the throne—and this all goes on for 
three weeks—till the midst of the coronation 
grandeurs in Westminster Abbey, Feb. 20, 
when the ragged true King forces his way 
in but cannot prove his genuineness—until 
the bogus King, by a remembered incident 
of the first day is able to prove it for him— 
whereupon clothes are changed and the 
coronation proceeds under the new and right- 
ful conditions. 

My idea is to afford a realizing sense of 
the exceeding severity of the laws of that 
day by inflicting some of their penalties upon 
the King himself and allowing him a chance 
to see the rest of them applied to others— 


all of which is to account for certain mild- 
nesses which distinguished Edward VI.’s 
reign from those that preceded and followed 
it. 

Imagine this fact—I have even fascinated 
Mrs. Clemens with this yarn for youth. 
My stuff generally gets considerable damn- 
ing with faint praise out of her, but this time 
it is all the other way. She is become the 
horse-leech’s daughter and my mill doesn’t 
grind fast enough to suit her. ‘This is no 
mean triumph, my dear sir. 

Last night, for the first time in ages, we 
went to the theater—to see “ Yorick’s Love.” 
The magnificence of it is beyond praise. 
The language is so beautiful, the passion so 
fine, the plot so ingenious, the whole thing 
so stirring, so charming, so pathetic! But 
1 will clip from the Courant—it says it right. 

And what a good company it is, and how 
like live people they all acted! The “‘thee’s” 
and the “‘thou’s” had a pleasant sound, 
since it is the language of The Prince and the 
Pauper. You've done the country a ser- 
vice in that admirable work. 

Yrs Ever, Mark. 

The play, “Yorick’s Love,” was one 
which Howells had done for Lawrence 
Barrett. 

In a letter of this period to his brother 
Orion Mark Twain had suggested that 
the latter should undertake an abso- 
lutely truthful autobiography, a confes- 
sion in which nothing should be with- 
held—a work to rival, in its unreserved 
veracity at least, the confessions of 
Casanova or a Rousseau. To Orion 
any literary suggestion from “ Brother 
Sam” was like a gospel command, and 
the piling up of the autobiographical 
manuscript began promptly, and _ pro- 
ceeded at a great rate. It went off in 
instalments to Mark Twain, whose ap- 
proval Orion seems at last to have won 
by this literary effort. Orion’s delight 
at the commendation in the following 
letter may easily be imagined: 


To Orion Clemens: 
May 6, "80. 
My pear Brotuer,—It 1s a model auto- 
biography. 
Continue to develop your character in the 
same gradual, inconspicuous and apparently 
unconscious way. ‘The reader, up to this 


time, may have his doubts, perhaps, but he 
can’t say decidedly, “This writer is not such 
a simpleton as he has been letting on to be.’ 
Keep him in that state of mind. If, when you 
shall have finished, the reader shall say, 
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“The man is an ass, but I really don’t know 
whether he knows it or not,” your work will 
be a triumph. 

Stop re-criting. I saw places in your last 
batch where re-writing had done formidable 
injury. Do not try to find those places, else 
you will mar them further by trying to bet- 
terthem. It is perilous to revise a book while 
it is under way. All of us have injured our 
books in that foolish way. ; 

Keep in mind what I told you—when you 
recollect something which belonged in an 
earlier chapter, do not go back, but jam it in 
where you are. Wiscursiveness does not hurt 
an autobiography in the least. 

I have penciled the MS here and there, 
but have not needed to make any criticisms 
or to knock out anything. : 

The elder Bliss has heart disease badly, 
and thenceforth his life hangs upon a thread. 

tr. Bro SAM. 

Mark Twain sent his brother’s manu- 
script to Howells with a suggestion that 
it might be acceptable to The Atlantic. 
But Howells could not bring himself 
to print so frank a confession as Orion 
had been willing to. make. “It wrung 
my heart,” he said, ‘‘and I felt haggard 
after | had finished it. The writer’s 
soul is laid too bare; it is shocking.” 
Howells added that the best touches in 
it were those which made one acquainted 
with the writer’s brother; that is to 
say, Mark Twain, and that these would 
prove valuable material hereafter—a 
true prophecy, for Mark Twain’s early 
biography would have lacked most of 
its vital incident, and at least half of its 
background, without those faithful chap- 
ters, fortunately preserved. Had Orion 
continued as he began, the work might 
have proved an important contribution 

literature, but he went trailing off 
into by-paths of theology and discus- 
sion where the interest was lost. 

Mark Twain’s mind was always busy 
with plans and inventions, many of them 
of serious intent, some semi-serious, 
others of a purely whimsical character. 
The reader may decide to which class 
the project here proposed belongs. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 


HartTForD, May 18, ’80 
My pear Howe tts,—I know you hate 
Clubs—at least they are an unpleasant sug- 
gestion to you, and doubtless they are borous 
to you—still I have been urged to ask you 
to consent to join a Club, and the easiest 


way to disburden myself of the matter is to 
unload it onto you, and leave you to consent 
or refuse, as shall seem best. I wish to hold 
myself purely neutral and say nothing to 
influence you one way or the other. The 
Club would be proud to have your name; 
that goes without saying: the membership 
is consonant with yourself, for it is refined, 
cultured, more than ordinarily talented, and 
of exceptionally high character. These facts 
are in its favor but I think I ought not to 
conceal a fact of another sort—one which I 
must ask you to treat as confidential: the 
intent of the Club is, by superior weight, 
character and Mandi to impair and 
eventually destroy the influence of [name 
erased|—not from any base feeling, but from 
a belief that this is a thing required in the 
interest of the public good. The name of 
the new organization is peculiar—The Mod- 
est Club—and the first and main qualifica- 
tion for membership is modesty. At present, 
I am the only member; and as the modesty 
required must be of a quite aggravated type, 
the enterprise did seem for a time doomed 
to stop dead still with myself, for lack of 
further material; but upon reflection I have 
come to the conclusion that you are eligible. 
Therefore I have held a meeting and voted 
to offer you the distinction of membership. 
I do not know that we can find any others, 
though I have had some thought of Hay, 
Warner, Twichell, Aldrich, Osgood, Fields, 
Higginson, and a few more—together with 
Mrs. Howells, Mrs. Clemens, and certain 
others of the sex. 

But I will append the “Laws,” and you 
just drop me a line and say whether you and 
Mrs. Howells would care to belong—and 
John Hay. I have long felt that there ought 
to be an organized gang of our kind. 

Yrs ever, 
Mark. 
LAWS 

The organization shall sue and be sued, 
persecute and be persecuted, and eat, drink 
and be merry, under the name and style, 
of The Modest Club of the United States of 
America. 

The object of the Club shall be to eat and 
talk. 

Qualifications for membership shall be ag- 
gravated modesty, unobtrusiveness, native 
humility; learning, talent, intelligence; and 
unassailable character. 

Both sexes admitted. 

Two adverse votes shall destroy the appli- 
cant. 

Any member may call a meeting, when and 
where he or she may choose. 

Two members shall constitute a quorum; 
and a meeting thus inaugurated shall be 
competent to eat and talk. 
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There shall be no fees and dues. There 
shall be no regular place of meeting. 

There shall be no officers, except a Presi- 
dent, and any member who has anything to 
eat and talk about may constitute himself 
President for the time being, and call in any 
member or members he pleases, to help him 
devour and expatiate. 

At all Club gatherings the membership 
shall wear the ofhcial symbol of the order, 
a single violet. 

Any brother or sister of the order finding 
a brother or sister in imminent deadly peril, 
shall forsake his own concerns, no matter at 
what cost, and call the police. 

Any member knowing anything scandal- 
ous about himself, shall immediately inform 
the Club, so that they may call a meeting 
and have the first chance to talk about it. 


Howells replied that the only reason 
he had for not joining the Modest Club 
was that he was too modest—too mod- 
est to confess his modesty: 


If I could get over this difhculty I should 
like to join, for | approve highly of the Club 
and its object. It ought to be given an 
annual dinner at the public expense. If you 
think I am not too modest you may put my 
name down and I will try to think the same 
of you. Mrs. Howells applauded the notion 
of the club from the very first. She said that 
she knew one thing: that she was modest 
enough anyway. Her manner of saying it 
implied that the other persons you had 
named were not, and created a painful im- 
pression in my mind. I have sent your lette1 
and the rules to Hay, but I doubt his 
modesty; he will think he has a right to 
belong to it as much as you or I; whereas, 
other people ought only to be admitted on 
sufferance. 

In a letter to Twichell—a remarkable 
letter — when the “new baby” which 
arrived that summer at Quarry Farm 
was about a month old, we get a picture 
of the farm and a characteristic glimpse 
of Mark Twain’s reflective mind. 

To the Reverend Mr. Twichell, Hartford: 


Quarry Farm, Aug. 28 ['So]. 

Dear Otp Jor,—Concerning Jean Clem- 
ens, if anybody said he ‘didn’t see no 
pints about that frog that’s any better ’n 
any other frog,”’ I should think he was con- 
victing himself of being a pretty poor sort of 
observer. She is the completest, and dainti- 
est and perfectest little creature the conti- 
nents and archipelagoes have seen since 
Bay and Susy were her size. I will not go 
into details; it is not necessary; you will 
soon be in Hartford, where I have already 


Vor. CXXXV.—. 806.—24 


hired a hall; the admission fee will be but a 
trifle. 

It is curious to note the change in the 
stock-quotation of the Affection Board 
brought about by throwing this new security 
on the market. Four weeks igo the children 
still put Mamma at the head of the list right 
along, where she had always been. But now 


Jean 
Mamma 
Motley 
Fraulein 
Papa 


cats 


That is the way it stands, now. Mamma 
is become No. 2; I have dropped from No. 4, 
and am become No. 5. Some time ago it 
used to be nip and tuck between me and the 
cats, but after the cats “developed” I didn’t 
stand any more show. 

I’ve gota swollen ear; so I take ady antage 
of it to lie abed most of the day, and read 
and smoke and scribble and have a good 
time. Last evening Livy said with deep 
concern, ““O dear, | believe an abscess is 
forming in your ear.”’ 

I responded as the poet would have done 
if he had had a cold in the head 

“Tis said that abscess conquers love, 

But O believe it not.” 

‘| his made a coolness. For the one thing 
which Livy cannot stand, is wit. 

Been reading Daniel Webster’s Private 
Correspondence. Have read a hundred of 
his diffuse, conceited, “eloquent,” bathotic 
(or bathostic) letters written in that dim 
(no, vanished) Past when he was a student; 
and Lord, to think that this boy who is so 
real to me now, and so booming with fresh 
young blood and bountiful life, and sappy 
cynicisms about girls, has since climbed the 
Alps of fame and stood against the sun one 
brief tremendous moment with the world’s 
eyes upon him, and then—f-z-t-! where is 
he? Why the only /ong thing, the only real 
thing about the whole shadowy business 
is the sense of the lagging dull and hoary 
lapse of time that has drifted by since then; 
a vast empty level, it seems, with a formless 
specter glimpsed fitfully through the smoke 
and mist that lie along its remote verge. 

Well, we are all getting along here first- 
rate; Livy gains strength daily, and sits up 
a deal; the baby is five weeks old and—but 
no more of this; somebody may be reading 
this letter 80 years hence. And so, my 
friend (you pitying snob, | mean, who are 
holding this yellow paper in your hand in 
1960) save yourself the trouble of looking 
further; I know how pathetically trivial 
our small concerns will seem to you, and | 
will not let your eye profane them. No, | 
keep my news; you keep your compassion 
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Suffice it you to know, scoffer and ribald, 
that the little child is old and blind, now, 
and once more toothless; and the rest of us 
are shadows, these many, many years. Yes, 
and your time cometh! 

Mark. 


At the farm that year Clemens was 
working on The Prince and the Pau- 
per, and, according to a letter to 
Aldrich, brought it to an end September 
14th. It is a pleasant letter, worth pre- 
serving. The book by Aldrich here men- 
tioned was The Stillwater Tragedy. 


To T. B. Aldrich, in Ponkapog, Mass.: 
ELMIRA, Sept, 15, ‘80. 
My pear Axtpricu,—Thank you ever so 
much for the book—I had already finished 
it, and prodigiously enjoyed it, in the 
periodical of the notorious Howells, but it 
hits Mrs. Clemens just right, for she is hav- 
ing a reading holiday, now, for the first time 
in some months; so between-time s, when the 
new baby is asleep and strengthening up for 
another attempt to take possession of this 
place, she is going to read it. Her strong 
friendship for you makes her think she is 
going to like it. 
I finished a story yesterday, myself. | 
counted up and found it between sixty and 


eighty thousand words—about the size of 


your book. It is for boys and girls—been at 
work at it several years, off and on. 

I hope Howells is enjoying his journey to 
the Pacific. He wrote me that you and 
Osgood were going also, but | doubted 1 
believing he was in liquor when he wrote it. 
In my opinion, this universal applause over 
his book is going to land that man in a 
Retreat inside of two months. I notice the 
papers say mighty fine things about your 
book, too. You ought te try to get into the 
same establishment with Howells. But ap- 
plause does not affect me—lI am always 
calm—this is because I am used to it. 

Well, good-bye, my boy, and good luck to 
you. Mrs. Clemens asks me to send her 
warmest regards to you and Mrs. Aldrich— 
which I do, and add those of 

Yrs ever Mark. 


On the completion of The Prince and 
the Pauper story Clemens had naturally 
sent it to Howells for consideration. 
Howells wrote, “I have read the two 
P’s and I like it immensely, it begins 


well and it ends well.”” He pointed out 
some things that might be changed or 
omitted, and added, “It is such a book 
as I would expect from you, knowing 
what a bottom of fury there is to your 
fun.”” Clemens had thought —— 
of publishing the story anonymously i 
the fear that it would not be cvapial 
seriously over his own signature. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
Xmas Eve, 1880. 

My pear Howe tts,—I was prodigiously 
delighted with what you said about the 
book—so, on the whole, I’ve concluded to 
publish intrepidly, instead of concealing the 
authorship. I shall leave out that bull 
story. 

Next day I attended to business—which 
was, to introduce Twichell to Gen. Grant 
and procure a private talk in the interest of 
the Chinese Educational Mission here in the 
U.S. Well, it was very funny. Joe had 
been sitting up nights building facts and 
arguments together into a mighty and 
unassailable array and had studied them 
out and got them by heart—all with the 
trembling half-hearted hope of getting 
Grant to add his signature to a sort of peti- 
tion to the Viceroy of China; but Grant took 
in the whole situation in a jiffy, and before 
Joe had more than fairly got started, the old 
man said: “l’ll write the Viceroy a letter- 
a separate letter—and bring strong reasons 
to bear upon him; I know him well, and 
what I say will have weight with him; | 
will attend to it right away. No, no thanks- 
I shall be glad to do it—it will be a labor of 
love.” 

So all Joe’s laborious hours were for 
naught! It was as if he had come to borrow 
a dollar, and been offered a thousand before 
he could unfold his case... . 

But it’s getting dark. Merry Christmas 
to all of you. 

Yrs Ever, Mark. 


The Chinese Educational Mission, 
mentioned in the foregoing, was a thriv- 
ing Hartford institution, projected eight 
years before by a Yale graduate named 
Conk Wing. The Mission was now 
threatened. 

Perhaps at this time Li Hung Chang 

was experiencing one of his partial eclip- 
ses, or possibly he was not interested. 
In any event, the Hartford Mission did 
not survive. 














Silence 


BY WALLACE 


GEE = PHOT was the silence of New 
pee ee ps York which had op- 

| | pressed me the whole 
\ | | Ay, week. The vast city 
IN) | r@ seemed to cringe away 
aft lisa aRTe y. from me, and I am sure 
Sg GA «1 should have gone rav- 
ing mad had I not, by an opportune 


accident, encountered my deliverer, Mr. 
Hamilcar O’ Brine; and though his time- 
ly rescue cost me something I dearly 
loved and cherished, still must I put the 
loss to his credit, as one thinks gratefully 
of a surgeon who, in saving one’s life, 
has removed something valuable, like a 
kidney or a lung. 

Our meeting was after this manner. 
You see, | was not one of those Western- 
ers who rely upon the metropolis for 
recreation and excitement. ‘Those were 
the days when I hated New York and 
New York, I was sure, hated me. We 
were temperamentally different—simply 
refused to understand each other. I was 
a home-loving man who, although not of 
a churchy frame of mind, maintained a 
somewhat ecclesiastical exterior. I af- 
fected gold-rimmed spectacles—not be- 
cause my eyesight required their aid, 
but because they imparted dignity to 
my appearance. Under my ears, too, 
I cultivated neat oblongs of reddish- 
brown hair—side-chops, I think they are 
lightly called. I fancied cutaway coats 
of Oxford gray and high, square-topped 
derby hats. I was at that time nearing 
my fortieth year. I looked a trifle older, 
which was fitting, I reflected, in a man 
of business responsibilities. 

It was on the Wednesday before my 
hurried trip to America’s metropolis 
that Mr. Parker, head of our tinware 
novelty enterprise in Sycamore Creek, 
called me to his private office. 

“Mr. Sprigg, | want you to take the 
afternoon train to New York, go to the 
Interplanetary Tin-Plate offices there, 
and sell our South Furia Pie-Dish Mills 
for the best figure you can get.” 


IRWIN 


| evinced my astonishment, and pro- 
tested that there were gentlemen con- 
nected with our company who under- 
stood New York and its ways far better 
than I. 

“That’s just the point,” protested Mr. 
Parker. “I have picked you out be- 
cause you are sort of oily and _soft- 
spoken and soc thing to look at. Did you 
ever hear of J. Whifington Whack?” 

The name of the Interplanetary’s 
powerful president was as familiar to me 
as that of the Czar of all the Russias. 
| admitted as much. 

“Well, Whack is eccentric. One of 
our agents saw him about six years ago. 
He was then one of the moving spirits 
in the Anti-Noise League. He had 
something the matter with his nerves 
and couldn’t bear a quick movement or 
a loud sound anywhere in his vicinity. 
He made his office-boy wear padded 
shoes, wouldn’t allow talk above a mum- 
ble in his neighborhood. His life mania 
seemed to be silence. He was crazy to 
put a husher on New York, and wanted 
to make an example of everybody that 
came his way.” 

“So you have chosen me because of 
my staid appearance and noiseless man- 
ner of approach?” I smiled, proud to be 
honored by so high a commission. 

‘That’s it,” Mr. Parker agreed. 
“Take my tip. Pussy-foot into his pres- 
ence. Purr your way into his confi- 
dence.” 

Those were his parting admonitions 
as I hurried toward the train which was 
to bear me to the metropolis | abomi- 
nated. 

I had no sooner set foot in New York 
than I experienced that deserted feel- 
ing which always oppressed me there. 
Every one in this mad Bedlam seemed 
to be talking a different language from 
mine. I wandered, lonely as a cloud, 
utterly out of contact with my fellow- 
beings. Street-car conductors, police- 


men, loiterers in front of shop-windows 

















I SPREAD BLUE-PRINTS BEFORE HIM 


returned my appealing looks with an 
icy stare. | was not wanted in New 
York. Ofhceially | was not there. I had 
scarcely been in the place an hour before 
a mad yearning to talk and be talked to 
took possession of me. It was as though 
| were stranded on some nightmare 
island, a place inhabited by awful au- 
tomata built to look like men and 
women, who, eagerly running back and 
forth, insisted on pushing me here and 
there, stepping on my toes, knocking off 
my hat-——vet never a sign of human 
sympathy, recognition, ofr apology. 

It was in a dreary frame of mind, 
then, that I took the roaring subway on 
the morning of my arrival and pursued 
my mission to the noise-detesting J. 
Whiffineton Whack. A machine-made 
stenographer outside his office door gave 
me a glassy glare as she surveyed my 
neat, almost clerical, appearance. F1- 
nally the clockwork within her skull 
seemed to conclude that | was admis- 


sible, for she pointed me to the holy of 


holies, which I entered a-tiptoe, respect- 
ful to Mr. Whack’s mania for silence. 
If that gentleman was wooing per- 


fect peace, | had entered at an unfortu- 
nate moment, for his desk was placed 
near an open window which was almost 
directly under a bend in the elevated 
road. He was looking out of the win- 
dow, rubbing his hands nervously, and 
the dreadful roaring of a passing train 
permitted me to reach his desk before he 
sensed my approach. 

“Well?” he snarled, suddenly, wrig- 
gling impatiently inside his bright-green 
coat as, turning his little, drawn face, he 
focused upon me large, goggling, neu- 
rotic eyes. 

“| have been sent by Mr. Parker in 
the matter of the South Furia Pie-Dish 
Mills,” I began softly, knowing that 
brevity as well as quiet would best suit 
such a man. 

“What’s that?” he inquired, straining 
his ear closer to my lips. The elevated 
train, rounding the curve, was roaring 
horribly. [| repeated my short intro- 
ductory remarks and went on, mono- 
syllabically: 

“Our ground plans.” 
prints before him. 

“Hum,” remarked J. 


I spread blue- 
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Whack, scarcely glancing at my exhibit. 

‘Views of mills.” I laid sheaf of 
photographs on his desk. 

He shuffled them over once and laid 
them down. 

“Our financial condition,” I whis- 
pered, producing typewritten sheets. 

I was disconce rted to notice that Mr. 
Whack, his large, 
nervous eyes fixed 
upon me and not my 
exhibit, was touching 
a button under the 
edge of his desk. \ 
secretary entered. 

“Mr. Umph ts wait- 
ing for you, sir,”” said 
the young man. 

‘*Sorry, said i; 
Whiffington Whack, 
cracking a dry smile 
in my direction. 
“Come in some other 
time. I'll take your 
name and address.” 

He was gone. 
Crushed, disap- 
pointed, dazed by his 
disastrous snubbing, | 
slowly gathered up my 
prints and papers. 
Something about me, 
some strident note in 
my voice, some hasty 
gesture, had jarred his 
broken nerves. Mr. 
Parker, my revered 
employer, given 
me this high trust be- 
cause of my soft ap- 
proach, my soothing delivery. And 
vet | had somehow bungled the job. 

The gloom which had obsessed me 
now deepened from blue to brown as 
| limped wearily back toward the sub- 
way station. That outcast feeling 
which New York manages to give het 
visitors from the West clutched me 
with a demon claw. ‘If only somebody 
would talk to me! 
over and over. I was almost grateful to 
the subway guard who snarled, “Step 
up!” in my ear; but the expression with 
which he said it managed to take all 
comfort from his words. In all that 
crush of passengers which crowded the 
up-town-flying car there was not one 


SON 


’ | kept telling myself 
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voice to soothe me with a comforting 
remark. The elderly lady to whom | 
gave my seat sniffed suspiciously and 
sat down. The strap-hanger who, in 
reading an evening paper, persisted in 
tickling my side-whiskers with a corner 
of his sheet, glared at me dehantly when 
| attempted to read the baseball score 





eye: | APPROACHED A FAT, JOLLY-LOOKING PER- 
Vac WHO LOLLED IN A’ PADDED CHAIR 


on an inside page. | was alone, a leper, 
avoided by a city of five million souls. 
In my bitterness of spirit I thought of 
returning at once to Sycamore Creek 
with its entirely human popul: ition. No 
one is alone in Sycamore Creek. ‘There 
one may be the most unpopular man in 
town, but people will stop you in the 
post-office to tell you so. There is no 
such word “stranger”? in Sycamore 
Creek; the very newest arrival—unless 
he be a runaway criminal—is at once 
taken in hand by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and given a free ride out past the 
water-works where there are factory 
sites to sell. No one Is neglected there. 
Moodily I returned at last to the 
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Grand Babel Hotel, where I was lodged. 
After a solitary lunch, which ended by 
my waiter savagely snatching the tip 
| held out for him and giving no thanks 
in return, I strolled drearily into the 
foyer. In that vast marble hall were 
hundreds of travelers, many of them 
appearing as deserted as myself. In all 
this idle throng there must be some kind 
spirit, I reflected, who wished to speak 
and be spoken to. At last, upon a vent- 
ure, I approached a fat, jolly-looking 
person who, a comic paper in his lap, 
lolled in a padded chair. 

“Nice day,” I ventured, politely, us- 
ing the form of address most popular in 
Sycamore Creek. 

“What’s that?” asked the fat one, 
looking less jolly. 

“Nice day—a little hot, but bright.” 

Without an attempt at reply, the 
plum _— dropped his comic paper 
and Later | saw him in intimate 
ie with the house detective, 
the latter eying me suspiciously. Pas- 
sionately I envied the fat man. He had 
found some one to talk to. 

It was at that moment that my gaze, 
in following the broad marble steps lead- 
ing down to the basement, lit upon a sign 
that meant sudden hope to me. “ Bar- 
ber-shop”’—I beheld the gilt lettering 
on a black ground. An inspiration! 
Why hadn’t I thought of that in the 
first place? You can always get a bar- 
ber to talk to you. Any newspaper 
humorist will tell you that. In fact, 
according to all traditions I had learned 
to revere, it is easier to start a barber 
than to stop one. Therefore, my course 
was simple. With a smile of pleasant 
anticipation, I descended to the ton- 
sorial department. 

The room I entered showed the anti- 
septic, tiled whiteness of an operating- 
room. Only the buzzing of the electric 
shampoo, singing unpleasantly like a 
dentist’s burr, broke the stillness of that 
dreadful place where, row upon row, 
many sheeted patients lay—etherized, 
perhaps—under the instruments of the 
white-clad surgeons who bent over them. 
Here there was none of the slipshod so- 
ciability prevailing in Sycamore Creek’s 
leading barber-shop. Even the mani- 
curists, flitting daintily from chair to 
chair, had somewhat the appearance of 


Red Cross nurses administering first 
aid. The head barber, a scientific-look- 
ing gentleman with an immense shock 
of hair, compelled me to occupy a chair 
in the center of the first row. | leaned 
back and, as the white sheet was being 
tucked under my collar, I entertained a 
momentary thrill of hope. The barber 
who looked down on me had warm, 
brown, human eyes and the humorous 
mouth of a raconteur. Here, then, at 
last would my hungry ears find satisfac- 
tion. With a somewhat finer touch 
than a Sycamore Creek barber could 
ever apply, the man began lathering my 
chin. 

“The New York Giants are putting 
up a fine game,” I ventured, by way of 
starting him off before his soapy layer 
had entirely sealed my lips. 

The barber, smiling amiably, leaned 
his ear very close to my mouth in an 
attitude of interrogation. 

“Nice team this year—New York 
Nationals,” | pursued. ‘‘What do you 
think about the results?” 

An expression of fright came into 
those warm, brown eyes. Glancing once 
furtively toward the head barber, he 
leaned again and whispered, rapidly: 

“Sorry, mister. We ain’t allowed to 
talk in this shop.” 

“Wipe off that lather!” I fairly 
shouted as I bounded from the chair and 
tore away my cerements. Even my 
mad haste did not seem to ruffle him, 
for he did as he was bid without a sound 
of protest and the next moment, having 
tipped the Greek pirate who helped me 
on with my coat, I was being bowed 
solemnly, silently, out by the head 
barber. 

I rushed into the street, filled with 
despair’s false energy. New York was 
driving me rapidly toward the mad- 
house. What sort of place was this 
where even barbers refuse to talk to 
their customers? Then, indeed, I re- 
membered what experienced travelers 
had told me of the changing styles in 
barbers. The old-fashioned barber had 
been a monologist, a gossip, a purveyor 
of news, anecdotes, rumors. Through 
the abuse of his conversational advan- 
tage, taking his victim while he was 
down, and talking him deaf, the old- 
fashioned barber had become the gibe 
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of the comic press; the humorists of the 
metropolis, reverencing nothing, had 
jeered so industriously at his trite re- 
marks upon the weather and sporting 
futurities that the old-fashioned barber 
had been supplanted in the region of 
smart hair-dressers. Too long had he 
aired his political views to sophisticated 
worldlings who, gagged with lather, lay 
powerless to reply. His name had be- 
come anathema in Fifth Avenue, a blight 
on Broadway. The public had become 
wise to his wiles. No more could he 
stand, shamelessly bald of head, boast- 
ing the properties of his sure-growth 
hair tonics. The talkative barber, the 
bald-headed barber had fled. Efficient 


mutes with luxuriant heads of waving 


IKE 


“a 


SINGS OUT A SUBMARINE” 


hair had taken his place. And I, alone 
in New York, thirsted, hungered, with- 
ered away for the lack of human con- 
versation. 

My disgust with New York grew as 
I walked her unfriendly streets. What 
was I to do with a town where even the 
barber refused to talk to me? Only a 
dogged determination to succeed in the 
commercial project which had brought 
me so far egged me on. I could not 
go home like this, acknowledging defeat. 
There must be some way of asserting my 
ego in the offices of the Interplanetary 
Tin-Plate Company. But how? 

During this soliloquy I had walked 
far. At last, foolishly, perhaps, but 
desperate for activity, I decided to make 
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a second attempt upon the sphinx-like 


Mr. Whack. 


The sun had already sunk behind the 
skyscrapers when, still considering an 
effective method of attack upon my dif- 
heult customer, | wandered through one 
of the shabby side-streets which fledge 
lower Broadway. ‘The red-and-white 
spiral of a barber’s pole at first dis- 
tracted me from my unpleasant reverie, 
and over this the sign that was to mean 
renewed hope to me: 


HAMILCAR O’BRINE 
THE BOSS DIME SHAVER 


There was an open-hearted appeal 
about that sign. And when I glanced 
through the window, bright with ciga- 
rette advertisements, I glimpsed that 
which cheered my eyes to see—a _ per- 
feetly bald- headed barber! Nobody with 
a skull so ivory-smooth as that could be 
other than an old-fashioned barber. 
Although I scarce dared form the 
thought, something told me it was so. 
Here was a fellow-being who would ope 
the founts of speech until | swam or 
drowned in inexhaustible conversation! 

He greeted my entrance with spark- 
ling eyes. Almost before I had seated 
myself in his embracing chair he was 
beginning to tune up. 

“In the undertaking line?” he asked, 
as he tucked a towel under my collar. 

**No,” [assured him; “I’m a traveler 
for a Western firm.” 

“Don’t sell caskets or hymn-books, 
do your” he persisted. “Excuse me, but 
I didn’t think anybody but undertakers 
ever wore these any more.”” He ran an 
experienced forefinger through the ob- 
long of whisker under my left ear’ “I 
once had a customer who shaved his 
neck so high that his back view looked 
like a caterpillar on a_ grape-fruit. 
There’s no law against wearing what you 
want, so long as it don’t interfere with 
other people’s happiness. Shave? Sure. 
And, say, you ought to have a shampoo 
with Gunn’s Germ Debilitator —anti- 
phlogistic, prophylactic antidote for the 
mollicules of the hair. No, I never 
studied to be a doctor, but I get a lot 
of education reading the labels off the 
tonic-bottles.” 


He told me volumes about himself 
while I lay back, reveling in the music 
of it. He had been married and di- 
vorced twice, had been barber for a 
traveling circus, had been cured of 
rheumatism by the sting of a bee, and 
believed the powder trust was behind 
all this preparedness talk. 

“T ?ain’t always been in this part of 
town,” he confided, his tongue and his 
razor-strop. clattering with equal ve- 
locity. “Up to five years ago | worked 
in a flossy joint, twenty-fve for the 
shave, seventy-five for the shampoo, 
extra for the tonic. But I ain’t anxious 
to get rich. This is the life! Here aman 
can open his trap and let out a little 
dialogue without a spotter coming along 
and putting you on the carpet. I used 
to work at the Grand Babel Hotel. 
That’s a choice morgue.” 

“Tt certainly is,” I agreed, just as he 
lathered my mouth. 

“For a year or so there, before they 
made the new rules, it was as gentle- 
manly a place as you’d wish. Every- 
body talking anecdotes and repartee. 
Them was happy times. Great actors 
and business men dropping into my 
chair—I got a brainful of grand talk 
every day. Then my hair began falling 
away and I knew I was ticketed for the 
minor league, barberously speaking. 
About that time they got a head barber 
who was a silence fan. Wouldn’t let us 
boys in the shop say a word to custom- 
ers. They got the wrong idea, those 
guys. It ain’t healthy for a barber to 
keep still while he’s shaving a customer. 
It’s like filling a man with hot whisky 
and then stopping his pores. The death- 
rate among barbers has shot up like a 
rocket since that style came in.” 

By now a solid mask of thick lather 
covered my face, so, without fear of 
interruption, Hamilcar O’ Brine, my gal- 
lant rescuer, was going full swing. 

**No, sir, there’s too much being said 
about silence in New York nowadays. 
The Anti-Noise League is trying to put 
a Maxim silencer on the elevated road, 
and they’ve made the Brooklyn Bridge 
so quiet that you can almost hear a lady 
scream when she’s knocked down by a 
conductor. The trouble is, people are 
getting sensitive about having New York 
called the loudest city in the world. 
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And then there’s a lot of sound-proot 
cranks like J. Whifhngton Whack used 
to be—they make a lot of trouble.” 

At the mention of the name of the 
gentleman whose ear | had been striving 
so vainly to interest in my project, | 
confess | jumped slightly. Mr. O’Brine 
obligingly cauterized the razor-cut which 
my restlessness had caused and went on. 

“Ever hear what silence did to J. 
Whiffington Whack? Thought maybe 
you did by the way you jumped. He 
used to come to the Grand Babel Hotel 
for his shaves, and I guess it was him that 
got me fired. Whack was, at that time, 
one of the lawyers hired by the Inter- 
planetary lTin-Plate Company, working 
in that same kinda peevish way he’s 
kept up since he’s been president of the 
concern. 

“Well, one day J. Whiffiington gets an 
idea that most of the business energy 
of America was being let out through 
the mouth. Got to be a sort of efficiency 
expert in the way of vocal cords, and 
declared that the gas wasted every day 





This gives Whiff the Willies. 


in talk would keep America in Zeppelins 
for a year. He wasn’t boss in his law- 
ofhce at that time, so he couldn't keep 
things as still as he liked, but he wore 
himself to a frazzle worrying over every 
voice that was raised above a whisper, 
and made himself darned noxious all 
over the place. 

“One morning things came to a cli- 
max. It seems the company was suing 
somebody’s heirs for about half the real 
estate in Long Island, and they’ d given 
J. W hifington the biggest job of his 
life—summing up alibis and ad valoriums 
which the company positively had to see 
by five o'clock that afternoon. J. Whif- 
fington got down to his office before the 


janitor was up, and was just biting his 


teeth into page three-thirty-three of the 
law-book when in comes the office-boy 
and, standing in the hallway outside, 
began an imitation ‘of Frank Tinney. 
He brained 
the sweet child with a paper-weight and 
went back again to page three-thirty- 
three. Suddenly there came an awful 





‘“WHIFFY, YOU WAS CRUEL TO ME THIS MORN, YOU BEAT IT, 


NOT GIVING ME A CHANCE TO 
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bump outside. It turned out that 
twenty men had come in to move a safe 
and was holding a mass meeting in the 
next room. This was an earful for the 
silence fan. He put a book-mark in page 
three-thirty-three, tucked the book un- 
der his arm, popped on his Kelly, and 
beat it for his home in the upper West 
Side. 

** |. Whiffington Whack was living in a 
flat in those days. He was starting in 
small, so he only had two children and 
a dog, besides his wife, who was inter- 
ested in suffrage work. When he got 
home that morning it was just a little 
after ten o'clock, so he figured it out 
that, by boring his nose into the volume 
for about six hours he could learn enough 
about alibis and ad valoriums to bring 
in his report before five. So he sets 
down fm | starts in again reading page 
three-thirty-three. 

“Before he locked himself into his 
room he says to his wife, ‘I want si- 
lence,’ but Mrs. Whack was busy tele- 

honing to Federation Headquarters, so 
pron she didn’t hear him. Anyway, he 
didn’t get it. The hired help started a 
ballyhoo down the dumb-waiter; Mrs. 
Whack fired the nurse and took ten 
minutes telling her why; Baby Whifhing- 
ton chewed Fido’s tail and Fido came 
back by biting Baby in the ankle, which 
starts Baby howling like a wounded 
wolf. J. Whiffington pops on his Kelly 
again and comes scooting out of the 
door, mad as a German hero. 

“*Is this what you call silence?’ he 
pipes, loud and clear. ‘It’s what I 
call insulting.’ She side-steps and lets 
him have two or three more haymakers 
before he can dodge down the elevator, 
his thumb still on page three-thirty- 
three, where he’d been interrupted. 

“|. Whiffington Whack was fruit for 
the nut-bin by that time. The hours 
were turkey-trotting by; it was getting 
nearer five o’clock every minute and he 
hadn’t learned any further than ‘afore- 
said’ out of that law-book he carried 
under his arm. He wished he was Helen 
Keller, the noises and the sights of New 
York made him that mad. About 
Fighty-frst Street and Broadway he 
got an idea—like a flash. He calls a 
taxi and orders the chofe to drive him 
post-hasty to the water-front on the 


East River. He knew a ship-chandler 
there named Ike Clark—it was him told 
me most of this story last Christmas 
when he got drunk and came in to get 
his annual haircut. 

“It seems that Ike was setting in 
front of his box-ofice on the dock, eat- 
ing tobacco and stroking the long 
Leopolds he wore all over his chin, when 
out bounces J. Whithngton Whack from 
his taxi. 

“*Tke! hollers Whiff, ‘I want to hire 
a yacht.’ 

“*Plain or steam?” inquires Ike, who 
guaranteed to keep anything from a fer- 
ryboat to an airship. 

“*The kind that don’t make a noise,’ 
snarls Whack. ‘I want to put out to sea 
for about four hours and find if I can’t 
get a little silence.’ 

“*T got just the thing!’ Ike sings out, 
tilting down from his chair and leading 
Whack to the edge of the wharf where 
he showed him a queer kinda boat, lay- 
ing half-submerged in the water and 
looking like a sheet-iron whale. 
“*What’s that?’ asks J. Whiffington. 

***A submarine,’ explains Ike, kindly. 
“The Q-13, rejected by the U. S. Navy 
after she got a blow-out in the gas- 
tank and choked the engineer to death.’ 

“*Is she safe? Whack, looking ner- 
vous, manages to get the question over 
his tonsils. 

**Safe enough,’ says Ike, ‘and that’s 
retty safe for a submarine. The point 
’m getting at is this: There’s nothing 

in the world so silent as the inside of a 
submarine under water. If you got any 
thinking to do, or want to pull off 
something in the murder line, hire a 
submarine. Charges, ten dollars an 
hour as long as you want, inside a year.’ 

**Who'll run her? asks Whiff, still 
sort of doubtful. 

“*Me,’ says Ike. 

** And the upshot of it was that Whack 
climbed into the mechanical fish, con- 
tracting for three hours under water and 
return to the same wharf when the time 
was up. Ike and his son Helmar seemed 
to be all the crew there was. But 
Whack wasn’t scared, it seemed so calm 
and peaceful-like when the old tub 
started sinking toward the bottom of the 
East River. 

“Whack locked himself into the sheet- 
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IKE FOUND WHACK ON THE FLOOR CHAWING THE COVERS OF HIS LAW-BOOK 


iron cabin and started to work. He sort 
of grinned as he probed his nose into 
page three-thirty-three of that old law- 
book. Here was silence, by hickory! 
with gilt trimmings! Not a sound any- 
wheres except the swish of the water and 
the lullaby of the dynamos. It stayed 
this way about ten minutes. Then, sud- 
denly, it developed that traveling in a 
U-boat gave Ike Clark that grand-opera 
feeling in the lungs. He just simply had 
to open up his soul in song. Ike had a 
voice like nothing outside the zoo, and 
when he had finished off ‘My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean,’ and had roared 
his way into ‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold’ Whack jumps up and starts after 
him. Nothing doing. The door of his 
sheet-iron cabin was stuck like a fly- 
paper. He yanked it and pulled it and 
kicked it, but fast stayed the door and 
louder bellered Ike, now trying varia- 
tions on the ‘Anvil Chorus” by Wagner. 

‘Less noise, please!’ pipes J. W hifington 
in his funny little peevish voice. He 
might as well been blowing smoke at the 


Woolworth Building for all the good it 
done. Ike was a little deef and it never 
occurred to him he was disturbing any- 
body worth mentioning. Also his son 
Helmar was mending a steam-pipe with 
a monkey-wrench, which raised such a 
bell-chorus that Whack’s voice sounded 
small, like a humming-bird’s whistle. 
“Well, the concert went on for three 
solid hours. J. Whiffington got tired of 
pounding on the walls of his armor-plate 
cell, so he decided to go plumb crazy. 
I don’t know how long he stayed that 
way, but that afternoon, when the U- 
boat bumped back at her place in the 
East River, Ike pried open his passen- 
ger’s door and found Whack on the floor 
chawing the covers of his law-book. 
“After he got over the fit he was 
a-throwing J. Whiffington scrambled 
out to the wharf and looked at his 
watch. It was now three o’clock. Of 
course you can’t pour a whole brainful 
of law-book knowledge into your head 
in that time; but Whack had two hours 
before five o’clock when he had to report 
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to his boss with them alibis and syllabis 
and habeas corporations all learnt. If 
he could only find perfect silence! 
That’s what was eating him as he 
streaked down the street and caught 
another taxi. This time he told the 
driver to rush him back to his flat. It 
was a useless job trying to keep that 
boiler-factory quiet, says Whack to 
himself, but he could at least find a soft 
chair where he could put his feet on the 
victrola and study that there book. 

“As his taxi blistered the pavements 
on the way home, J. Whiffiington kept 
thinking what he could do with two 
hours of silence. In two hours, left to 
himself, Washington planned the Battle 
of Waterloo. In two hours of uninter- 
rupted monotony Edison discovered the 
five-reel Mary Pickford; in the same 
time, setting quietly inclosed with him- 
self, Doc Cook discovered the North 
Pole. What couldn’t J. Whifhngton 
Whack accomplish before five o’clock, if 
he could only flam his wife into keeping 
his flat quiet for a while? Sure, he could 
cut a ripe intellectual cheese all right, 
all right. 

“Well, still groaning and mumbling 
to himself, J. Whithngton paid the taxi 
man at his door and went up in the ele- 
vator. And he’d no sooner entered his 
flat than he hears the sound of sobbing 
hic-hic—just like that. And there was 
Mrs. Whack with her face laid against 
the furniture. 

“*Whiffy,’ she guggles, ‘you was 
cruel to me this morn. With a bitter 
word on your lips you beat it, not giving 
me a chance to say my soul was my own. 
But look!’ She hop-scotched to her feet 
and pointed out the whole flat. ‘I’ve 
fixed it so you won’t be annoyed any 
more. I’ve arranged everything for 
you so you shall not hear the least 
sound. I have fired the Swedish kitchen 
chauffeur, sent the children and dog 
away to their grandmother, plugged the 
telephone-bell. Now what am I?’ 

“*Hubby’s little angel-cake!’ says 





Whiff. And the next minute he had 


took his law-book and made a home run 
for the library. 

“Well, he locks the door, kicks off his 
shoes, opens the book at page three- 
thirty-three, and spreads himself out in 
the softest chair in the room. And with 


that he begins chawing away at that 
there law case, absolutely sure in his 
mind that he can finish the job before 
five o’clock. He is happy, mister. He’s 
got silence, for there ain’t a sound louder 
than an ant’s college yell from one end of 
that flat to the other.” 

Hamilcar O’Brine, the old-fashioned 
barber, fell suddenly silent and began 
brushing lather reflectively into my side- 
whiskers, eying the job, head to one side, 
like an artist admiring some especially 
beautiful color effect. 

“What happened then?” I asked, im- 
patiently, curiously irritated by his 
absent-minded lathering as well as by 
the way he had left Mr. Whack locked 
in his library. ‘Did he master his 
law-book and get down-town by five 
o’clock r 

“He had been in that room nearly 
two hours,” went on Hamilcar, his soapy 
brush still playing among the hairs be- 
neath my left ear, “‘and all that time his 
wife had been a-tiptoeing around the 
place, squelching everything that looked 
like a noise. At last, as the hour of five 
drawed near, she heard a mysterious and 
awful racket thundering and squeaking 
through the place. She was that horri- 
hed she ’most screamed. She tiptoed to 
all the bedrooms, thinking a water-pipe 
had busted, but, search as she would, she 
couldn’t find nothing, and the noise 
went on just the same. Still tiptoeing, 
she went sleuthing for that awful racket, 
which was now rumbling through the 
flat like it would shake down the plaster. 
Something fierce. At last she came to 
the library door and stood quite ghastly. 
Yes, the noise was coming from inside. 
A sort of cross between a groan and a 
whistle that had been married by a vam- 
pire, she heard it emerging. She was 
scared to interrupt her husband in his 
important work, yet there was no other 
way to it. Perhaps he was dying in 
there, crushed to death with the heft of 
his job. 

“She opens the door softly and peeps 
in. ‘Whiffy, darling!’ she hollers, but 
there ain’t no reply. Then she steals 
forwards more boldly—and what d’ya 
think she sees?” 

I gave it up, so Hamilcar supplied the 
information. 

“There, spread out in his padded 
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chair, laid J. Whiffngton Whack, fast 
asleep, his book open at page three-thir- 
ty-three, just where he’d started.” 

‘*Hadn’t read a line?” I asked. 

‘““Nope. Silence done it,” explained 
Hamilcar as, with a dexterous flourish, 
he drew his razor through my left side- 
whisker. 

‘Here! What you 
fairly shouted, seizing him 
by his wrist as | leaped from 
my chair. “I didn’t tell 
you to shave off my side- 
whiskers.” 

I surveyed myself in the 


are doing?” | 


glass. Indeed, he had done 
his worst, for the adorn- 
ment which had so_ long 


hung beneath my left ear, 
imparting dignity to my en- 
tire personality, he had seal- 
loped and rutted so cruelly 
with his razor that nothing 
remained but a 
patch. 

‘*Sorry, mister,’’ he 
apologized, contritely. “I 
was that busy talking I for- 
got to ask you if you wanted 


ragged 


"em off. Most people do, 
you know.” 
“Why, man,” I splut- 


tered, losing my temper, | 
confess, “I’ve been culti- 
vating these side-whiskers 
carefully for over five years. 
They’re my identification 
mark; they’re—” 

“You ought to change 
your identity, if that’s the 
case,’ urged Hamilcar 
O’ Brine, soothingly. “‘ Now 
come on, like a good feller. Let me slice 
off the other one, so your face won’t look 
so lopsided. Honest, you'll stop looking 
like a cut-rate embalmer if you let me 
fix you up.” 

There was nothing left me now but to 
submit, although it was with a snort 
of indignation, mingled with a feeling 
of sentimental regret that I saw him 
shave away the right side and clean up 
the wreckage of the left. And as he 
worked he continued industriously with 
his monologue. 

“Yes, sir. That there experience 


changed Mr. Whack’s life clean ’round. 
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Since that day he never could bear the 
sound of silence. Made up his mind 


there wasn’t no use trying to cure New 
York, so he decided the only way to 
beat the game was to get used to it. 
Consequently he took to studying law in 
a turkey-trot parlor, the band going full 
blast in his ear. 
happened?” 


And what d’ya think 


WHACK?” I ROARED OUT. 
4 LETTER TO YOU FROM 


“| HAVE COME 
MR. PARKER” 


I held my peace. 

“|. Whifington Whack got to liking 
the big noise—all the horse-power in the 
city pounding in his ears. Changed his 
ofhces to a building where he could be 
under the elevated road when he worked. 
Always hires office-boys that whistle, 
stenographers that sing, and the janitor 
in his building says he won’t listen unless 
you holler like a mule-driver.” 

Hamilear O’Brine slightly lifted my 
head, so that I could inspect his work. 
After a glance in the mirror I was 
strangely surprised by my youthful ap- 
pearance. Hamilcar shared my delight. 
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“You're a good-looking feller, mis- 
ter,” he crowed. “All you ever needed 
was to give your face a chance. Now 
take those windows off your eyes, chuck 
the undertaker make-up, buy yourself a 
latest-model runabout suit of clothes, 
and maybe you can get into a modern 
ofhce, after all.” 

“While you’re about it, trim my 
mustache short,” | suggested. 

“Snappy style?” he inquired. 

“Quite peppery,” | agreed. ‘ Did you 
say this J. Whiffington Whack had be- 
come entirely noisy in his ideas?” 

“He believes,” explained Hamilcar, 
“in doing business on the Diamond Jim 


Brady principles with a little dash of 


Roosevelt on the side.” 

By now the old-fashioned barber was 
combing my hair college-boy _ style. 
The face I saw in the mirror was pleas- 
ingly strange to me. I put my spectacles 
in their case. 

Hamiulcar was visibly affected. “* Hon- 
est,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you dropped 
twenty years with them whiskers. Go 
buy yourself a hurrah suit of clothes 
now, and a_ burnt-orange © necktie, 
and—-gee! you'll look wide -awake 
enough to do business with old Whack 
himself!” 

Dimly in the distance | beheld a gen- 
tlemen’s outfitter’s sign. I fixed my 
course in that direction. 


J. Whiffington Whack was just rush- 
ing out of his office when I rushed in. 
He was a little, fidgety man, and, al- 
though the bright-green suit he wore 
was striking, it was hopelessly outdone 
by the costume of pin-check pattern 
with which I enlivened the place. 

“Mr. Whack?” I roared out, display- 
ing a boldness which seemed to go with 
my changed character. ‘One moment, 
if | might ask it! I have come with a 
letter to you from Mr. Parker—” 

“Well, well. I like your nerve!” 
bawled Mr. Whack. “So you've come, 
too, selling a pie-dish mill?’ 

I towered over him in an oratorical 
pose. I pitched my voice to a penetrat- 
ing key. Employing an amount of cheek 
absolutely amazing to myself, | plunged 
up to my ears in the details of the pie- 
dish industry. Mr. Whack stood spell- 
bound. Once or twice he opened his 


mouth as if to speak, but he was smoth- 
ered under my deluge of oratory. 

At last, with an unmistakable chuc- 
kle, “Enough!” he shouted, merrily. 
“Young man, you’ve got something to 
say. Step across the street with me. 
There’s a little café there where I can 
sit and listen to your lecture.” 

A half-hour later we were seated at a 
small table, two empty glasses between 
us and the board liberally strewn with 
blue - prints, documents, and photo- 
graphs. I paused, weary with speech, 
and mopped my brow. My heart was 
pounding wildly, for J. Whiffington 
Whack had just promised to take over 
the South Furia Pie-Dish enterprise at 
terms far better than | had ever dreamed 
of getting. 

“IT don’t mind telling you,” Mr. 
Whack assured me, as | sat folding up 
my documents, “‘ you’ve got the manner 
that sells things in this generation 
aggressive, self-assertive. You can’t 
pussy-foot into success any more. Do 
you know what convinced me of your 
merit?” 

I expressed my ignorance. 

“Your voice,” shouted Mr. Whack. 
“You're the first young man that’s come 
to me for weeks that I have been able 
to hear above all the racket in New 
York. And I want to tell you,” he pur- 
sued, “I like to talk business with nervy 
young fellows. ” Here he poked 
me slyly. “Oh, I’m onto the trick you 
played me!” 

I was relieved that he was not offended 
by the way I had come at him again in 
my sudden disguise. 

“That old chap with the side-whis- 
kers that came around to me this morn- 
ing with the same proposition—same 
name as yours, too. Well, with all due 
respect, I can’t stand those male spin- 
sters. I told my subordinates never to 
let him in my office again. But you put 
something over on me, you two.” 

“We two? I don’t understand,” | 
protested, quite honestly. 

“Oh, don’t you? Well, Ido. As soon 
as your father found he was too old- 
fashioned to get a rise out of me, he sent 
around his son.” 

J. Whiffington Whack winked a slow 
and knowing wink which I returned by 
a signal as crafty as his own. 
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Cruising in the “Yo-Ho-Ho’ 


BY RICHARD 


ERE > FP ap 
oe 


OT has always been con- 





oor %4 sidered proper in the 
\\ dl i setting forth of any no- 
av | Vo table voyage, from the 
STN fw time of the sailing of 
die) r _ hey Jason in the Argo, to 
Sy GAS preface the narrative 
with some account of the craft in which 
the voyage was undertaken. It is the 
more proper in the present instance 
because it is probable that no more 
extraordinary - looking craft has ever 
been seen on the face of the waters— 


none more calculated to create curiosity 
in the beholder—than the Yo-Ho-Ho. 
There are, needless to say, many larger 
and more splendid craft afloat, but I am 
sure I am safe in saying that there is 
none to compare with her in a certain 
apparitional quality which sets the old- 
est sailor on the Sound rubbing his eyes 
and wondering if he is awake or adream. 
The queenliest of private yachts would 
pass unnoticed were the Yo-Ho-Ho to 
heave in sight. The sight of the Wise 
Men of Gotham at sea in their bowl 
would scarcely make a greater sensation. 
Had Rip Van Winkle been a sailor, it is 
in such a craft you would have found 
him. It is evidently very hard for those 
seeing her for the first time to believe 
her real. She seems more like a mari- 
time hallucination than an actual boat— 
something perhaps out of the Armada 
still haunting the seas—a time-battered, 
sea-worn galleon, her masts gone in the 
gales, all towered poop and high-riding 
prow. With her big, broad, many-bow- 
windowed house, superimposed on her 
rakish, antique hull, she looks something 
between a viking ship and an old bow- 
windowed Elizabethan inn. In _ such 
boats weird old gnomelike men in anti- 
quated garments come sailing out of 
fairyland. 

But she is a real boat, for all that, as 
her great windlass, and “sampson- 
posts,” 
other 


her huge rudder and wheel, and 
appurtenances attest. 


nautical 


LE GALLIENNE 

Also she is duly registered according to 
the maritime laws of the United States 
as a ‘“‘steam-vessel,” under twenty tons, 
though actually she runs by gasoline, a 
concession to modernity which is en- 
tirely overpowered by her general air 
of antiquity. How old she actually is 
no man seems to know, or perhaps a 
feeling of delicacy toward her femininity 
makes her many acquaintances shy of 
mentioning it. Still there is no clam- 
digging ‘‘captain”’ on the northern shore 
of Long Island Sound old enough to re- 
member when she was young, though 
several of them remember her well in her 
previous incarnation as an oyster-sloop; 
and one or two of them have voyaged 
in her from New York to Narragansett 
Bay. And all speak well of her, as one 
of the toughest pieces of séa-going goods 
ever known on the Sound. 

Her heart is literally of oak, and her 
measurements are sturdy, she being 
some thirty-five feet “over all,” and no 
less than fourteen in beam. Yet, owing 
to her being built high in the bow, she 
escapes tubbiness, and, for all her girth 
and her years, rides the waves like a 
wild duck. She is painted bright blue 
in the hull, which is no small part of her 
astonishment, and thus suggests those 
warmer waters where the sailors are 
not afraid of bright colors. Her house 
is painted white, and she is furnished 
with a square, orange-colored sail which 
can be mounted over the broad deck of 
the house, and adds considerably to her 
“power” when running before the wind, 
as it adds, needs one say, no little to the 
general fantasy of her appearance. In 
spite of this and her years, she can, with 
her sail going, easily make her ten knots 
an hour, which is almost too fast for 
a boat whose business is dreams and 
whose destination is always, like Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s, some form of Eldo- 
rado. 

Like other ladies of a certain age, she 
has changed her name several times, 











200) HARPER’S 
the name by which she now goes being 
chosen as appropriate to her somewhat 
piratical appearance. Itis painted in bold 
white letters on the blue ground, on each 
side of her bow, as the law enjoins, and 
again on her buxom stern, with the name 
of her home port added: 


YO-HO-HO 
FIVE-MILE RIVER 


It has a fine, robustious, tarry look, 
suggestive of hoarse voices roaring out 


some deep-sea chantey to the rattle of 


the windlass chains. As she sways at her 
moorings in her quiet Connecticut cove 
facing the Sound she seems steeped in 
adventures, and has an air of having 
just come home from a two years’ voy- 
aging in far, spice-laden seas-—and seems 
to sum up to the eye, as in one rich, 
rugged word, all that the imagination 
evokes when we roll on the tongue such 
words as reef, shoal, derelict, mutiny, 
lagoon, maroon, three-decker, the Span- 
ish main, blockade - runner, capstan, 
marlinespike, and so forth. 

This in spite of the fact that her most 
thrilling voyages are yet to be made, 
and the voyage herein to be recorded 
was of the nature of a trial trip in sup- 
posedly unmysterious latitudes and 
mild, unadventurous waters. Long Is- 
land Sound, and the Connecticut River! 
Does the reader turn up his nose at such 
familiar stay-at-home names? Of course, 
he thinks he knows all about both, and, 
at all events, any one can make the trip 
in a New York and Hartford steamer 
for a dollar. He certainly can, just as 
any one can take the train from New 
York to Boston, and think, if he pleases, 
that he knows the country in between. 
The man who happens to have walked 
it knows it in somewhat different fash- 
ion. And, in just the same way, to have 
made the trip up the Sound and the 
Connecticut River to Hartford in your 
own boat is so diffe rent from making it 
in the company’s steamer or in some 
millionaire friend’s yacht that the two 
experiences can hardly be said to have 
anything in common. In the one case 
you have been merely carried at high 
speed from point to point, missing al- 
most everything in between; in the 
other all the “in between” is filled in 
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for you with vivid multitudinous ac- 
quaintance with every yard of water and 
coast-line. You have followed every bit 
of it, sometimes anxiously, on your 
chart, know what every small-print 
name looks like writ large in trees and 
rocks and nestling houses, in gleaming 
beaches or jutting headlands, in soli- 
tary wave-washed “lights ” or cozy har- 
bors. You have learned for yourself, at 
first hand, what a piece of your country’s 
map is really made of, and the knowl- 
edge is fastened in your memory by 
innumerable small incidents of the learn- 
ing-——-sometimes not unexciting, some- 
times just humanly commonplace. If 
you have all but gone ashore in a north- 
easter off the Penfield Light, you will 
know somewhat more precisely than 
most people the geographical position of 
Bridgeport; or, should you have filled 
up your gasoline-tank at Stratford for 
twelve cents a gallon, when every other 
port along the coast is charging eighteen 
or nineteen, your grateful amazement on 
the occasion will make it impossible for 
you to forget the Housatonic River. At 
least, in future you will always be able 
to spell it. 

Not, indeed, that I regard such geo- 
graphical acquisitions of much impor- 
tance for their own sake. It is with such 
knowledge as with all knowledge. The 
value lies rather in the pursuit than in 
the acquisition, the “traveling hope- 


fully,” the going after it in your own 
boat. But, if you happen to be born 
to feel like Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 


“ee 


“Water Rat,” that “there is nothing— 

absolutely nothing—half so much worth 
doing as simply messing about in boats; 
simply messing — about — in — boats,” 

then you will understand without any 
further telling. Your own boat is just 
like a new sweetheart. Everything 
about her is lovely. Everything she 
does seems fascinating. Nothing is a 
trouble to do for her, and any place you 
go with her seems wonderful. The Con- 
necticut River, on the River Plate—it is 
all one. That shy bird Romance is ever 
ahead of you, in early mornings when 
the decks are all dripping with dew, or 
at nights when the bucket you sling 
overboard comes up brimming with 
phosphorescent stars. Such freshness 
and glitter and gusto of living are to be 
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got nowhere else as on your own 
boat. 

It was growing late in the year for 
such a trip, said the wiseacres—the first 
week in October. One of them tele- 
phoned me the night before we started 
to warn me of the danger. He wouldn’t 
take such a trip at such a time of the 
year, he said, for a thousand dollars, and 
he knew every inch of the Sound from 
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Norwalk born and bred, and had messed 
—: in boats since he could remember. 

having at length got all our be- 
ieee aboard—ship’s stores, a small 
library of sea-varns—Marryat, Dana, 
Jacobs, Conrad—also much valuable ad- 
vice from the aforesaid wiseacres, on the 
morning of the seventh of October, in 
the vear of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifteen, we yanked the old windlass 
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Hell Gate to Point Judith. Danger? 
How delightful! We had scarcely hoped 
for that fascinating companion on our 
modest trip. “All right! Suit your- 
said my friend, and through the 
‘phone I could see him shaking his head. 
Fools rush in, et cetera. And it was quite 
true that the Artist and I knew as much 
about navigation as of aeroplaning. But 
we agreed that there is no way to learn 
a thing like doing it first. And had we 
not our full legal complement of life- 
belts, fire-extinguishers, fog-horns, “ pi- 
lot rules,”’ not to speak of charts, a com- 
pass, and a Bright Boy to help run the 
engine? In secret, | 
no little on the 

Vou. CXXXV.—Ni 


se lv es,” 


confess, we relied 
Bright Boy, who was 


806 .—2¢ 


RIDING AT ANCHOR 


up and down, got up the two anchors, 
big enough for Levi: ithe in, and were soon 
chugging out of Scott’s Cove, two hand- 
kerchiefs waving tender farewells from 
a small boat that soon began to look 
lost and wistful against the receding 
background of the D: irie n woods. It was 
a rather sad, “ominous”’-looking day. 
the morning promise already clouding 
over, and quite a threat of coming storm 
in the rising northeast wind. Just the 
wind, of course, we didn’t want. The 
day before had been the day—it always 
is—wind blowing steadily from the 
genial west. But we had had delays 
enough. We were going to start, let it 
blow all it had a mind to. For us there 





























UNMYSTERIOUS LATITUDES 


was no turning back. And we could 
always run in somewhere for shelter. 

Outside the cove the white-caps were 
already waiting for us, the sea, so to 
say, baring its teeth in an ironic glee. 
It seemed to be promising itself some 
fun. And presently the pots and pans in 
the galley gave a fussy, startled warning 
that our voyage had really begun, as our 
bows plunged downward in real Atlantic- 
liner fashion, robustly returning blow 
for blow, scattering a shower of spray 
with fhne zest, and rising up again, 
buovantly ready for the next. 

Hurrah! We are really off. All the 
good sea noises and boat noises in full 
swing. The gay hissing and rattling and 
swashing and rippling. The old inn- 
like cabin jollily rolling from side to side. 
Lanterns swaying, odds and ends falling 
around, a can upsetting, a dish smash- 
ing, just to teach us how to get things 
really snug and secure. 


Phen home, get her home, where the drunken 
rollers comb, 
And the shouting seas drive by, 
And the engines stamp and ring, and the 
wet bows reel and swing, 
And the Southern Cross rides high! 


We were just as much at sea, in just 
as real a boat. as the biggest and best of 
them. “ You bet vour sweet life!’ as the 
Artist remarked. We didn’t miss the 
Southern Cross, either. Then I left the 
Artist and the Bright Boy at the wheel 
while I went below-decks to take up 
my duties as ship’s cook. No one who 





AND UNADVENTUROUS WATERS 


loves the sea can be insensitive to the 
suggestive charm of the word “galley,” 
and as | set to work on our lunch | imag- 
ined myself cooking for a ship’s crew in a 
hurricane, dodging along the deck, be- 
tween seas, from fo’castle to cabin, with 
the captain’s dishes—and other such 
childish make-believe. Actually we had 
quite enough sea on for me to realize that 
a ship’s cook needs to be almost as much 
of a juggler as a cook, and | was justly 
proud of the way the coffee-pot kept its 
balance on the stove, with but one dis- 
aster, throughout the voyage. 

* Better keep inside the islands,” had 
said the Bright Boy after our first en- 
counter with white-caps. He didn’t 
mean the Sandwich Islands, but the 
picture sque, reside ntial islands that 
make a natural breakwater for Norwalk 
harbor. It was not till we came out 
from under the lee of the last, most 
easterly of these, Cockenoe Island, that 
Wwe really came face to face with the full 
force of the sea. Meanwhile, the wind 
had got up in earnest, and the tide was 
running strong against us. To “buck” 
both wind and tide, with a house pre- 
senting a fourteen-foot surface to the 
northeaster meant more gasoline than 
speed. Had we been wise, we would 
have given up our job for the day, and 
taken our ease snug inside Southport 
breakwater; but naturally we preferred 
to be foolish, knowing not, as Homer 
would say, the will of the gods. To 
crawl into safety within so short a dis- 
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tance from home seemed, as you can ing and wallowing abreast of the light, 
imagine, an insufferably tame proceed- little more than a stone’s-throw from it. 
ing. At least, for very shame’s sake, we “If only we can turn the corner!” Inch 
would make Bridgeport before dark. To by inch we battled on, making scarcely 
passengers on Sound steamers that will anv visible progress, the light-keeper 
sound little enough. But while, as I meanwhile eveing us with evident con- 
had said, all things being equable, we cern from his rampart. Waves and wind 
ould doourten knots 

an hour, with that 

head Sea and that nia a 


< northeast “‘snorter.”’ — ; ae 
we were making, as 
we judged by the way 
certain far-seen buoys 
seemed to keep their 
stubborn distance 
- | 





forallour herce chug- 

ging and vibrating, 

perhaps a mile in the 
sixty hard-fought 
minutes. Slowly the 
square, tower - like 
Penfield Light 
loomed stormily 
ahead, pushed out at 
the far end of a wedge 
of angry-looking 
water running out a 
mile or more from 
the land, that even 
to our innocent eyes 
told of a long stretch 
of lurking reef. 

‘*Penheld Reefand 
Fairheld Bar,” said 
the Bright Boy, “‘and 
if we make the Light 
in an hour and a half 
we'll be lucky.” 

An hour and a 
half! And already 
we seemed all but up 
toit. But the Bright 
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Boy was right, for 

while he spoke—as Swinburne, whose seemed determined to keep us from turn- 

“Tristram of Lyonesse”’ we had aboard, ing the corner. And then suddenly—the 

Says: engine stopped. Lhe gods had declared 

ee ee ee a their will. Then indeed the sea and the 

leith Sale eae fae i Bee wind came at us, charging like bulls the 
hold 2 size of mountains. ‘“‘Now we've got 

, Fis Genens of Che Gack thar des os Ol you!” they seemed to roar. 


“Get the anchors down,” cried the 
and our speed henceforth was to be Bright Boy. “Quick! quick!” Yes, but 
reckoned in inches rather than knots. would they hold? I.don’t think any of 

“We had better give up Bridgeport us thought they would. And if the old 
and put in at Black Rock,” said the boat hadn't known het business, known 
Bright Boy, as at length we came plung- how to negotiate those huge scooping 




















geulfs and towering rollers, we should 
probably have been swamped then and 
there. But while the Artist and I kept 
anxious eyes on the straining cables 
which, though they held, seemed to be 
slowly but surely drifting us toward the 
reef—and, as we confessed afterward, 
inwardly speculated on the proper meth- 
od of fastening life-belts—the Bright 
Boy worked busily at the engine. 
Marine engines, he explained after- 
ward, always choose a ticklish moment 
like that to go wrong in; or when you 
are trying for a mooring in some busy 
port with big, threatening craft all 
around you, your power ts sure to desert 
you and leave you without any steerage- 
way. Wecan laugh, now that it is over 
as ‘Eneas told his followers in that 
“defessi Eneidzx”’ passage once known 
to every school-boy—but for ten min- 
utes it looked as if already our trip had 
come to an end on its first day. I don’t 
think we feared for ourselves. We could 
probably have managed to get dashed 





SOU THPORT 


up on the lighthouse rocks, with a bro- 
ken rib or two but it was the old boat 
we were thinking of. Or perhaps I 
ought to speak for myself! It would 
have been heartbreaking to see her go 
to pieces SO ingloriously, and with all 
that cargo of dreams. However, Heaven 
be praised! the engine suddenly recom- 
menced its explosive melody. True 
melody, believe me, though the melody 
of a motor-boat “kicker” had never 
appealed to me before. It was not any 
too soon, for the anchors were dragging, 
and the engine had been our only hope. 
Danger, our romantic fellow-passenger, 
having thus allowed us a glimpse of het 
bright face, we were willing to listen to 
a soberer counselor who now ventured 
to steal out from his enforced seclusion 
under the fore-deck. The old gentleman 
Discretion found us strangely amenable 
to his suggestion that we should not even 
risk Black Rock. The engine might 
any moment do it again, and though we 
should round Penteld Light, there was 
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over a mile of Fairheld Bar for us to be 
blown upon. So it was to be Southport 
for us, after all, that night. Such all the 
time had been the will of the gods; and 
we needn't have felt so 
about it, for, had we 
far from being the 


shamefaced 
known it, we were 
first that have had 
to do the very same thing, when turning 
about, wind and sea 


now reluctantly 
with us, we chose the better part of 
valor. We found it none too easy, either, 


for night was coming on prematurely 
black, with drizzling rain, and the wind 
growing more and more determined. So 
we thought ourse lves luc ky only to run 
into a mud-bank at the entrance to 
Southport cove, from which the rising 
tide and the piloting of a friendly boat- 
man with a lantern finally released us. 
\t last, safely inside the breakwater, 
it was mighty snug and comfortable with 
our anchor-light serenely shining, and 
inside the lamps filling the cabin with a 
home like radian e, to de SCE nd into whi h 
from the roaring outer darkness of wind 
and sea like stepping into some 
Of our surroundings we could 


Was 


COZY star. 
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form no idea. ‘The world about us was 
just a windy and watery. blackness 
without form and void, punctuated here 
and there with scattered 
we seemed all alone, 


lights; and 
cut off from men 
and cities, in a companionable isola- 
tion curiously exhilarating, and, as we 
fell asleep, the wind and sea and the 
wild rain at our windows seemed like 
rough yet kindly nurses tucking us in 
all by ourselves in the warm “heart of 
darkness.” Yet we knew that we had 
only to pull ashore to catch a trolley 
and be back at our homes inside an hour. 
So short a step is it into the wilde ress, 
so easy Is It to turn your back on eiviliza- 
tion, when you go a-gipsying with the 
elements. 

When we woke up in the early morn- 
ing and could see where we were, our 
surroundings, still muffled in_ silvery 
mist, yew-trees and green lawns and 
dim, white houses, all indescribably 
hushed and phantom-like, 
sense of their having come there 


gave us a 
in the 
night and still dreamily shaping them- 
selves. 


It was long before they became 
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completely defined, and even when they 
had eme rged into comparative distinct- 
ness, and a rarely beautiful little New 
England town by the water's edge had 
declared itself, there still remained a 
spell of quiet, and an air of old Colonial 
distinction which we felt belonged to 
the soul of the place : and W hich no ac- 
tivities of the noon were likely to dissi- 
pate. It was not all the dream-work of 
Southport, we felt, 
was always like that, day in and day out, 
a home of ancient peace. Nor did the 
illusion vanish when we rowed ashore 


the € arly morning. 


to do some shopping in stores that were 
s yet but half-awake, and which prob- 
ably, we felt. never became boisterousl) 
wakeful. Its still gardens and pillared 
porticos look across a broad triangle of 
salt marshes that glitter between it and 
the sea. On the western edge of these 
marshes runs the sea-wall, which at once 
protects Southport from the sea and 
defines and dee pens the little river that 
flows down from the inland pastures, 
and makes a mirror-like creek in which 
the tall old elms and W hite house S glass 
the mse lve Ss. 

Along this sea-wall, immediately fac- 
ing the cluster of stores, and probably 
with special reference to the butcher’s, 





NSON’S FATHER TOOK PRIDE IN BUILDING 


a long line of gulls were strung out, 
watchfully waiting—as we rowed by 

one of the prettiest pieces of natural 
decoration | have ever seen. ‘The frieze 
broke up with wild wheeling and scream- 
ing as we came along, but presently set- 
tled down again into the perfect decora- 
tion we had unwillingly disturbed. 
Quiet little prim New England South- 


port—yet here were the white spirits of 


the wilderness at her morning door. 

We had meant to make an early start, 
but our commerce with the mud-bank, 
the night before, had clogged up the 
engine, with the anatomical mysteries of 
which the Bright Boy must, therefore, 
busv himself, the Artist and I marveling 
at the skill of the modern babe and 
suckling. So it was two o’clock before 
we could start, the wind blowing north- 
west, which was all to the good, though 
thé tide against us somewhat offset that 
advantage. Still we were able to sweep 
with a certain derisiveness by the dan- 
gerous corner of the day before, and at 
last really put the Penteld Light behind 
us; but we hadn’t enough of the day left 
to do much with it, so had to resign 
ourselves to lying the night at Stratford, 
where we dropped anchor at five o’clock, 
having much admired the breadth and 
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energetic flow of the Housatonic, which 
we would have liked well to further ex- 
plore. Here it was that we fell in with 
the twelve-cent gasoline, and filled up 
available vessel on the boat, not 
without a ce¢ rtain dubiety as to whether 
it wasn't too good to be true gasoline. 
The Bright Boy thought it smelt very 
like kerosene, and suspected, TOO, the 
presence of water. Yet the morrow was 
to vindicate the honest man who sold it 
to us, and to point the moral that we are 
too apt to turn aside from the good- 
fairy opportunity from a base distrust 
of our neighbors. It 1s so hard to believe 
that any one selling anything, especially 
at a low price, can be honest. 

[he sun rose at five-hfteen next morn- 
ing very gloriously, coming to us at first 
through thick veils of golden mist, and 
it seldom seems so good to be alive as it 
seemed to us as, weighing anchor at six, 
we ran down-stream with a spanking 
tide, and, once more out in the open sea, 
we forged joyously on toward New 
Haven, wind west-nor’west. The whole 
world seemed to be feeling as good as 
ourselves, and the Sound smoked and 
glittered and sang far and near with the 


every 


THE 
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glory of the morning; and the porpoises 
leaped about our bows with wet, glis- 
tening sides. lwo of them seemed gaver 
than the rest, and apparently not feeling 
their usual cart-wheels adequately ex- 
pressive, leaped their full length some 
twenty feet out of the water, turning 
and diving again in mid-air, so that one 
the whole of their beautiful 
gleaming bodies. ‘This within a_ few 
vards of us. The loveliness of their 
vitality made an unforgettable vision of 
elemental joy. 

| have heard it said that New Haven 
from is more beautiful than 
Venice, but it was as yet too misty to 
verify this proud American boast. We 
made the Old Tower Light about nine, a 
white pharos of the stately old fashion 
such as Stevenson’s father took pride in 
building, and thence we picked out along 
the coast points and places with names 
full of the suggestive romance of Amer- 
ican history—Branford, Indian Neck, 
Stony Creek, Sachem Head, resisting the 
temptation to thread our way through 
the pretty archipelago of The Thimbles. 
We felt the need of a pilot for such ad- 
ventures, and judged it safer to keep 
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farther out at sea, where toward noon 
we made out, bearing south, a strangely 
shaped, barren island, treeless, but with 
a house or two in the center. At a dis- 
tance it looked oddly like a dreadnought. 
It was Faulkner's Island. Far to the 
east, the coast which had been a pano- 


were sure, out of curiosity, and saluting 
us with a very flattering camaraderie, 
had reminded us. It was the Onrust. 
We puzzled over the queerness of the 
name till one of us recalled that that 
had been the name of the Dutchman’s 
boat that had first sailed up the Con- 
necticut River in the 
spring of 1614. Mr. Ed- 

















REAR win Bacon’s delightful 
“S ‘ . 


\ book on the Connecticut 
River was in the ship’s 
library, so we were at 
once able to confirm our 
conjecture and_ refresh 
our memory of other 
facts which cast a glam- 
our over the course we 
had traveled. We as- 
sume, of course, as | 
i said before, that we know 
all about places and 
names with which we are 
familiar; though, as a 
matter of fact, most of 
us know much’ more 
about Central Africa 
than we know about our 
home state. I wonder 
how many people who 
glibly speak of Block 
Island know anything 
about Adriaen Block. 
Yet the fact that that 
adventurous old Dutch 
sailor was very much 
alive in 1614 was a fact 
of immense importance 
to the future of New 
England. Block, in com- 
pany with other Dutch 
traders, had already 
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rama of rolling woodland embowering 
white villages, with low, cloudlike hills 
rising fold on fold behind, suddenly 
flashed a long gold line of beach running 
out to a distant point—Hammonasset 
Beach. Round that, we could begin to 
feel ourselves within hail of the river we 
had set out to rediscover. And we 
began to tell one another some history 
about it. 

The name of a powerful tug-boat that 
had overtaken us, coming close to us, we 


NEW HAVEN 


made two trips to Man- 
hattan in 1613, and was 
on the point of returning 
» Amsterdam in his ship Tiger, with a 
rich cargo of furs, when his ship was 
burned. He at once set about building 
another vessel, wintering in rude huts 
where now is Bowling Green. By the 
spring the boat was finished, and he 
named it Onrust—Restless. 

In this boat he was the first European 
mariner to sail through Hell Gate on his 
voyage north, and it was he who gave 
it its very appropriate name. He called 
the Sound “the Great Bay,” and—just 
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four centuries ahead of us—he had 
passed our Norwalk Islands, calling 
them “‘archipelagos.”” He had also run 
up the Housatonic River—though not 
for gasoline. This he described as “‘a 
bow-shot wide,” which is about right, 
. and named it the “River of Rooden- 
berg,” or Red Hills. And then, pushing 
on, he came, as we were presently to do, 
to “the mouth of a large river running 
* up northerly into the land,” and, daring 
its unknown stream, discovered what he 


called “De V ersc he Riviere’? — the 
** freshwater river known to the In- 
dians as the “long tidal river”— 


“Quoneh-ta-cut.”” 

And the boat in which he made this 
discovery must have been from its re- 
corded description singularly like the 
boat in which we were now readventur- 
ing his adventure. Seeing that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bacon, who traces the history 
of the Onrust through several subsequent 
voyages, under the command of other 
skippers, “her ultimate fate is un- 
known,” and seeing, as I said at the 
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beginning, that the origin of the Yo-Ho- 
Ho is likewise untraceable, fading away 
into the mists of antiquity, it can hardly 
be called fanciful to suppose. Well, 
here are the measurements of the Onrust: 
“thirty-eight feet keel, forty-four and a 
half feet upper length, eleven and a half 
feet wide; and about eight casts or six- 
teen tons burden.” Allowing for a dis- 
crepancy of a foot or two—and my 
measurements may be wrong (I must 
have them remade)—there is, it must 
be admitted, a singular correspondence 
between the measurements of the Onrust 
and the Yo-//o-/Ho, and their respective 
burdens are practically identical. In 
appearance, too—barring, of course, her 
sails—the Onrust must have been an 
actual “sister” to the Yo-//o-Ho; and, 
at all events, the Artist and I| agreed 
that, as we turned into the river at Say- 


brook, to which we were now rapidly 
approaching, the superstitious might 
very well imagine that here was old 


Adriaen Block come back to take a look 


at his old pet stream. 


Sky 


BY HORTENSE FLEXNER 


The air is drowsy, the 


But city 





KNOW there are lines of curving hills, 
Purple and bronze to-day; 

leaves still hold, 
The far, blue haze is shot with gold 
roofs are gray. 


And I know where the plains reach up to meet 
Torn clouds that bring the rain, 


The levels of brush and tall, 


burnt grass, 


Bend to the winds as they circle and pass. 
Dim is my window-pane! 


And beyond, 


the rounding blue of sea 


Meets in its strength the sand; 
The patterns in foam-lace glisten and spread, 


As the waves drag back to their 


deep, jade bed. 


How close the houses stand! 


Between me and the 


vast, still ways, 


The roads of iron fade, 
And yet, sometimes I see quite near, 
Wide as the waters, gold-arched, clear. 
That roof no hands have made! 


Vor. CXXXV.—No. 
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An Adventure in Respectability 


BY MARY 


(oR & = Pe QS the steamer’s hawser 

. ak was being cast off, Bev- 
‘> X ’ erly was conscious of a 
Mi] A Ay, tremendous commotion 
“7 } @ on the dock. The spec- 
JTF ‘Si tators, fluttering their 
SpA GAYS handkerchiefs in order- 
ly fashion, were thrust aside like stalks 
of corn by an infuriated bull. A very 
drunk man appeared at the end of the 
dock. He was vast, he towered to the 
sky, he was wide as a walrus, and in 
his deep voice trumpeted forth en- 
treaties and curses. He seemed like 
some vast, elemental force rather than 
a man. 

Beverly was conscious of thinking 
that this man had stepped forth from 
some unexpurgated mythology. — In 
spite of his bulk, which was incredible, 
and his age—he was verging on hfty 
and his drunkenness, which one could 
say, without exaggeration, was great, 
his most impressive beauty was carried 
unmistakably over the fast-widening 
strip of green water. His entreaties and 
his maledictions were for one Lucy. 

“My dove, my love, my light!” he 


bawled. ‘‘Come back! You shall 
marry whom you will, no matter who 
suffers. Ill-fated boat! Unfortunate 


passengers! Oh, Lucy, Lucy, my child, 
| love you, I love you! I can stand any- 
thing but dullness—ma petite Lucy—ma 
petite fille chérie—mon chou, ma co- 
lombe!”” It was only Beverly who heard 
a young lady leaning over the rail next 
him say, under her breath: 

‘Veux tu finir, gros espéce d’tmbecile. 

He looked up and beheld a demurely 
dressed young person gazing with in- 
difference over the side of the rail. She 
seemed detached from life. Certainly 
her sober, irregular little face could have 
no relation to the clamoring and drunken 
Olympian now crying “My child! Oh, 
my child!” nor to the words that Bev- 
erly had heard. Then Beverly caught a 
glimpse of her eyes. They were yellow, 


HEATON 


VORSE 


with the wide iris of a cat and fringed 
with long lashes. They were full of 
malice and laughter. Her mouth 
drooped pensively, though the pose of 
her narrow shoulders expressed indiffer- 
ence; her eyes flamed with amusement 
and with an indecorously intense joy of 
living. This expression was gone so 
quickly that he was sure that he must 
have been mistaken. 

She turned to Beverly with a sweet 
and candid look which traveled over 
him from head to foot—the exact and 
serious scrutiny which a child might 
have given. Then she said, indicating 
the clamorous figure on the wharf: 

“That’s my father. I’m running 
away.” 

She looked so little, so extraordinarily 
young, that involuntarily Beverly ex- 
claimed, “Don’t you know any one on 
the boat?” 

“No,” she responded, “no,” and 
turned off down the deck with the air of 
one having closed the interview, and 
looking very little and very forlorn. 

He wanted to go after her. He 
wanted to tell her how he would like to 
help her, but the inhibitions of New 
England chained him to the deck. He 
knew that this child in a way had ap- 
pealed to him for help and that he hadn’t 
been quite quick enough to give it. He 
wondered what there was in her that 
was so arresting. She wasn’t pretty, 
but every gesture of hers and every 
expression that crossed her face he re- 
membered, and then it was that Beverly 
decided that she was the most poignant- 
ly expressive person he had ever seen 
in his life. 

Although the curtain of their first 
scene had rung down, Beverly was so 
touched by the forlorn droop of her 
sloping shoulders that he hurried after 
her. He knew she must have heard his 
rapid footfalls, but she didn’t turn. 

“Miss,” he murmured, inanely— 
*“Miss—” 


























AN ADVENTURE 


She turned a startled face to him. 
There was again the flagrant gleam of 
amusement in her yellow eyes that he 
had noticed during that brief fraction 
of a second when she was regarding her 
raging parent. Then it was gone and 
she stood with her poignant melan- 
choly and startled gaze resting on him. 
Her aspect wrung his heart. An impas- 
sioned and inarticulate chivalry stirred 
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him to the depths. With an effort he 


broke the reserve of generations. The 
result was lamentable. 

“Do let me be of use to you,” was 
what he found himself saying. “Let 


me look after things for you in some 
way—chairs and your seat at table 

and He searched around, miserably 
aware that these physical details were 
but inadequate symbols of his emotion. 

















AN INDECOROUS HOWL FROM THE LADIES ACCOMPANIED HIM DOWN THI 
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He wanted to take care of her—to fend 
for her. She hesitated for a moment, 
and trembled toward him with a smile 
and outstretched hand, almost as though 
she was going trustingly to put it in his 
with a gesture that would indicate: 
“Yes, [’'m alone. Yes, | trust you—I 
need you.” But she checked herself, 
and for a moment they stood looking at 
each other—Beverly a little breathless 
per feeling his heart beat, while his 
mind noted in surprise in what brief 
seconds he had progressed on the road 
to intimacy. Then, with a look of 
marvelous sweetness, ‘ You’ re too kind,’ 
she murmured. “I'll remember when 
I do need something.”” Then she was 
borne away as by some irresistible tide 
of shyness. She left him wondering 
what had happened to him. 

Beverly was a young man on whose 
very aspect it was written he had a 
careful mother, and by his attitude one 
could even divine sisters. On the other 
hand, while he had that grace in the 
minor courtesies of life which mother 
and sisters give a young man, his ideas 
regarding a friendship with a young 
woman was that one progressed in a 
certain orderly way, by very tentative 
and gradual stages. And here he was 
on terms of intimacy—there was no 
other word for it—with an unknown 
young party whose only social asset with 
which he was acquainted was an Olym- 
pian and drunken father! 

Nevertheless, as one drifting in some 
hidden current, he found the head stew- 
ard and stumbled through a description 
of one whom he knew as Lucy only. 
The head steward turned upon him a 
calm and inscrutable gaze. 

“That young lady,” he announced, 
“is, | regret, already seated. There have 
been two before yourself, Monsieur, who 
wished to sit beside Miss Sant’ Anna.” 
A sick wave of unhappy doubt engulfed 
Beverly. How, in this brief time, had 
she accomplished this? 

When he came into the saloon his eyes 
fell upon her. She was seated between 
two ladies. Both of them were of 
certain age; both of them were of a 
type most comprehensible to Beverly. 
They were of that fine type of visionary 
intellectual, whose natural habitat 1s 
New England. Both of them had ceased 


personal adornment in early life. The 
face of one was almost that of a delicate 
and intellectual man, and this effect 
was emphasized by her hair, which was 
uncompromisingly brushed back from 
her face and “done” in a coil at the back 
of her head. 

The other lady was spare also, but 
with a certain grotesque irregularity. 
One could see across the room that she 
was what is known as a “character.” 
Of the same party and the same genera- 
tion was a billowy lady with kind, twink- 
ling eyes. In her youth beauty had un- 
doubtedly been hers. One could guess 
now that she had been a creature of 
curves, of dimples, of flying curls and 
smiles and laughter—a creature that 
many men loved and all men admired 
the well-beloved, in fact; now she was 
old-modish and dated. Her finery still 
was a faint echo of her days of splendor. 
She was like some gracious flower- 
scented room of another period, which 
had mercifully remained undisturbed by 
modernity. These were the three who 
had chosen to look out for Lucy Sant’ 
Anna. ‘Their eyes met, and she flashed 
recognition at him. 

When he came up on deck the next 
morning, Lucy Sant’ Anna was en- 
sconced between her friends. Her posi- 
tion was impregnable—no means of talk- 
ing to her, no means of approaching her. 
Again her eyes met his. They followed 
him as he went up the deck. Her eyes 
haunted him. As soon as he swung 
around one side of the deck, they were 
fixed on him—they followed him—to 
meet his in a sudden flash of recognition. 
Later she walked upon the deck, flanked 
on the one hand by two of her table 
companions. The one with her hair 
straight back, and whom he learned to 
know later as Miss Mary Marsh, was of 
grenadier proportions. She was unex- 
pectedly ample below the waist-line, 
though spare in the shoulders; she 
sloped gently and inevitably, though 
austerely, outward. 

Lucy Sant’ Anna’s other companion, 
Miss Grace Alden, had eyes of piercing 
blue—they looked as though they would 
twinkle in the dark—an outrageous, 
humorous nose, a_ large, humorous 
mouth, to which a mole called violent 
attention, and a swiftly vanishing chin. 
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HE WAS IN LOVI PHE KIND OF LOVI 


With this patrol, Lucy Sant’Anna prom- 
enaded the deck, with her eyes eternally, 


disquietingly searching for those of 


Beverly. At meal-times he was conscious 
of their silent regard, a look with a mean- 
ing he couldn’t fathom—it was ques- 
tioning, apprehensive, tender, all at 
once. And yet her actions belied this 
glance which held in it such strange 
intimacy. 

There was never a chance for him to 
speak to her. At the end he found him- 
self prowling—there was really no other 
name for it—lurking around hungrily 
for the chance of a word with her. 

The second day she missed him on one 
of his rounds. She was sitting upright, 
perched on the edge of a chair between 
her three friends, one finger in mid-air, 
sketching delicate, but derisive, gestures. 
Her head was tilted, one eyebrow lifted. 
She raised her shoulder ever so slightly. 
You would have called it the phantom 
of a shrug. But in her dangerous, poig- 
nant, melancholy eyes there famed and 


sparkled the devil of derision. Then of 


a sudden she became some one else. 
She slumped in toward the middle; her 


FHAT WAS POISON, INFATUATION 


head went out like a turtle; though she 
barely moved, inevitably she gave the 
impression of some one’s ungainly walk. 
It was a blasting kind of mimicry—one 
to have led its victim to hide himself in 
a cellar forever. It took but seconds for 
Beverly to register this. Then his at- 
tention became absorbed in her listen- 
ers. Mrs. Elleander Wood had become 
a shapeless, heaving mass; her deli- 
cately tinted face was crimson. She 
puffed and snorted. Helpless tears 
streamed down her face. With both 
hands clasped helplessly to her dia- 
phragm, she murmured: 

** Stop, ston! Oh, S10 p. 

Miss Mary Marsh, relaxed, undigni- 
hed, her cap—it was a man’s traveling- 
cap—over one ear, sprawled backward 
inher steamer-chair, while the laughter 
of Gargantua shook her. Miss Alden 
rocked sharply to and fro, as though her 
trunk were fastened to her legs by a 
hinge. As she rocked she emitted stac- 
cato yelps. So violent was this action 
of hers that a tightly rolled twist of hair 
came sliding like a_ stealthy serpent 
around the side of her neck. 


yoo 
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Laughter was no longer a gentle 
thing; it was a passion, a storm, a ty- 
phoon. It took its place among the 
august emotions of the race, at once 
disintegrating and recreating. Heads 
craned forward. People up and down 
the deck laughed and rocked and snorted 
from sheer contagion, caused by the 
complete abandonment of the three re- 
spectable females. 

Meantime, undisturbed, Lucy Sant’ 
Anna continued to perch delicately upon 
the edge of her steamer-chair, putting in 


a few brief words when the te mpest of 


laughter gave her a hearing. He heard 
her say ah oh, the limitless and de- 
risive mockery that lay in her even 
tones!—** Then he went like this!” Her 
face, a second before that of a mask save 
for the devilment of her yellow eyes, 
now took on an expression of limitless 
amazement mingled with heaven knows 
what look of greed and desire. Her 
whole face seemed out of focus—express- 
ing an emotion raised to its nth power. 
Then suddenly Beverly realized that he 
was standing gaping before them. He 
hurried along. An indecorous howl from 
the three ladies accompanied him down 
the deck. 

He went to the end of the boat and 
tried to sort out his impressions. A 
sharp vision of her drunken parent hurl- 
ing vituperation at his child came to 
Beverly. Slowly, almost against his 
will, he continued his promenade. ‘The 
calm of heaven brooded where cyclone 
had been. But Lucy Sant’ Anna’s can- 
did, melancholy gaze was ready to meet 
his. 

Gradually Beverly became aware that 
the whole ship’s company was talking of 
her. A bright, buxom young female 
one of Beverly’s table companions 
took it upon herself to inform Beverly 
that Miss Sant’ Anna was running away 
from an impossible father. 

‘Poor girl!” she said—and Beverly 
could have cheerfully slapped her for her 
superior air—‘‘she has so longed for 
true home life. Did you see the man, 
her father, on the dock? You know,” 
she let her voice fall, “‘he’s the Sant’ 
Anna, the sculptor.” Of course, thought 
Beverly, that howling Olympian was the 
great Sant’ Anna whose talent and 
whose profligacy were of equal renown. 


Following in Lucy’s wake on the deck, 
he noticed the eyes of various, couples 
fastened upon her, and then heads would 
bend together, murmuring, “Sant’ An- 
na’s daughter.” In the smoking-room 
he heard a dissolute, though surpris- 
ingly good-looking architect—the type 
temperamentally repellant to Beverly 
talking, he couldn’t doubt, about Lucy, 
for he was opining that “She” would be 
some fun, pried loose from those “san- 
guinary relics.” Pep, he went on to say, 
was what Miss Sant’ Anna had. The 
group to whom he was talking—it was 
that inevitable group of hard drinkers 
which every ship’s company carried 
nodded knowingly. Beverly arose and 
left the smoking-room. 

Pep! He understood now with what 
a sad and disillusioned wisdom beyond 
her years Lucy Sant’ Anna was shelter- 
ing herself behind this rampart of hers. 

During the next few days it was 
borne in on Beverly with ever greater 
force that Lucy Sant’ Anna remained 
with her friends not because she was a 
decorous young woman who, having 
come unprovided with a chaperone, had 
hastily acquired several, but because for 
her they held some occult fascination, 
and what this fascination was held mys- 
tery for poor Beverly. It was like asking 
him to understand a fascination for 
his great-aunt Jessica, or his cousin 
Marta, or his aunt Frances, or any of his 
kind-hearted but uninteresting and _re- 
spectable relatives. Why a girl, who to 
him spelled romance, should persist in 
finding her soul’s sustenance with these 
worthy creatures was something he 
couldn’t fathom. 

It was about this time that Beverly, 
with the sense of being a duffer for not 
having thought of it before, took to 
cultivating Lucy’s friends. He found 
this stratagem rewarding, for he was as 
comprehensible to them as they were to 
him; as though he had heard their bed- 
room colloquies, he knew that the older 
ladies agreed in finding him “present- 
able” and a “nice fellow.” 

He sat with them on the deck and 
watched Lucy astoundingly absorbed in 
their artless prattle. Miss Mary Marsh, 
it appeared, was a professor of eco- 
nomics in some woman’s college: she 


and Miss Alden discussed the topics of 
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the day with that intelligence which 
had made Beverly hate New England. 
Again, all three together would become 
anecdotal. They would their 
relatives to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, until Beverly would find himself 
thinking, savagely, “No wonder there 
are more women than 
men in Boston!’ But 
Lucy egged them on. 
Why? Mystery in- 
scrutable. 

She loved them. 
There was the long 
and short of it. She 
treasured the words 
that fell from their 
mouths as rubies and 
pearls. 

Beverly had not 
been a man of subtle- 
ties, nor one haunted 
by the mystery of life. 
He was therefore less 
prepared to meet the 
torturing curiosity 
which arose in_ his 
bosom. She had begun 
by attracting him by 
an unusual quality in 


discuss 


her. She ended by 
drawing him as the 
sphinx. 

He found he had 


now the opportunity 
to talk with her, for 
one or the other of the 
ladies always 
sending her away with 
him, and she would go 
with him docilely. She 
sat with him on the 
deck and told him in- 
fantile of her 
fantastic childhood. 
He was always pon- 
dering over the mystery of Lucy’s af- 
fection for her three friends. 

“You like Miss Marsh very much?” 
he asked one day. 

“T adore her!’ Lucy responded, 
promptly. “I love her more than any- 
body.” 

Beverly had difficulty in preventing 
himself from crying out aloud: “*Why? 
Why?” He only said, negligently, “ Yes, 
she’s very nice.” 


was 
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“Nice?” Lucy Sant’ Anna flamed at 
him, stung by the faintness of his praise, 
a light in her yellow eyes. ‘Nice? 
You call Mary Marsh nice?” Her gen- 


tleness was gone. For all her slightness 
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and youth, she looked like a young 
tigress. 


“Oh!” she cried, and flung out 


GAZING AT A 
HOME Il 


LOST 


“HOW LIKI LOOKS" 


her hand at him with the gesture of one 
flinging a poniard. “Oh!” she cried 
again, and this one syllable told him that 
in the eyes of Lucy Sant’ Anna at that 
moment he was the fool of the ages, a 
blind man; that his stupidity was crim- 
inal, an affront, an affliction, and that 
she for one was through with him. 
Somehow or other, by his faint praise 
of her friends, he had mysteriously ac- 
complished the feat of jumping over- 
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BEHIND HIM BOOMED THE VAST LAUGHTER OF SANT’ ANNA 


board, as far as she was concerned. He 
lived through a couple of miserable days. 
Every time he saw her it was as if some 
sudden hand choked him. His heart, 
instead of being the ruly member with 
which he was acquainted, fled like a 
frightened horse, and the blood thumped 
in his ears. 

‘| hen, from one moment to another, 
an amazing and cataclysmic fact dawned 
upon Beverly. He was in love—head 
over heels—and the kind of love that 
was poison, the kind of love that was 
infatuation. He couldn’t look forward 
to the moment when he should see her 
no more. He couldn’t bear this spir- 
itual separation from her. He under- 
stood now why there are those who call 
separation from God hell. ‘Then, in the 
midst of his bewilderment at once 
delirious and enraptured—there came to 
him a sobering picture. 

He saw his aunts—his Cambridge 
aunts; he saw them suddenly as though 


flashed on a screen, sitting in their own 
homes before the portrait of his cool, 
beautiful mother. What would they say 
to this love of his. ‘“‘ Wallowing”’ would 
be the cruel term his mother would have 
for it. What would they say to Lucy 
Sant’ Anna—and to her expressiveness? 
And to her father! He knew but too 
well. ‘The picture vanished, engulfed by 
his desire and his pain at their aliena- 
tion. He leaned disconsolately over the 
rail. 

He became aware of a large presence 
beside him. It was that of Miss Mary 
Marsh. Her profile, which held much 
nobility and beauty, was silhouetted 
against the evening sky. Her manner 
held the embarrassment of one who was 


_about to commit a kind act. She had 


come, it was evident, to talk about 
Lucy. Beverly helped her out. 

“Can you tell me, Miss Marsh,” he 
begged, hungrily, “‘what I have done to 
displease Miss Sant’ Anna?” 
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“The child’s ‘absurd,” said Miss 
Marsh. “She insists that you don’t do 
what she calls ‘see’ me. She thinks 
you don't appreciate me. ‘My child,’ 
] told her, ‘you can’t expect all young 
men to understand my esoteric beauties 
of character.” At this Mary Marsh 
laughed a pleasant, gay, compelling 
laugh. ‘“‘The child and I have taken a 
great fancy to each other.” 

Just what Lucy did “see” in Mary 
Marsh dawned vaguely now on Beverly. 
He seemed to be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of limitless goodness, an 
understanding of wide and complete 
tolerance. 

Miss Marsh hesitated. “You know 
there were many reasons for her leaving 
home. Lucy is very fascinating.” She 
let this sink in. “She has found with 
me—and with you—what she came to 
look for. It was hard for her to leave, 
for she is a child whose heart is at the 
mercy of those she loves. Poor, tragic 
Lucy.” 

Tragic?” Beverly wondered. 

“T think those who laugh, whatever 
happens, are the most tragic of all, and 
Lucy will always laugh—even at her 
own griefs. Her own—those among 
whom she has been brought up—have 
failed her. I hope we shall not. She’s 
a strange touchstone for false and true.” 

The words she spoke opened some 
closed door in Beverly’s heart. The 
passionate chivalry and desire for ser- 
vice that Lucy had from the first 
awakened in him surged hotly over him. 

“T think she likes me because I love 
her—really. All of her,” Miss Mary 
Marsh now said, her eyes on the sea, 
embarrassment in her voice, as though 
she were telling Beverly how it was that 
Lucy should be loved. 

' Beverly wanted to cry aloud, 
ws 

Miss Mary Marsh turned suddenly. 
“You'll find her,” she threw at him, 
‘down the deck.” 

He found a lonely little figure looking 
out at the darkness of the sea. At the 
sight of him something came over her 
face which was like a sudden sunrise. 
For a moment they stood silent. 

“Oh!” she said, “I missed 


“So do 


you so!” 


Her words held in them piel and 
homesickness and tears, but the joy in 
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her voice of this acknowledgment nearly 
swamped Beverly’s reason. And then, 
having no adequate answer, and what 
he had to say being so far beyond the 
ower of words, he put his arms around 
lo and kissed her, feeling that his whole 
soul had gone out to her. And so they 
remained for a moment. He found 
himself murmuring to he or: 
“T love you, I love you.’ 

She threw her head back and looked 
at him with a strange and doubtful 
scrutiny in which was apprehension and 
distrust and tenderness—and suddenly, 
with a gesture which had in it something 
of the furious intensity with which she 
had turned upon him in anger, she threw 
herself in his arms, her lips on his. 

“Oh, Lucy,” he said, “I’ve always 
loved you, I’ve always wanted to take 
care of you. Let me love you! Let me 
take care of you always.’ 

She looked up at him, a look as of 
dawn in her eyes. She gave a sigh of 
such infinite rest and contentment that 
tears came to Beverly’s eyes. 

“Lucy,” he asked, “why wouldn’t 
you speak to me for so long?” 

She looked at him, all malice and 
laughter had gone from her eyes. “I 
loved you so, I was afraid of you,” she 
said, simply. 

“We've always loved each other.” 

“TI wonder,” said Lucy, and again 
there came over her face a look of grave 
scrutiny—and then she hid her face on 
his shoulder with a gesture that told 
him she wished to shut out all the world. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she said; and 
at this little cry it seemed to Beverly 
that she opened the door of her heart 
and showed him its golden treasures 
and there was a richness to it that over- 
whelmed him. He felt unworthy, and, 
far in the depths of him, appalled. 
There was something a little shocking 
at her frankness, something a little 
spendthrift—for a lady—in her gesture 
of surrender. 

She looked up at him, love in her eyes. 
Then the look of supreme confidence 
faded slowly as though she read what 
was in his heart. Then she smiled 
lovely, trusting smile, and, like a child, 
put up her face to be kissed, and fled 
from the deck, and left Beverly to the 
broken moonglade on the tumultuous 
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sea and to the tumultuous beating of his 
heart. 

There came to him a sudden vision 
of his own family and what they would 
think of this sudden and overwhelming 
manifestation of the great God. The 
ladies of his family were never over- 
whelmed. Poor Beverly went to bed 
feeling like one suddenly made king 
over a strange, incomprehensible, wild 
and beautiful country, full of incredible 
riches. 

When he came on deck the next morn- 
ing Lucy was there before him, but she 
was walking up and down with the dis- 
solute and undesirable artist. It was 
with Miss Mary Marsh that Beverly 
walked. She put her arm in Beverly’s 
and looked at him with deep happiness 
in her kind eyes. 

“Lucy,” she said, “has told me. I’m 
so glad. I was afraid’’—she paused a 
moment, and laughed as she hesitated — 
“that perhaps — well, perhaps you 
mightn’t do what she calls ‘see’ her.” 

But Beverly saw Lucy Sant’ Anna! 
he saw her very well. She was walking 
ahead of him, and one could see that the 
young man felt he was right when he 
had proclaimed that Lucy had “ pep.’ 
They turned at the end of the deck; 
as they passed by, the artist flashed a 
malicious gleam at Beverly. Something 
which seemed to Beverly an odious in- 
timacy had shaped itself between the 
two. All too clearly the smile which 
played around the artist’s lips pro- 
claimed his opinion of Lucy. It was: 
“You never fooled me, kid. I always 
had your number.” 

For a torturing half-hour this con- 
tinued, Beverly listening to Mary 
Marsh’s happy congratulations, while 
his outraged eyes followed Lucy around 
the deck. At last Lucy finished her 

romenade. She joined Beverly, and 

liss Marsh promptly left them to- 
gether. Lucy looked up at him like an 
innocent and happy child. 

“T could hardly wait to talk to you,” 
she said. ‘When I woke up I thought I 
must have dreamed it!” 

But to this Beverly, whose cup of bit- 
terness was full, replied, ““Why have 
you been talking with that fellow?” 

“Why,” said Lucy, the light gone out 
of her face—‘why—he turned out to 
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know lots of people I do. 
nice fellow.” 

“Quite nice!” cried Beverly. ‘“He’s 
not the sort of man for my future wife 
to be talking to.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, slowly — oh—your 
future wife!” She seemed to be thinking 
very deeply. She looked at him, very 
much as she had the first time—a can- 
did look, the exact and serious scrutiny 
of a child. It was a look that quenched 
Beverly’s anger, a look under which his 
vanity shrunk away, ashamed. It was 
also the look of a child hurt to the heart 
who cannot believe what it sees. She 
put out her hand. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. 
“lm going down now, to think about— 
your future wife. I’m also going to 
think about—my future husband.” 

“Lucy!” he cried after her. “Lucy! 
I didn’t mean anything!” 

She turned and faced him with sweet 
gravity. “We always mean something,” 
she informed him, “‘by our sudden an- 
gers. That’s when we do mean some- 
thing—the things we say that we don’t 
mean to say. Sudden anger is the truest 
thing in the world. You know that.” 

Beverly did. He knew that into his 
reproach he had put his whole doubt of 
her; that he had not in this moment 
loved, as Miss Marsh had said one 
must, all of her. And, as one may not 
spiritually dismember a person without 
murdering him, Beverly had a feeling 
of having murdered something lovely. 

He passed a miserable day, hours of 
phantasmal hide-and-seek, when he 
couldn’t find her; or, having found her, 
couldn’t manage a word with her. He 
turned up on deck after dinner to look 
for her. He found her walking alone. 
They walked up and down once or twice 
without speaking. Then she paused 
before the smoking-room windows. With 
a look of intense wistfulness Lucy Sant’ 
Anna peered in, as one gazing at a lost 
paradise. ‘Then, with the tone of home- 
sickness of one who says, “‘Oh, that one 
would give me to drink ”— 

“They’re playing cards!” she mur- 
mured. Then added, with a little break 
in her voice, which was the very soul of 
nostalgia, a 


He’s quite a 


“How like home it looks! 


These words fell like ice on Beverly’s 
heart. The artist had come upon them 
and asked Lucy, hospitably: 
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“Don’t you want to sit in?’ He 
looked at Beverly with the tolerant air 
of one who says, “It’s my turn now, old 
fellow.” 

Lucy smiled an ambiguous little smile 
at him. She ailowed a pause which in 
some curious way took upon itself a 
dramatic element. She seemed to be 
reflecting deeply. At last she replied: 
“Not now, I think. I’m going to walk 
a moment, but—I may be back later.” 

“T'll be waiting for you,” replied the 
artist, with assurance. 

They walked in silence down the deck, 
Lucy’s arm in Beverly’s—and yet, a 
continent of misunderstanding between 
them. 

Like an unholy litany of love, the 
words of Lucy’s talented parent recurred 
to Beverly, nightmare fashion. That 
phrase, “You shall marry whom you 
choose!” also jangled in poor Beverly’s 
perturbed brain. Whom had Lucy previ- 
ously wished to marry? 

“Why did you run away from home?” 
he now asked her, savagely. 

The devil of all gutter snipes gleamed 
from Lucy’s eyes. She narrowed them 
oddly until they were but a black-and- 
yellow gleam. Around the corners of 
her mouth laughter lurked. 

“To be respectable,” she said, with 
simplicity. “‘To meet lovely, funny, 
real respectables like you.” She tipped 
her head on one side and gazed skyward 
and breathed a long sigh, which ex- 
pressed a deep and intense satisfaction. 
“Oh, I’ve had a beautiful time!’ she 
said. “I’ve had the same enjoyment 
that country girls have when they go 
to darkest Bohemia!” 

This was what she said, but some- 
thing behind her words—some forlorn 
wistfulness in her voice—made him cry: 
“Lucy! Lucy! I don’t believe you,” 
and his arms were about her. 

Her defiance was gone. The look of 
dawn was again on her face. With an 
ineffable gesture of surrender she lifted 
up her mouth to his, and then in her 
eyes came fear. She drew back from 
him. She stood a little way from him, 
poised exquisitely as if for flight, allure- 
ment and deviltry in her pose, and in 
her fine, mocking tones: 

“You thought I was going to let you 
kiss me, didn’t you?” she inquired. ‘I 
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did myself—I was sure of it—but it is 
better not. Why I withhold a kiss I 
don’t know—the artist’s instinct, per- 


haps. I wished to preserve our idyl 
intact. Though it may be my sense of 
humor. Who knows?” She let these 


words fall like drops of acid from a vial, 
as though calculating the poisonous ef- 
fect of each one. 

Again, through her pose of delicate 
insolence and her impossible words he 
felt wistfulness—as though for some in- 
scrutable reason she was trying to shock 
his love to death. In some way there 
came to him the knowledge of why she 
had judged him. She had sensed the 
reservations in his love. He had not had 
the integrity to love Lucy bad, so he 
knew he did not deserve Lucy good 
and she knew it—and yet, with wistful 
defiance she was giving him another 
chance. Despairing, he cried: 


“Lucy, don’t do this to me! I love 
you, I love you! Do you hear?” 
“Not me, not me!” she cried. You 


love me because I intrigue you, because 
I’m strange.” Then she flashed the 
ultimate insult at him. “Do you know 
who you're like? You’re like Mrs. 
Elleander Wood. She peers down me as 
if | were some dark and poisonous pool.” 
Then suddenly she burst into a tempest 
of tears. “‘Oh!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, if 
—you—were only like Mary Marsh! 
Oh, when people like that love you they 
don’t suspect you because you're dif- 
ferent. She just loves me, and you— 
you— I thought you were like that— 
for a moment! Oh! oh! I want Mary 
Marsh!” she sobbed. “She, you know, 
has a heart of love,” and in the implica- 
tion was Beverly’s final damnation. 

He had failed her utterly and miser 
ably, and himself, too; and how deeply 
he had failed them both he knew by 
some treachefous little sense of relief 
stirring in the depths of his spirit. 
Lucy’s tears had vanished—her bitter- 
ness also. She had completely regained 
her composure. She now looked him 
over with an insolent air. Then she let 
fall gently: 

“When I consider that I was afraid of 
you; when I reflect that I did you the 


compliment of avoiding you! I thought 


you would have the perfect flower to 
give a woman,” she reflected, “‘of love— 
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trust, like Mary Marsh. Oh, well, | 
suppose I was as fascinated with re- 
spectability as you might be with Bo- 
hemia: we both asked the impossible 
dream.” 

She left him and he could not follow. 
There remained to him one awful pict- 
ure. As he wandered up and down the 
deck, feeling like a lost soul, he saw 
shadowy hgures behind the shelter of a 
boat, and by some extra sense he knew 
these were Mary Marsh and Lucy Sant’ 
Anna. He walked uncertainly toward 
them and he heard the sound of very 
quiet crying, the sort of crying that is 
like the relentless bleeding of a heart, 
and he knew this was Lucy. Then he 
heard Mary Marsh say: 

““Hush, dear, hush! He wasn’t good 
enough for you—he and his kind!” 

There he had it, he and his kind 
weren’t good enough for this little 
Bohemian. Yes, and the sweet, naive 
integrity of Mary Marsh was good 
enough. 

Then, in a searing flash of light, 
Beverly perceived the difference be- 
tween the goodness of negation and the 
goodness that comes from a_ loving 
heart, and he felt like an outcast from 
paradise. He knew that but for his 
blighting and irritable respectability he 
and Lucy Sant’ Anna would have been 
in that paradise instead of being lonely 
wanderers. What would become of her? 
She had sought a haven and had almost 
found it, and now she was adrift again. 
The passion of chivalry, the desire to 
fend for her and serve her, assailed him, 


but he had forever lost the right, since 
his heart had found place for the mean 
and unworthy doubts of “his kind,” of 
his Cambridge aunts—yes, even his 
mother. 

They landed the next day. There, 
upon the quay, as they approached, a 
huge and drunken man loomed forth, 
with arms extended toward the ap- 
proaching boat. 

“Lucy!” he bawled, “ Lucy, my angel! 
I come to you eid the swift boat to 
England. Ah, Lucy!” And Lucy, with 
the air of one recovering from the home- 
sickness that kills, hung over the side of 
the boat, her ravished eyes resting on 
her parent. 

Later in the day, as Beverly wan- 
dered miserably through the streets of 
Havre, Olympian laughter smote his 
ear. Seated at a little table in front of a 
café, was Miss Mary Marsh, reduced to 
helplessness. Beside her was Sant’ 
Anna, shaking the heavens with his 
laughter. Lucy was perched on the 
edge of her chair. Her eyes sought the 
distance. ,She did not see Beverly, but 
her gaze was the gaze that she had 
often fixed upon him. Suddenly she 
became some one else. Then to Beverly 
came Mary Marsh’s gasping: 

“Oh, that’s he! Oh, to the life!’ 
It was a respectable face—one of sancti- 
monious smugness. Who it was Beverly 
couldn’t doubt. He crawled miserably 
away, his spirit stripped naked of the 
self-conceit with which a man in decency 
must clothe himself. Behind him 
boomed the vast laughter of Sant’ Anna. 














The Passing of Economic Nationalism 
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© political and 
pay concepts have 
assumed definite shape, 
have organized them- 

selves in well-wrought 
, systems in our minds, 
“i we find it natural to 
interpret in purely political and military 
terms the struggle now raging in Europe. 
The democratic world is striving to pull 
down the German autocracy, that polit- 
ical freedom may be saved to the earth. 
The struggle is one of the naturally 
pacific peoples against a system of mili- 
tary aggression. ‘These are indeed in- 
terpretations that are essentially valid. 
But - ‘y do not include the whole 
truth. German autocracy and militarism 
have had their counterpart in an aggres- 
sive system of economic nationalism. 
It is a system by which the whole eco- 
nomic life of a people, more especially its 
foreign trade, is subordinated to a nation- 
al purpose of domination. The economic 
nationalism of Germany does not aim 
merely to create trading relations of 
mutual advantage with foreign states. 
It seeks so to intrench itself in weaker 
states that these may be compelled to 
exclude relations with other states. It 
seeks to stifle development of industry 
in the weaker states, in order that their 
dependence may be permanent. Eco- 
nomic nationalism is, in short, the princi- 
ple of monopoly elevated to the plane of 
statecraft. The destruction of the sys- 
tem may not, indeed, be an avowed 
object of allied policy, but it will be 
no less certainly doomed by the defeat 
of Germany than aggressive militarism 
and intriguing autocracy. 

Economic nationalism of the German 
type, I hasten to qualify, has not been 
confined to Germany. It has influenced 


commercial policy throughout the world, 
just as German military organization 
has been widely envied and imitated, 
and as even German autocracy has ex- 
cited exaggerated admiration and has 
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wrought modifications for evil in political 
systems that would naturally have de- 
veloped in a more liberal direction. But 
just as the autocratic and militaristic 
ideas have been seized upon by the con- 
sciousness of the peoples as the essential 
spiritual content of the world-scourge 
of Germanism, and hence are certain to 
be discredited everywhere, so the policy 
of economic nationalism, no less char- 
acteristic of Germanism, is bound to 
encounter a rude shock when quiet is 
restored to earth and the shattered com- 
mercial relations of the nations come to 
be reconstituted. 

Superficially there appears to be no 
great difference between the economic 
nationalism of Germany and the pro- 
tectionism of a country like the United 
States. Germany has employed cus- 
toms duties as the chief instrument of 
her policy; but can even Germany have 
been more preoccupied with tariffs than 
the United States? Germany has 
availed herself of commercial treaties to 
open foreign markets to her producers; 
we have executed a number of reci- 
procity treaties and have contemplated 
many more. Germany has made a na- 
tional concern out of the development of 
ocean shipping; we have subsidized 
shipping at various times in our history 
and it is only by political accident that 
our ships are now shifting for themselves. 
Germany has established banks abroad 
to encourage trade, and we are doing 
the same thing. Germany has encour- 
aged the formation of industrial com- 
binations to carry on foreign trade; this 
we also are planning to do. 

But the resemblance lies only on the 
surface. Our commercial policy has been 
actuated by a naive selfishness, tem- 
pered by a spirit of live and let live. 
We wanted to preserve our home market 
for our own producers, imagining that 
thereby we should all prosper better, 
and we have cordially urged the adop- 
tion of the same system by other nations. 
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The British tariff-reformers, the Cana- 
dian protectionists had our sincerest 
sympathy, although their proposals were 
prejudicial to our material interests. 
German policy was one of calculating, 
long-sighted selfishness. Not only did 
the Germans seek to reserve their home 
market through customs duties, but they 
strained every effort to prevent the 
countries with which they had dealings 
from adopting a similar system. No 
weaker state could undertake a revision 
of its tariff without being subjected to 
more or less veiled intervention by Ger- 
many in behalf of her threatened inter- 
ests. The trading, financial, and polit- 
ical power of Germany was skilfully 
applied to extort commercial concessions 
for which no honest equivalent was of- 
fered. We have fallen into transports 
of megalomania as to the superiority of 
various of our industries over foreign 
industries, but we have not regarded our 
progress as a series of victories over 
foreign foes, as the Germans have done. 
To them the British and American iron 
and textile industries, the textile and 
art industries of France and Italy, have 
been hostile fortresses to be taken and 
razed. Germ: ny is now resolved to hold 
if possible the iron and coal mines of 
northern France, not because her indus- 
try needs them, for it does not, but in 
order that the power of Freneh industry 
may in so far be lamed. We should like 
to see our flag on every sea; we should 
like to be able to do our business through 
American banks in every foreign coun- 
try. Our reasons for wanting this are 
vague, but they are certainly not in- 
vidious. America ought to be repre- 
sented everywhere, we say, and, besides, 
we want to be assured of fair treatment. 
German shipping and foreign banking 
have a perfectly definite place in the 
scheme of national aggrandizement. 
They are intended to afford German 
trade every possible unfair discrimina- 
tion. In neutral territory any one can 
do business through a British house 
without incurring the risk that his trade 
secrets will be transmitted to his com- 
petitors. The German house has ex- 
isted largely for the purpose of acquiring 
trade secrets for the use of its na- 
tionals. 

It was this spirit of systematized ag- 


gression that made German industrial 
development so menacing to other 
states. Recall the panic in England fif- 
teen years ago w hen the label ‘* Made in 
Germany” suddenly became ubiquitous. 
Goods made in France or America in 
whatever quantity had never excited 
the least distrust. Recall the apprehen- 
sive discussions of the progress of Ger- 
man trade in Canada, Mexico, South 
America. The progress of the trade of 
any other nation would have aroused 
only languid interest. This attitude of 
discrimination against them the Ger- 
mans ascribed to “envy.” It was the 
same kind of envy that their formidable 
military system excited. It was the 
envy one experiences when unawares he 
encounters his enemy armed to the teeth. 
No other nation wanted the German 
commercial and military systems as good 
things in themselves. Every nation was 
beginning to feel the necessity of copy- 
ing them in self-defense. 


Was it greed for gain that drove the 
German people into the path of eco- 
nomic aggression? The Germans are 
greedy of gain, but there is no evidence 
that they are pre-eminently greedy 
among nations except for power. Power: 
to this ideal the Germans have sacrificed 
everything—the joy of an easy life, lib- 
erty, humanity. It is the clue to Ger- 
man commercial policy also. A great 
population might live on the resources 
contained within the empire, but not a 
population great enough to realize a 
national ideal of unique and unprece- 
dented power. To serve this ideal it was 
necessary to impose tributary relations 
upon the outside world. Let the mar- 
kets of the world be forced open to 
German industry and forced shut upon 
the industry of the other overpopulated 
states, and the number of Germans 
might increase until the political and 
military might of Germany became ut- 
terly unassailable. 

But could Germany be certain that in 
the interval between the first economic 
thrust for power and its ultimate 
achievement the other nations would lie 
asleep? Building up a population be- 
yond the potential feeding capacity of 
the land is a policy that involves risk. 
What if a suspicious, or, in the German 
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view, envious world should unite and 
deny food? Within reach of the German 
sword such an undertaking could be 


bullied out of men’s hearts, but much of 


what Germany needed lay beyond seas, 
where the sword could not be applied 
without sea-power great enough to chal- 
lenge the world. Hence the necessity 
for a navy “to protect German trade,” 
a trade especially needing protection be- 
cause it did not necessarily rest upon 
reciprocal needs and mutual good will. 
Without dominion of the seas, the only 
security for Germany lay in the wresting 
of contiguous territory from neighboring 
states. Such territories happen to be 
beset with populations dense enough to 
consume what the land yields, but this 
was no insuperable obstacle. Appro- 
priate the lands and the business estab- 
lishments and let the alien population 
scatter to the winds. The world is wide 
for them. Such was the published pro- 
gram of the dominant economic groups 
in Germany two years ago, when they 
imagined that an assured victory made it 
safe to expose their aims. Let us picture 
to ourselves the populations of north 
France, Belgium, Poland, evicted en 
masse from their ancestral homes that 
room may be made for Germans and 
that German power may be more solidly 
established for future action. We have 

a glimpse of the ultimate meaning of the 
system of economic nationalism. 


There is little current talk of over- 
throwing economic nationalism. Never- 
theless it is being overthrown. In a 
great part of the world the German 
agencies of “‘peaceful penetration” — 
banks, trading-houses, wandering com- 
mercial spies—have been extirpated. In 
the remaining neutral territories they 
are starv ing to extinction in consequence 
of the cutting away of all relations with 
their fountain of life, the Fatherland. 
They will not soon recover their wel- 
come and re-establish their system. Not 
soon will other industrial nations be 
tempted into the evil way of their 
methods. ‘“‘ Peaceful penetration ” is dis- 
credited. German shipping will revive, 
but as an instrument of discrimination 
upon the high seas its day is done. The 


German shipping companies will serve 
all freights alike, or they will be outbuilt 
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and forced to live a thinly subsidized ex- 
istence, a weakness to the nation, not a 
part of its strength. 

The poverty of the weaker nations 
will survive the war, to be sure. And a 
poor nation will still be subject to the 
seductions of a trading organization that 
scours the country with engaging agents, 
studying the people’s wants and having 
goods made up to suit any taste, to be 
paid for in nine months or twelve 
months—so far in the future, to those 
who are poor! And if then the customer 

can’t pay, the same trading organization 
has a bank which will arrange extensions 
of credit, and which is also at hand to 
do other business. Perhaps there is a 
railway project in abeyance for want of 
funds; the bank will arrange for its 
promotion in the country to which the 
bank owes allegiance; it will also pro- 
cure there rails and locomotives, and 
engineers to construct the track. As 
good engineers might be had locally and 
rails and equipment might be had 
cheaper in other countries. But then 
there would be difficulties about the 
promotion, and, besides, it would not be 
easy to arrange for the transportation of 
freight by the organization’s ships, the 
only ones touching at the port. All man- 
ner of enterprises would have to be set 
up along the railway, and in these the 


organization would take stock. ‘This is 
“peaceful  wanencnagendl as it was ap- 
plied by Germany to Italy, Turkey, 


Brazil, Venezuela, and whatever other 
gountries were poor and ambitious for 
development. Such countries there will 
still be. Will not the same kind of op- 
erations be resuscitated? Yes, if the 
other industrial nations become again as 
blind or supine as they were. But this 
is hardly conceivable. It is now coming 
to be understood that the supplying of 
the legitimate capital requirements of a 
poor country is a common concern of 
the advanced nations. They will not 
so soon be ready to consign a backward 
country to the mercies of Germany, or 
any other single state, to barter its 
national independence for petty loans. 
They will be willing to let Germany sup- 
ply goods, for cash or credit, to establish 
banks, to subsidize ships. But they 
will not let her do these things alone, to 
the prejudice of their own interest and 
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the consolidation of a perverse system 
that only war can dislodge. 


The nations now making common 
cause against Germany include within 
their domains far the greater part of the 
commercial opportunities of the world. 
Even if Germany gained peace under 
conditions that gave her complete free- 
dom to govern her commercial relations 
with her own allies on whatever princi- 
ples seemed good, she would yet lack 
adequate opportunity tor restoring her 
economic prosperity. Austria-Hungary 
is not a territory of great potentialities; 
Bulgaria is commercially negligible; Tur- 
key, even restored to her ante-bellum 
boundaries, offers more riches to the 
imagination than to the purse. Ger- 
many will have to secure entrance to the 
system of international economic rela- 
tions that will obtain among her present 
opponents. And whatever that system 
may be, it will certainly bear small re- 
semblance to the system of economic 
nationalism. 

Association in such an enterprise as 
the war with Germany throws into relief 
a principle that has usually been ignored 
or even explicitly denied in time of 
peace. The good of all nations depends 
upon the economic vigor and inde- 
pendence of each. We recognize that 
we have cause to thank our stars that 
England, France, Italy, Russia, and 
Japan are economically no weaker than 
they are. It is hard for us to think our- 
selves back into the state of mind in 
which we viewed Russia as primarily an 
agricultural competitor, a menace to our 
grain trade. The more Russian agri- 
culture prospers, the greater will be our 
contentment, so long as the memory of 
the present peril is vivid with us. We 
read with keen regret about the unprom- 
ising condition of the grain-felds of 
France and England. The flourishing 
state of the British metallurgical indus- 
tries, which formerly we regarded as our 
redoubtable competitors, fills us with sat- 
isfaction. The economic strength of our 
allies is our own salvation. Is it to be 
supposed that no trace of this mood will 
find its way into the system of economic 
relations between the nations when 
peace shall have been restored? 

After the war, the cynic may argue, 


business will be business, and the nations 
will try to overreach one another, will 
rejoice in one another’s distress, as of 
old. But this would not even be busi- 
ness. The relations of solidarity now 
forming contain some elements that do 
not allow themselves to be lost to sight. 
France has loaned money to Italy and 
Russia, Belgium and Serbia. Russia has 
loaned money to Rumania. England 
has loaned money to most of her allies, 
and wé are loaning money to England 
and France and to how many of the rest 
indirectly it cannot now be determined. 
Among the allied group the national sol- 
vency is rapidly becoming an interna- 
tional concern. It will be many years 
before a crisis in France or England, 
Russia or Italy will be without baleful 
repercussion upon our own economic life. 


There are some who hope that after 
the war commercial relations between 
the Allies, and perhaps commercial re- 
lations with Germany also, will be gov- 
erned by the “simple and natural” prin- 
ciple of free trade. It is safe to prophesy 
that this cannot be the case. Every one 
is dimly aware, in time of peace, that a 
highly organized economic structure like 
the modern state presents many in- 
stances of neglected development, con- 
sequent upon the concentration of eco- 
nomic energy elsewhere. We should 
have been able to produce aniline dyes 
before the war, but we were not. We 
should have learned how to build Diezel 
motors, or other kinds of motors equally 
effective. We should have developed 
our sources of potash supply. The glare 
of war has lighted up the dark corners of 
industry in every nation. We are aware 
of our weaknesses as we never were be- 
fore, and it would be astonishing if we 
made no attempt to remove them 
Now protective duties will remain, as 
before the war, a popular stimulant to 
undeveloped or wasted economic organs. 
This may not be the best stimulant, and 
it will be certain to be applied for the 
relief of cases of hypertrophy as well. 
This will be unfortunate, but it is as well 
to recognize that it is inevitable. We 
shall see a recrudescence of protection- 
ism rather than a movement toward free 
trade. 

While each nation will attempt to se- 
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THE PASSING OF 
cure a better rounding-out of its eco- 
nomic life, to the incidental disadvan- 
tage. perhi ips, of the others, each nation 
will aiso recognize the expediency of the 
adoption of a similar policy by other 
nations, even to its own incidental disad- 
vantage. And most nations will hesitate 
before seeking their own small advantage 
to a friendly nation’s great hurt. After 
fighting side by side with England, and 
after interweaving our finances with hers, 
we shall proceed less blithely to the crush- 
ing of one of her industries than we did 
years ago when we entered upon the 
production of tin plate. International 
commercial policy will not assume an 
altruistic character, to be sure, but it 
will not completely disregard the princi- 
ples of good will among nations. 


Whatever the spirit of the coming 
commercial policy, its object is quite 
certain to be a national self-sufficiency 
in the industries of prime necessity. 
England now has reason to regret that 
her agriculture was allowed to fall into 
extreme neglect. The Russian failure to 
realize the importance of a national in- 
dustrial development has been responsi- 
ble for most of the terrible disasters that 
the armies of the nation have endured. 
Such lessons will inevitably influence her 
future commercial policy. 

But not all nations can be self-suf- 
ficing. England must draw food and 
materials from overseas. Formerly she 
could rely upon her fleet to protect her 
lines of communication with the sources 
of supply, but with the submarine, such 
protection is not adequate. Only in 
a world organization precluding the pos- 
sibility of war can a country like 
England rest in safety. Belgium is in 
similar case, and Italy and Japan are 
moving in the same direction. Germany, 
even with the excess agricultural pro- 
duction of her allies, is now suffering 
pangs of hunger. At the end of another 
decade, if population continues to in- 
crease at the present rate, it will be im- 
possible for the nations now composing 
the Teutonic alliance to dispense with 
foreign food-supplies. Germany, too, 
will have to seek security in a world 
organization for peace and a system of 
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international economic relations based 
upon mutual benefit and good will in- 
stead of upon the intrigue and aggression 
of economic nationalism. 

But let it be supposed that a country 
like Germany refuses to rely for the 
essentials of existence upon so vague a 
guaranty as international organization. 
If she cannot dominate the world by 
military power, she still has an alterna- 
tive—limit her population to the normal 
capacity of her soil for food produc- 
tion. Let her scrutinize the institutions 
that make for excessive fecundity or let 
her encourage emigration. 

Encourage emigration and lose to the 
Fatherland innumerable energetic sons? 
This appears a hideous proposal to 
economic nationalism. But economic 

nationalism has had its day. To the 
coming internationalism there is noth- 
ing revolting in the idea of loss of 
a nation’s sons by emigration. Why 
should not a country like Germany 
assume the attitude of a wise and 
generous mother who loves to keep her 
sons at home if she has bread enough, 
but sends them out to seek their fort- 
unes when the home fields become too 
narrow? The world is wide, and Ger- 
man blood holds its color, whether in 
Canada or Brazil. What if it does learn 
to express its moods in English or Span- 
ish or Portuguese? Germany has re- 
sisted the departure of her sons like 
wild, insane mother who will deny her 
sons liberty to roam though she and they 
must commit crimes unspeakable to 
sustain themselves under her roof. She 
regards her sons across the seas, assimi- 
lated to a foreign nationality and speak- 
ing a foreign tongue, as worse than dead. 
Their energy adds strength to a nation 
that is hostile, for to economic national- 
ism all countries too powerful for ex- 
ploitation are foes. 

Economic nationalism may indeed be 
credited with important gains in indus- 
trial efhciency. These are no adequate 
compensation for the evils produced by 
its aggressions. It is national selfishness 
erected into a religion that menaces 
the peace and liberty of the world. 
Along with ambitious autocracy and 
ruthless militarism it is doomed to perish. 
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CRE = € CALL the birds famil- 
ra *° iar in the sense that 


\/ they make themselves 


vi Vs very much at home in 
\ y our midst, and not in 
ii./ ~¥, the sense that their 
Sees Sco lives become an old 


story and fail to arouse our interest. 
It is a story perpetually retold, with end- 
less variations. After you have named 
them all and have made yourself ac- 
quainted with their various characters 
and habits, your next walk to the fields 
and woods or along the highway or 
about your own dooryard may reveal 
some new trait in finch or thrush, or 
some significant incident in their lives 
that kindles your interest afresh. 

The birds are pioneers that begin the 
world anew all about us each season, and 
their lives touch and cross ours at new 
points at all times. They are always the 

same familiar birds, the birds of our 
youth, but they are new as the flowers 
are new, as the spring and summer are 
new, as each morning is new. Like 
Nature herself they are endowed with 
immortal youth, and always present to 
us an endless field for fresh observa- 
tion. 

The first robin, the first bluebird, the 
first song-sparrow, the first phoebe, the 
first swallow, is an event which we men- 
tion to our neighbor, or write in our 
letters to our friends. It is an old story 
with a new interest. The birds have 
lived, and we have lived to meet again 
the old scenes. They bring us once 
more the -assurance of the unfailing re- 
turn of spring, and the never-ending joy 
and fecundity of life. Many of them are 
very likely the identical robins or song- 
sparrows that charmed us last season, 
but they come back to us with a new 
story to tell, and new service to render. 
They have passed the winter in strange 
lands, and we may have done so, too; 
but now, on the home acres, our lives 
meet and mingle once more. 


Does that brief visitation in May of 
the rarer warblers ever become an old 
story? We do not see them when they 
come, nor when they depart; they are 
here eagerly feeding in the trees in the 
morning as if they dropped down out 
of heaven with the rising sun, as doubt- 
less they did; and they are gone in a 
day or two, as if they had vanished 
again in the heavens at the going down 
of the sun, as is very surely the case. 
All night they travel through the track- 
less upper air above the sleeping earth, 
their pole-star that mysterious instinct 
to multiply and replenish the earth. 
Unfavorable weather conditions will 
cause them to tarry longer with us some 
seasons than others. This season, 1916, 
the bay-breasted, the Blackburnian, and 
the Canada warblers lingered nearly a 
week with us. The veery, or Wilson’s 
thrush, lingered and sang in unwonted 
places. 

Yesterday I walked in my neighbor’s 
woods and orchards and saw many 
of these passing warblers — the bay- 
breasted, the black-capped, the mag- 
nolia, the black-throated blue, and 
others. How fresh they looked! They 
seemed just to have stepped out of 
Audubon. They conferred a new dig- 
nity upon the trees—those old, common- 
place scenes, and then this touch of art 
and science and literature—how novel it 
all was! The male scarlet tanager down 
in the plowed field—a vivid bit of color 
upon the brown earth—how it delighted 
the eye! A cuckoo called and called in 
a maple, and then launched out in the 
air and flew down the hill, its long tail, 
its slender body, its thin wings, and its 
characteristic movements—how strange 
when contrasted with the other birds! 
so different from them all! A _ robin 
made a drive at it in the tree, which is a 
hint that the cuckoo is a criminal among 
the birds—probably at times destroying 
their eggs, as has been alleged of it. 

Do we ever outgrow the charm and 
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the wonder of the first song-sparrow’s 
nest on the ground, tucked away under 
the grass, or hidden under a mossy bank 

1 bit of the waste and litter of the 
an crude out-of-doors taking such neat 
and pretty shape, and holding such 
delicate, pearl-like bodies? Can we be- 
hold it without a fresh thrill of pleasure? 
The rough, unkempt field or roadside, 
and in its midst this delicate, living 
treasure which a passing foot may 
crush, or some prowling enemy destroy. 
What trust, what peril, what artless art 
it all suggests! The April or May day 
when I find a song-sparrow’s nest has a 
touch that the other days do not have; 
and if a spring goes by without my 
finding one or more, I miss something 
from my life. It is not usually by 
searching that we find a sparrow’s nest; 
it is by accident, or by patient waiting. 
The past season I found my first treasure 
by patient waiting. I have found 
scores of the nests of this familiar door- 
yard songster, but none that ever gave 
me more pleasure than this one. The 
cautious little ground-builder betrayed 
the secret of A nest to me when, hu- 
manly speaking, she thought she was 
securely keeping it. I knew there was 
a nest near my study by the song of the 
male on the trees and bushes around me, 
and had made some search for it, but 
without avail. One must first have some 
sort of a clue to a nest. As I sat here 
in the summer-house one afternoon with 
only the most vague thoughts about 
birds, I chanced to see a song-sparrow 
flit out of the grass near the border of 
the just-plowed vineyard, alight upon 
the freshly turned earth, and in a fussy, 
nervous way go hunting about for food. 
Have you ever seen a setting hen come 
off the nest to feed, and noted how she 
fluffs out her feathers, flirts her tail, and 
hurries about as if in ill-humor? My 
little hen sparrow acted in the same way, 
and I instantly inferred that she had 
just left her nest in the grass a few 
yards below me. She fussed about on 
the ground for a few minutes, and then 
flew away, and disappeared in the vine- 
yard. In ten minutes or so she re- 
turned to the bit of plowed ground where 
I first saw her, and went through the 
same fussy, nervous manceuvers as at 
first. Then she came up to a rose-bush 
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quite near me and occupied herself there 
for a few seconds, hopping about amid 
the branches, and going down to the 
ground as if in quest of food, mindful all 
the time, I could see, of my presence. 
Then she flew back to the plowed land 
again, and hopped about, very watchful 
and suspicious, it seemed to me. She 
then came a few feet up into the grass 
and alighted on a small, dry maple 
branch that had fallen from the trees 
above. Here she flirted and attitudin- 
ized a moment or two, and then came 
to the rose-bush again and repeated her 
former movements; then back to the 
plowed ground, then to the dry branch 
where she sat still and considered a 
moment, and then hopped down in the 
grass and disappeared from my view. 
As she did not again appear, I knew she 
had gone to her nest. Presently I 
moved down there very carefully, and, 
scanning the ground closely, lest I step 
on the nest, I began the search. When 
I was within a yard of the nest, which 
proved to be completely hidden, I heard 
a rustle in some dry leaves, and saw a 
rapidly moving line of shaking grass- 
stems as the bird ran from her nest. 
Then I concentrated my gaze upon the 
ground and searched it inch by inch, 
but no nest could I see. Orchard grass 
grew there in tussocks or stools, and on 
the lower side of these stools the dry 
grass of last year sloped down, forming 
a little thatched roof about their bases; 
beneath one of these there seemed to be 
a slight opening; I thrust in my finger 
and felt the nest, and touched the warm 
eggs. Never have I seen a more cozy, 
or cunningly constructed, sparrow’s nest. 
No rain could touch it, and no eye pene- 
trate its secret. Last season my spar- 
row neighbors built in the heart of cur- 
rant-bushes and rose-bushes, but this 
spring one of them at least has trusted 
her secret to the keeping of the grass, 
and, as it has turned out, has had no 
occasion to regret it. In due time she 
brought off her brood, and later in the 
season succeeded again farther down the 


hill. 


A week or two later in walking along 
a secluded, bushy lane leading to the 
woods, which has been a favorite walk 


of mine for more than forty years, | 
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chanced upon another secret treasure 
open to the eye of heaven, which gave 
me a degree of pleasure greater than 
any other _ single incident which my 
forty years’ acquaintance with the old 
lane had brought me. I chanced to see 
upon the ground a deep, bulky, beauti- 
fully formed nest, encircled by the stalks 
of a tall-growing weed. It was a mass 
of dry leaves and grasses, with an un- 
usually deep and smooth cavity lined 
with very fine vegetable fiber that looked 
like gold thread. Evidently a finished 
nest, I thought, but it was empty, and 
there were no birds about. It did not 
have the appearance of a nest that had 
been “‘harried,” as the Scotch boys say, 
but of one just that moment finished 
and waiting for its first egg. A week 
later I returned to the place and was 
delighted to find that it was really a 
live nest. The sitting bird had slipped 
off on my approach so slyly that I had 
not seen her. The nest contained four 
small, delicate white eggs marked with 
fine black specks on their larger ends; 
these were completely dominated by a 
large, vulgar-looking cow-bird’s egg. 
Presently two anxious birds, one of 
them strikingly marked with yellow, 
black, white, and blue-gray, appeared in 
the branches above my head, and began 
peering nervously down upon me and 
uttering a faint “sip,” “sip.” ‘ Warb- 
lers,”’ I said; and, as they flitted excit- 
edly about me, | soon recognized the 
golden-winged warbler—a rare bird in 
my locality, and one whose nest I had 
never before seen. ‘What a pretty co- 
incidence,” I said—‘the nest of the 
golden-winged warbler at the foot of a 
clump of golden-rod, and lined with gold 
thread!”” The old, neglected farm lane 
had never before yielded me such a 
treasure. Presently a male chestnut- 
sided warbler, whose song I had been 
hearing near by—‘This, this, this is 

me, sir”—came and joined the golden- 
wings, and appeared to share their solici- 
tude, but, after he had inspected me 
from all sides, moved off in the higher 
trees and resumed his singing. 

“Your nest is not far off,” I said, 
“and maybe in some lucky moment I 
shall find that also.” 

What a touch these delicate and strik- 
ing warblers gave to the old lane! It 


was like a page from Audubon or Wil- 
son. 

The golden-wings, much agitated, 
kept up their flitting about me till I 
withdrew. A week later I returned and 
found the eggs all hatched, probably a 
day or two previous; and the big, 
pot-bellied cow-bird fairly engulfed the 
frail little warblers. Up came its head 
with its wide-open mouth quivering 
with eagerness. I saw at a glance what 
would soon be the fate of those delicate 
baby warblers; they would be over- 
ridden and starved or smothered in less 
than three days. So I took the naked, 
ungainly interloper in my hand and re- 
sumed my walk through the bushy 
fields, hoping to find the nest of some 
larger bird with young, in which I 
might place it, and watch the result. I 
considered myself lucky when I found a 
song-sparrow’s nest with the young 
nearly half grown. How closely they 
pressed themselves down in the nest and 
made no sign! When I put the little 
beggar of a cow-bird down in their 
midst, they remained as silent and mo- 
tionless as ever. It proceeded to creep 
about over them, every moment or two 
thrusting up its mouth for food. Will 
the mother sparrow adopt this bantling, 
I wonder, and feed it? I had my 
doubts. The next day I returned and 
found it still crawling and sprawling 
about on the backs of its bed-fellows, 
and evidently very hungry. It thrust 
up its appealing mouth vegularly twice 
each minute during the six minutes I 
watched it. Evidently it had had no 
share in the bounty of the nest. Its 
body had a throbbing movement, like 
a child with hiccough. I regret now that 
I did not feed it myself, and continue 
each day to do so, in order to have 
studied further the outcome. I re- 
turned the next morning and found the 
poor thing beneath the heap this time, 
and quite dead. 

‘As I proceeded to remove its limp and 
shrunken body, the young sparrows sud- 
denly took alarm and, with their wing- 
quills only mere stubs, scrambled out of 
the nest and struggled off in the grass 
and weeds. I gathered them together 
and put them back in the nest, but they 
would not stay. Out they floundered 
again as soon as my hand was with- 
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drawn. It is always so; when young 
birds once leave the nest, the movement 
is final. It is the word of Fate; they 
will not be put back. They defile the 
nest as they leave, and that act is a 
contemptuous farewell. 

Haste to leave the nest is character- 
istic of all birds. Their enemies are so 
many, and the young are so defenseless, 
that the sooner they get out and scatter 
and hide, the better it is for them. My 
sparrows would doubtless have re- 
mained several days yet had not my 
blundering experiment hastened mat- 
ters. I had set in action the force of a 

natural instinct before the conditions 
were quite ripe for it. 

Less than one hundred yards from the 
sparrow’s nest I had the goed fortune 
to find the nest of a yellow-breasted 
chat, one of the shyest and most elusive 
of our birds. The cat-bird, the chewink, 
and the brown thrasher, all skulkers and 
hiders, do not approach the chat in this 
respect. It haunts low, bushy fields 
and tangled, swampy retreats whence, 
in May and June, issue the strange, 
interrupted, polyglot cat-calls of the 
male. But to see him or his mate, 
you have got to out-skulk him, and 
that is no easy task. He is a fine, 
strong-looking bird, with his deep olive- 
green coat and yellow breast and black, 
curved bill, and black feet. and legs. 
He is one of the hide-and-seek birds. 
His weird calls have a tantalizing air of 
secrecy and elusiveness, as if to challenge 
your curiosity, changing from the quack 
of a duck to the mew of a cat or the caw 
of a crow or the bark of a fox or the 
rattle of the kingfisher. 

When you penetrate his retreat he 
suddenly ceasesand begins manceuvering 
to see you without being seen. In the 
present case I knew a pair had a nest 
in the corner of the bushy lot that held 
the sparrow’s nest, because I had heard 
the male sending forth his polyglot 
challenge from that vicinity on several 
occasions, and twice had I ransacked 
that part of the field and the busy border 
of the adjoining field pretty thoroughly. 
On this day, which was a wet one, I 
renewed the search, beating through the 
low growths of sumac and witch-hazel 
and scrub-oak very carefully. As I 
reached the corner of the field where my 
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course was barred by an old stone fence, 
I paused and was about turning back, 
saying to myself regretfully and half 
audibly, “I should like to find that 
nest,” when, turning around, | spied 
the nest in a hazel-bush not five feet 
from me. The sitting bird slipped off 
as my eye caught her nest, and silently 
disappeared in the bushes. In a mo- 
ment more, and while I was inspecting 
her nest, she appeared fifteen feet away 
and uttered a sharp, harsh, feline mew. 
But her mate did not show himself, 
nor did he during any of my subse- 
quent visits. I often heard him sending 
forth his unbirdlike calls from the 
bushes, but never once did I lay eyes 
upon him, though I tried hard to do so. 

The nest is quite a massive structure 
in the forks of a hazel-bush, about four 
feet from the ground; it held four hand- 
some speckled eggs. ‘I should like to 
have put my young cow-bird in such 
a nest, could [ have found it at the 
right moment, and watched the result. 

This nest prospered; the young were 
out in due time, but not once did I see 
or héar young or old after the nest was 
empty. 


Bird life is the fullest and most in- 
tense during the mating and nesting 
season. Love or war, courting or scrap- 
ping, rule their activities. What jeal- 
ousies and rivalries, what warring and 
winning, go on all about us! The birds 
are all glad and mad at the same mo- 
ment. 

One morning in April I heard the 
excited voices of bluebirds and robins 
in the vineyard below me; going down 
there, I saw a pair of bluebirds and a 
pair of robins flitting about and perching 
on the wires and posts in an angry and 
excited frame of mind. Some of their 
movements and gestures suggested that 
they were scrapping. “ But why should 
bluebirds and robins scrap?” I asked 
myself. I had never seen them do such 
a thing, so | began looking about for a 
common enemy, and expected to find 
a cat skulking in a ditch there, or maybe 
a snake. But I could find neither; still 


the excited and accusing voices kept it 
up. Then I chanced to see some dry 
grass and weed-stalks hanging down 
from a grape-post which was splintered 
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and broken at the top. I found that 
the robins were building a nest there in 
a ragged depression on the top of the 
post, and that a foot and a half lower 
down the bluebirds had preémpted a 
downy woodpecker’s old hole, and were 
making a nest there. The fracas was 
explained; neither pair of birds wanted 
the other such near neighbors. Each 
looked upon the post as its own. I 
saw that the robins had made a bad 
choice—no cover or screen of any kind. 
The first fish-crow that flew over in 
egging time would see the nest and rifle 
it promptly. I would I could have told 
the mother robin of the dangerous site 
of her nest. A week or ten days later 
I saw her brooding her eggs in apparent 
security, but not long afterward I found 
her gone and her nest empty and torn; 
but as I put my hand in the post, out 
went the mother bluebird. The crows 
and jays could not reach her, and she 
was right in claiming the post as alone 
suited to her needs. Birds have their 
troubles as well as we featherless bi- 
peds. 

In May the jays are out on ‘their 
egging expeditions in the groves and 
orchards. I see two or three together 
sneaking about—not graceful flyers, or 
very pleasing birds in summer, but in 
winter it is a pleasure to see them. 
Most other birds seem to know them as 
thieves and robbers. Yesterday one 
alighted on a post in the vineyard below 
me and sat quietly taking his bearings. 
Suddenly a robin came from ambush 
somewhere and made a vicious pass at 
him. The jay squatted to avoid the 
blow, and uttered his ugly “Scat!” The 
robin. took his stand near by and 
watched him. The jay flew to a near-by 
apple-tree, and the robin shot in after 
him very savagely. The jay soon flew 
down toward the river. I think that 
the robin does not quite hit the jay on 
such occasions, but her angry tone and 
threatening manner make the thief 
know that she is aware of his purpose. 
Cry “Thief!” loud enough, and the 
thief is very apt to take to his heels. 

Most of the birds are in a more or 
less explosive mood in the nesting season. 
They alternate between love and anger 
many times a day. Each bird in nest- 
ing time has its little domain, and is 
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jealous of all trespasses. A male wood- 
thrush quite early in May seemed to 
lay claim to an old apple-tree near the 
house where a brood of thrushes were 
reared last year. He made his head- 
quarters in that tree, waiting, | fancied, 
for his mate to arrive, and behaving in 
a decidedly unfriendly way to every 
robin that invaded his precinct. For 
days I saw him scrapping with robins in 
and around that tree. The robins, inno- 
cent intruders, were taken by surprise. 
“What is that speckle-breasted dandy 
so red-hot about?” their manners seemed 
to say. The thrush would charge the 
robins spitefully, and follow them into 
the garden with his threatening gestures 
“a sharp, “Quit, quit, quit!’ He 
would always give way when the robin 
turned upon him, feeling apparently 
that in a trial of rude strength a poet 
like himself was no match for a plebeian 
mud-dauber like the robin. But he 
would return to the charge, and keep 
up his pretty, graceful protests when- 
ever his tree was invaded. Finally his 
mate, or another female, came, and the 
two now have a nest there, and all seems 
well with them. But the male has a 
rent in his brown coat, and a feather is 
missing from his waistcoat, revealing the 
dark gray lining, and giving him just a 
suspicion of shabbiness. I am wonder- 
ing if some indignant robin could not 
tell how he came by these blemishes. 

This particular male thrush, by the 
way, has the most robin-like note I have 
ever heard come from a wood-thrush. 
Often his “Fip, fip, fip,” is so like the 
robin’s that I have to look to see which 
bird it is. 

When the female had been here a few 
days I frequently saw the pair inspecting 
a fork near the end of a low branch of 
the apple-tree; they were evidently 
considering it as a likely place for a nest. 
Then one morning I saw the female 
bring a piece of white paper and place it 
in the fork and sit down upon it. She 
went through this performance several 
times without making any progress. 
Once I saw a sheet of note-paper danc- 
ing around on the gravel path in a most 
extraordinary manner, and _ presently 
caught a glimpse of the thrush beneath 
it, holding one edge of it in her beak, 
and trying hard to get such control of 
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it as to be able to carry it to her nest. 
But the problem was too much for her. 
After 1 had torn the sheet in strips she 
took them one by one to the branch in 
the apple-tree, determined that her 
domicile should have a paper founda- 
tion. But she could not make the paper 
“stay put”; it quickly fell to the 
ground. She would peer down upon the 
fallen fragments in a curious, helpless 
way, but made no attempt to recover 
them from the wet grass. When white 
paper is not available, the thrush usually 
starts her nest with dry maple leaves; 
she rejects newspapers and colored pa- 
pers of all kinds. It is probably the 
printer’s ink, and not the politics of the 
newspaper, that causes her to reject its 
fragments. 

The next day my thrushes abandoned 
the site where the paper acted so con- 
trary, and began a nest higher up in the 
tree, saddling it on a large, horizontal 
branch, but still weaving a piece of 
white paper in its foundation. Here the 
pair prospered, and by the middle of 
June brought forth their brood of three 
young. In a warmer season they would 
doubtless have had four. 

On the same wet morning above re- 
ferred to, while on my way to the post-of- 
fice in the rain, I saw awood-thrush flying 
through the dripping trees and bushes 
with a large piece of white paper in her 
beak. ‘Another home being started ona 
paper foundation,” I said, “and on a wet 
morning at that.” I followed the bird 
with my eye and saw her fly to the top 
of a tall white elder-bush and _ place 
the paper in the forking branches. I 
tarried while she flew over toward the 
grocery-store for more material. Pres- 
ently she came back with a long, ragged 
piece of paper that trailed behind her 
like a banner. In going through the 


tops of the bushes with her burden, it * 


caught on a limb and fell to the ground. 
She dived down to recover it, but failed 
in her attempt. ‘The following day I saw 
quite a mass of white paper in the tall 
elder-bush, but the nest made no further 
progress, and the pair chose another 
site. I say the pair, but in reality I 
think the female alone selects the site. 
Her actions on such occasions seem much 
the more purposeful and decided. The 


male attends her, but never, to my 
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knowledge, lends a hand in nest-build- 
ing. When the young are out, he does 
his share in feeding them. 

I am at a loss to know why certain 
birds have such a penchant for some- 
thing white woven into, or placed on 
the outside of, their nests. A robin will 
reject bits of colored paper, but will 
often use strips of white paper or white 
rags. One in the vines of a near-by 
shed has made very free use of the cast- 
off hair of our old gray horse, nearly 
white. A robin’s nest here in the sum- 
mer-house has a long strip of white-silk 
paper. On a friend’s house in a Michi- 
gan city I saw more than a yard of 
candle-wick dangling from an unfinished 
nest. Even the sly cat-bird likes a bit 
of white paper in her nest. Nearly all 
the vireos have a habit of sticking 
bits of white material on the outside 
of their nests, usually the cocoons of 
spiders. One day, high in the branches 
of an elm that shaded a village street, 
I saw a yellow-throated vireo at work 
on her nest. She was evidently in want 
of the white, felty bits of spiders’ co- 
coons to bedeck the outside, and was 
duped by a white rose-bush that was 
dropping its petals in a near-by door- 
yard. | saw white rose-petals on the 
ground under the nest, and wondered 
where they came from. Keeping my 
eye on the bird, I saw her fly down to the 
rose-bush, seize a petal and fly up to her 
nest and try to make it stick to the 
outside. But it was not fuzzy or wooly 
like the spider’s material, and would 
not stick; it quickly came sailing down 
to the ground. Time after time I saw 
the bird carry up rose-petals to her 
nest, only to see them fall back to the 
ground. She seemed to have no judg- 
ment in the matter; the size and the 
color of the petals were all right, but 
their texture was not of the right kind. 
I think she finally gave up the attempt 
to make use of them. Do these patches 
on the side of the dark gray nest of the 
vireo help to conceal it? They help give 
it a mottled appearance, and in the 
flickering light and shade of the tree- 
tops they may help. to render it less 
noticeable, though only to eyes under- 
neath it. A crow or a jay, the bird’s 
arch enemies, would not be misled by 
them. 
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It is always interesting to me to see 
the young birds leave their nest. It 
is, as I have said, generally an irre- 
vocable step; they very rarely go back 
—young swallows do, however, per- 
haps more frequently than other birds. 
The nest is in no sense a home, but a 
nursery for a brief period. Most of 
our birds who bring off a second brood 
build a second nest, though a robin will 
occasionally reline and otherwise patch 
up an old nest. Nesting birds leave the 
nest one by one, sometimes at intervals 
of an hour or two; at others, of a day or 
more. A brood of three young bluebirds 
recently left the nest in a box on the 
corner of my porch between seven and 
ten o'clock. The day before, they 
began to appear in the opening, and to 
look out upon the bright summer land- 
scape and chirp; now and then a wing 
was thrust out and exercised for a 
moment—probably no bird leaves its 
nest till it has flapped its wings a little. 
On the morning of the exodus, the young 
were more than usually restless and 
loud and persistent in their calls to their 
parents. The parents in turn called to 
them in a new way—it was the plaintive, 
far-away call that the birds utter on 
their arrival in spring, and that they 
send forth when apparently starting on 
a long flight. The young answered back 
in the same tone—‘ Pure, pure,” as if 
on the eve of a great adventure. Pres- 
ently the bird that sat in the opening 
fluttered out and clung to the outside 
of the box, where it remained clinging 
and calling for a minute or more. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, it let go its hold 
and flew straight to the branches of an 
apple-tree fifty or sixty feet away. It 
was a successful flight, and a successful 
alighting. One of the parent birds was 
on hand instantly, uttering an approving 
or an encouraging note, or maybe only 
a note of solicitude. In the course of 
two or three hours the two other birds 
left the nest in a similar manner, except 
that there was no preliminary clinging 
to the outside—they flew straight from 
the opening to the old apple-tree, and the 
next day were drifting about the orchard 
with their parents. By fall or before, 
they will probably join the earlier brood 
which I think still lingers in this vicinity, 
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and the united families in a loose flock 
will drift about this part of the country. 

In June I saw a brood of young wood- 
thrushes leave the nest. In all cases 
there seems to be one bird a little more 
forward than the others. In this case 
one of the young thrushes perched on 
the edge of the nest for a few minutes 
and chirruped. Then, in a blundering 
way, apparently more by accident than 
design, 1t reached the big branch upon 
which the nest was saddled. After a 
while it flew a few feet to another 
branch. The two others, after similar 
manceuvering, joined it in the course of 
the day, but neither of them left the 
apple-tree on that day. At night there 
was a heavy thunder-shower with vio- 
lent wind, and in the morning two of the 
young thrushes were back in the nest. 
So, under exceptional circumstances, 
young birds do return to the nest. If 
they had left the tree, it is quite certain 
they would not have taken refuge in the 
nest. But the fury of the elements 
made them turn to the old cradle—and 
very human-like they were in so doing. 
During the day they left its protecting 
arms, never to return. 

I have seen young barn-swallows cling 
to the outside of their nest and beat 
their wings vigorously a day or two be- 
fore taking flight. The young of the 
grouse and quail and of the small 
water and shore birds run away from the 
nest the day they are hatched; they 
trust to their legs long before their 
wing quills have sprouted. The young 
humming-birds that I have seen leave 
the nest shot up into the air as if a 
spring beneath them had been released. 

The current notion that the parent 
birds teach the young to fly—that of 
set purpose they give them lessons in 
flying—is entirely erroneous. The young 
fly automatically when the time comes, 
as truly so as the witch-hazel nut ex- 
plodes, and the pod of the jewel-weed 
goes off when the seeds are ripe. The 

arent birds call to their young, and I 
sen thought that in some cases they 
withhold the food longer than usual, 
to stimulate the young to make the great 
adventure. But in the case of the blue- 


birds referred to, the young were fed up 
to the moment of flight. 
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The Half Ghost 


BY WILBUR 
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My GAS anout-curve ofthe crazy 
wheul track which served the Footstool 
as a road, and stood for a moment gazing 
down into the blighted hollow. I think 
the feeling was general in the club. Gale 
did everything well that one should do 
well in men’s society: put up a corking 
cue at pool, squeezed more out of a poor 
hand at cards than his neighbor, knew 
what was good in the dining-room, and 
talked with ease and always inoffensive- 
ly. He was never a bore—one never felt 
responsible for Gale. He was every 
man’s man. It was surprising, when 
notes were compared, how little any one 
knew about Gale. It amounted in the 
aggregate to precisely nothing. A tall, 
willowy, darkish person with eyes large 
and rather sunken, close black hair that 
might have been slightly oily, an im- 
penetrable graciousness, and invariable 
green-rubber soles that came soundlessly 
to the beck of any one and every one, 
from Beckweth of the Bank, to “Tub” 
Tusby, who was in a chronic state of be- 
ing posted—that was Gale. 

Gale had been on both our minds, nat- 
urally, since we left the station at Three 
Brooks that afternoon, for the climb 
into the Footstool. It was Beckweth 
who broke the ice. 

“Do you know, Sands, he would be 
capable of anything.” 

“I wish to Heaven,” 
“that I was out of this.” 

“Why?” Beckweth’s gray eyes came 
tome. ‘Getting jumpy?” 

“No. But it’s all so confoundedly 
silly. Look at us!” 

| meant him to look at himself, stand- 
ing there in his idiotic knickerbockers 
and cap and corduroy hunting-coat— 
Beckweth, the Director! 


I announced, 


Vor. CXXXV.—No 
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A spot more forsaken of God than that 
depression in the hills I have never seen; 
Gale must have counted on that when 
he made us do it on foot. There had 
been people here once, for there were 
still ruinous signs of them: a barn di- 
rectly beneath us with its roof smashed 
in, as if by a huge fist; a solitary, naked 
chimney spiring on a spur of the farther 
side; a vague scar where a field had 
once been tilled. 

“Splendid week-end,” I resumed, with 
a deeper rancor. ‘‘Capital! Togged 
out in queer duds and footing it into the 
devil’s own mountain to sit up all night 
with an alleged ghost—on a bet. By 
gracious! why am | cast for the i innocent 
bystander—always? If there’s an argu- 
ment within a mile I’m dragged in, some- 
how or other. What in the name of 
Heaven do J care, Beckweth, whether 
ghosts are or aren’t?”’ 

Beckweth’s big head sank between his 
shoulders and he made a jaw at me. 

“He got my goat,” he croaked. 

“Well, it’s no robbery. You got his. 
I’d never supposed he had one.” 

“That’s the queer part.” 

“What's the queer part?” 

“Why, hang take it! Sands, he led us 
up to it—if you'll look back at the con- 
versation—led us up to it, by Hector! 
like a couple of lambs to the slaughter. 
I tell you, Sands, he’d be capable of any- 
thing. Anything!” 

“Except that he’s well on his way to 
Chicago by this time.’ 

‘Are you sure he’s well on his way to 
Chicago?’ Beckweth glared at me from 
under his ragged eyebrows. To the un- 
initiate, Beckweth’s most casuai query 
was an insult. 

“T am,” I said, “‘because I happened 
to see him settled on the Limited this 
forenoon—from behind a pillar in the 
station. You see, I was just a little sus- 
picious of this sudden call to the West. 

t sounded just a hint—well—reassuring 
—to us.” 
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“Yes. Just a hint like an—alibi.” 
Beckweth thrust his hands deep in his 
pockets and brooded at the blasted roof 
below, chewing his cigar in a savage 
mood. Shaking himself out of it after 
a moment, he glanced at the westering 
sun. 

“Where is the damned dump? It’s 
getting late and it’s going to rain.” 

Gale had told us to go as far as the 
road did. We turned and went on,* the 
uncertain track carrying us down a de- 
clivity and through a company of shiver- 
ing aspens before it struck up again 
across the stark, red-lit ribs of the gorge. 
A lean cow with a dried-up udder looked 
down at us over a snake fence. A little 
farther we were surprised by a human 
being—a woman, leaning on the bars 
where a branch track led up through the 
snake fence toward a lank, sour-looking 
barn, a dwelling-house constructed of 
afterthoughts, and a hay-cock as hard 
and shining and gray as the granite of 
the Footstool. She gave us no time to 
speak. 

*T come from Wyoming,” she told us. 
“We lived in a street-car from Denver; 
seven windows to the side. It was 
pretty. 

| looked at Beckweth, and he at me. 
He removed his cap unce rtainly. 

“Can you tell me,” he inquired, “if 
there’s a place around here called the 
Mansion House? 

The woman shook her head mechan- 
ically, sapping our strength with her 
large, starved eyes. 

“No. I ain’t from here. We had a 
nice home in Wyoming, and a nice field 
of sugar-beets, and there was a bunch of 
cottonwoods by the ditch, a piece down 
the road, where the Consumptives’ 
Home come to have their picnics. It 
wasn’t me wanted to come East; ’twas 
Oscar.” 

We fled, leaving her alone there on the 
mountainside, to dream of the sump- 
tuous lost excitements of the desert. 

“Lord!” I heard Beckweth muttering. 

Good Lord in heaven!” 

Blue shadows welled up in all the 
crannies of the hills. The air on the up- 
per levels was brilliant, unstirring, and 
heavy with an electric burden. A 
thunder-head rolled across the southern 
hemisphere. 


The road came to an end in a pocket 
of mountain-willows populous with dogs 
and pigs. The dogs barked and the pigs 
didn’t; otherwise they were much alike. 
A man sat in the doorway of a slab 
house, smoking a pipe and braiding his 
yellow-white beard. He got up when he 
saw us, and came forward through the 
unnatural dusk of the pockét, kicking 
dogs and pigs out of his way. 

Yes, his name was Barway. He had 
curious, lack-luster eyes which shifted 
from one to the other of us without per- 
ceptible motion. Yes, Barway. How 
did we come to know it? Gale? Oh 
Gale! Yes, the Mansion was just a 
piece up the hill. Why? Were we look- 
ing to buy? Eh? Spend the night? We 
didn’t mean—spend the nig/it! 

He backed off among the animals and, 
retiring to the doorway, squatted there, 
a figure of stubborn silence, braiding his 
beard. Without saying a word he gave 
us to understand we had better go on 
back to Three Brooks before it got too 
dark for the road. 

What was wrong with the Mansion 
House? He seemed angry at the ques- 
tion. He was visibly shaken, however, 
by Beckweth’s offering of a gold piece, 
and got it into his pocket with a spider’s 
quickness. 

“Gale?” he harked back. “Gale’s 
friends, eh? I want it should be under- 
stood it’s none o’ my doin’. They was a 
couple once before.” 

**What happened to them?” 

He got to his feet and studied me a 
moment with his ground-glass eyes. 
Then, tossing his shoulders and mut- 
tering, “‘Nawthin’ p’ticular,” he turned 
and started off among the willow boles 
at a tremendous pace. He was an old 
man, but, all the same, we had to run 
to keep sight of him through the 
trees. 

The arch of a stone lodge-gate, lichen- 
bitten and half buried in the foliage, 
passed over our heads, and for the first 
time I realized that the weeds and 


bramble underfoot covered the gravel of 


an old driveway. 

Beckweth was grunting in my ear, 
“What sort of a layout is this, any- 
way?” 

“Don’t ask me. Good Lord, Beck- 
weth, you seem to think I know every- 
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thing! . . . Now where’s the beggar 
gone!” 

Coming out above the trees, it was 
like another dawn, after the false twi- 
light of the pocket. Our guide awaited 
us, sitting on a boulder in the flat radi- 
ance of the sunset, combing out the 
braids of his beard. An orchard of 
twisted and fruitless apple-trees ran up 
beyond him; our driveway, emerging 
from the brambles, wound skyward 
across the benches, a pink ribbon fretted 
with the skeleton shadows of the trees; 
at the top, stark against the purple of 
the coming storm, the Mansion greeted 
us with the fires of a hundred panes. 

It belonged to that period, not too far 
back, when they painted things a choco- 
late brown. It had all the points of the 
breed—haphazard bays and dormers, 
futile towerettes, round, square, octag- 
onal; an immense confusion of scroll- 
work and lattice—suggestive of some- 
thing German and Christmas. There it 
reared above us, the pomp and festival 
of decay, flaming with the death-fires of 
evening, and ruin sweeping up the sky 
beyond. 

I wondered how Beckweth was taking 
it. Beckweth was good and mad. One 
could tell it by the deliberate way in 
which he searched for a cigar and by the 
flicker of his cheek muscles. Beckweth 
wasn’t used to being made a fool. It 
gave me a moment of glee. 

“T suppose,” I prodded Barway, 
“that there are plenty of ghosts around 
these parts.” 

He favored me with his vacant regard. 
*“Not s’ many ’s folks say.” 

“Why, how’s that?” 

“Some says any man’ll ha’nt. I 
don’t hold with’em. I hold a man won't 
ha’nt ‘less he figgers to, and if he figgers 
to ha’nt, why, nawthin’s goin’ to stop 
his ha’ntin’. There was a man in these 
here hills once killed hisself for the 
special pu’pose o’ ha’ntin’, and he'll 
ha’nt till hell freezes over, you mind 
me.” 

Beckweth was scowling savagely at 
me. 

“Why'd he want to haunt?” I urged. 

“Why? Eh? Well, he went to work 
an’ built him and his wife a house, and 
his wife went to work an’ died before 
they'd moved in, hardly; and this man, 
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he says, nobody else is goin’ to live in 
that house, says he, and up and hangs 
hisself in the entry. *Twan’t known for 
a couple o’ weeks; then the sheriff went 
up an’ let the rest of him down—”’ 

“The—rest?” 

Beckweth overrode me with an un- 
necessary violence. “‘Clever! Damned 
clever! Stay here, if you want to, Sands. 
I’m going up.” 

He was off ahead of us, stiff-backed. 
I followed with Barway. The old fellow 
gave no evidence of rancor at being shut 
off so; indeed, from first sight, except 
for his prodigious powers of locomotion, 
the man seemed more dead than alive. 

I had falien into his pit, though. 
When we had climbed to the crest and 
stood on the unkempt turf by the house 
I edged my question in again. 

“The rest of him, Barway?”’ 

“Yeh. The rats ’d let part of him 
down before they got there. There was 
a shelf sticking out from the wall, about 
half-way up—far enough for the vare 
mints to reach out.” 

“But not this house, Barway. Not— 
You don’t mean this house?” 

There was a perceptible motion in his 
eyeballs this time as they came to dwell 
onme. Now I’m not Beckweth. Beck- 
weth has convictions. I had to get my 
eyes away from the singular fellow, 
out across the writhing orchards and the 
darkling folds of the Footstool. I heard 
Beckweth laughing, behind me, in a 
rasping bass. 

“Naw,” murmured’ Barway, “I 
wouldn’t go s’ far ’s to say ‘twas this 
p ticular house, but ’twas in these same 
hills here.” 

I left him and followed Beckweth, who 
was prowling up the steps of the blis- 
tered piazza, still making sour fun of me. 

“Not that door,” the old man’s voice 
pursued us. ‘Round t’other side is the 
front door. That one’s locked, mister. 
Take care!” 

Beckweth shook his head at me. 
face was the color of bricks. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” he 
advised me, bitterly. “‘Gale’s filled him 
so full of second-hand lies to spout that 
he can’t see straight. Come on!” 


His 


Putting his big, soft shoulder to the 
door, he pushed. The thing was worm- 
eaten to the core and went down like 
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cardboard. Beckweth sprawled with it, 
and I, unbalanced, went over on top of 
him. We seemed to have opened the 
whole side of the place; the last flare in 
the west, red as blood and shot through 
with the dust of our catastrophe, illumi- 
nated the bare old plaster on the walls, 
and a shelf and a rat-hole and a ring in 
the ceiling, with three strands of hemp 
hacked off short near the iron. 

Beckweth got up out of the débris and 
shook himself. 

“Barway!” he bawled, in a choking 
voice. “Barway! Damn you!” 

Getting my legs free of the crumpled 
panels, I followed him back to the piazza. 
He looked fit to eat nails. Barway had 
vanished. 

The world went dark as we stood 
there. The great hulk fell to moaning, 
of a sudden, and then the orchards be- 
neath us felt the wind and turned gray 
cheeks. Rain was on the wind’s heels; 
it smote us in a driving sheet, rumbled 
across the cunning roofs and towers, and 
channeled in the gutters. Lightning 
showed us to each other. We crept 
back into the entryway, stupefed by 
thunder. 

“Confound it all!’ I protested, dis- 
mally. “It was between you and Gale. 
I didn’t say anything either way.” I 
lifted my voice, stung by his inconsid- 
erate silence. ‘“‘Beckweth! What’s the 
matter?” 

He was fumbling darkly around the 
edges of the narrow place. 

‘By gum!” he growled, “they’ve gone 
to work and walled the thing up. 
There’s no- inner door. We'll have to 
stick here till the squall lets up a bit, and 
then pad around and get in by the front 
door.’ 

“I’m going now,” | told him. 

I was out already on the beaten gal- 
lery, my head ducked under my collar 
and my fingers following the clapboards. 
Beckweth came, too, for all his sarcastic 
gruntings, stamping his feet on the hol- 
low planks. I overran the door and he 
found it; his voice came, drowned by 
the rain: 

‘Here it is, old man.” 

A flash of lightning showed him, 
streaming with rain-drops, one finger 
resting on his chin. I called, asking why 
he didn’t go in. Darkness came again, 


and thunder, and after that Beckweth’s 
voice, slightly muffled, from within. 

“Sands, come here!” 

| groped my way in beside him. If I 
had thought it dark out of doors, what 
was it here? 

“Look,” he growled near my ear. 
“Damn their souls!” 

A doorway hung in the blackness 
ahead of us, flickering with a dim and 
lurid light. The air of the unknown 
chamber where we stood lay lifeless 
and unstirring on our heads, struck 
through with the faint, dry decay of 
clean things. 

“Beckweth,” I whispered, ‘I’m 
through. I don’t care enough.” 

He left my side and walked toward 
the feeble glow, a thick, grim silhouette. 
His voice was like a sudden gun-shot in 
the silence. 

“Barway! I say! Barway!” 

1 hadn’t thought of Barway. I was 
immensely relieved. 

The hillman greeted us with a listless 
stare from beside an open fire in what 
must have been intended for the Man- 
sion’s dining-room. One arm was full of 
wood; the other hand had hold of the 
end of his beard. 

“What are you up to?” Beckweth 
quizzed him, sharply, from the door. 

The old man watched us for a moment 
with his unblinking eyes, then bent de- 
liberately and deposited his fire-wood 
on the hearth, as if washing his hands of 
it, and started toward us. Beckweth 
faced him. 

“Where you going now?” 

“Home.” He spoke without the 
slightest color of emotion. “I was 
thinkin’ ye’d like a fire.” 

Beckweth didn’t budge from the door- 
way. 

“T thought you were afraid of the 
ghost here, Barway.” 

Ghost?” The old man paused and 
tilted his hairy head ever so little-to one 
side. “Ghost?” he murmured, va- 
cantly. ‘“‘Ghost?”’ 

Beckweth stepped into the room and 
sat down on a plush sofa, a new one, for 
all its years. It parted under his weight 
and let him down to the floor, where he 
remained, squatting, in the impalpable 
cloud of its destruction, peering after 
Barway’s retreating form. When the 
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front door banged he began to laugh, 
not ironically, but in a deep and healthy 
bass. Beckweth had a good girth for 
laughter. I'd rather tell a good story to 
Beckweth than to any other man in the 
club; the reward is better in quantity 
and in quality. 

Just now, though, it was a little start- 
ling. I studied his crinkled face for a 
moment, and then took a chair facing 
him. I fetched up, as he had, on the 
floor. The thing was like a berry-box. 
There was nothing solid in the place. 

‘“*Beckweth,” I challenged, patiently, 
“would you mind telling me?”’ 

‘*Gale is a wonder,” he chuckled. “‘He 
ought to be in business. A marvel at 
organization. Do you realize, Sands, 
how near he came to having us 
on the run? Right at the start? Awful 
close, now, I tell you. I put up a front, 
maybe—but darn near, darn near.” 

**You seem to be feeling better now,” 
I murmured, without enthusiasm. 

“Now? Oh, fine! Once you break 
through and see how funny it all is. 
Look! Even the squall’s passed. It’s 
licked.” 

| had forgotten the storm and the 
storm had forgotten us. I went and 
looked out into a courtyard, flagged and 
hedged, and open on the farther side, 
giving upon a company of outbuildings, 
all with gaping black doors and one di- 
gesting its own roof. The moonlight 
bathed everything with a suave clarity. 


The room was already growing close 
with the fire. The window-sash was 
stuck; | broke a pane, and the cool air 


flowed in, bringing the scent of new-wet 
earth. 

“You can hardly lay 
storm to Gale,” 
caustic flavor. 

*“No,” he agreed. ‘Nor that horrible 
woman from the Garden of Wyoming, 
probably. ‘That’s why I say he’s a mar- 
vel. He’s covered with horse- _ 
Lord! how I hate that chap all of 
sudden! I wouldn’t let him win now tes 
a bucket of diamonds.” 

“T’m afraid he has already,” I re- 
flected, in gloom. ‘‘We weren’t to go 
out after we once stepped in, and we did, 
remember? Out of that entryway?” 

‘A technicality! A damned techni- 
cality, Sands!” 


the thunder- 
I argued, with a gently 
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“He put us on our honor.” 

“The lowest form of blackmail and ex- 
tortion in the book. It ought to be ac- 
tionable. Put a man on his honor, and 
you can bleed him four ways from Sun- 
day. Not me! And don’t think,” 
he went on, with some violence—‘‘ don’t 
think for a minute he’s really figuring to 
take us at our word. Gale? Not in a 
thousand years. Not Gale... . By 
the way, how far is the Western electri- 
hed ? Eh?” 

‘“Hanberg,” I told him. Seeing him 
nursing his chin, | protested. ‘Oh, 
come; I’ve thought of that, too. The 
Limited has to change engines there; 
Gale could hop off, and all that. But, 
good land, Beckweth, Hanberg’s 2 good 
forty miles across-country from here.” 

“With a good car, though—” 

“On these roads? Man, use your 
head. And the worst of it, after dark? 
And the rain? He’s not that much of a 
crazy fellow.” 

Beckweth studied me with his shrewd- 
est ofhce manner, quite intolerable. 

Gale needs the money,” he _ pro- 
nounced. ‘He needs that thousand, at 
one to ten, and he needs it very, very 
bad.” 

“Would you mind letting me know 
where you got the details?” 


‘““Nowhere. I’m making them up as 
I go along.” 
“Ah!” It failed to move him. 


“Wait. Just wait.” He made calcu- 
lations on his thumbs. ‘Soon after mid- 
night, I should say. He could make it 
quicker, but what’s the use? Small 
hours for ghosts. In the mean time let’s 
have a bite.” 

“Kind of a picnic—what?” He was 
quite the clubby fellow as we sat cross- 
legged before Barway’s fire, discussing 
the sandwiches M’sieur Emile had 
charged us with. 

It was a big room, all plaster and soft 
wood varnished to look like hard, and 
the blackest sort of doorways opening 
out into farther darkness. A fat thing 
emerged from one of them and examined 
us. I got my feet under me. 

““Beckweth,” I -stammered. 
y-y-ye» look at that?” 

“Rats, eh? Nice fellow!” 
a mocxing eye on me. 
keep reg 


“Will 


He turned 


“By the by, you 
ht on at it and they'll give you 
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the vote in the end. No question about 
it. It’s the coming thing.” 

“Oh, all right,” I yawned. “Only, 
what do they feed on? And why has 
this house been standing empty?” 

~s don’t know.” 

We munched for a while. 
were rather fascinating. 

“IT wonder,” | mused, 
rooms there are.” 

“1 don’t know. I don’t care a hang, 
what’s more. Too comfortable.’ Beck- 
weth stretched out his legs. “You see, 
Gale’s probably had the whole place 
planted with objects to lure the eye, like 
that entry, and I’m going to fool him by 
not looking.” 

‘I’m going to look one place,” he ad- 
mitted, by and by, getting up and 
throwing open a door on the side oppo- 
site the fire. It was a closet stacked 
with more furniture. 

Beékweth nodded his head. 
to order,” he said. 

“What’s the idea?” I queried. 

“Gale would be wild if he came here 
to do a piece of ‘ha’ntin’,’ and couldn’t 
find anybody to ‘ha’nt.’ 

“If you imagine,” I said, “that 
I’m going to hide in that hole, why, 
you're mistaken.” 

* All right, old chap. 
are.” 

Stepping in, he closed the door to an 
inch crack, and I heard creakings as he 
made a cautious nest. I was quite 
alone in the big room now, except for 
the rats —tremendously comfortable, 
good- naling fellows with bright eyes. 
A breeze had risen, and a draught made 
the fire flicker abominably. There must 
have been a hole in the rat corner— 
toward the walled-up entry. 

Beckweth’s mischievous drawl crept 
out to me, “I’m watching you!” 

| went and got into the closet with 
him. 

“This sofa,’ he confided, “‘is all right 
if you sit clear out on the end there. Do 
you get a nice view through the crack? 
Well, don’t go to sleep now, and snore.” 

Sleep!” 

Now that I had left, the rats came out 
and enjoyed the fire. I could see just 


The doors 


“how many 


“Made 


Stay where you 


a section of the door leading into the 
hall. 


sleep? 


I stared at it steadily. Sleep? I 


I wanted to laugh. 
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The next thing I knew I was waking 
up suddenly, quite dazed. 

“Wha-what?” I stammered. 

*’Ssssh!’ sounded Beckweth’s wish- 
per. 

“What do you want?” I persisted. 
“What did you kick me for?” 

“T didn’t kick you.” 

*What’s the time?” 

“T don’t know. After midnight, 
though. And he’s just come. I heard the 
outer door squeak. He’s been prowling 
around. Stood by the door for a while, 
by the sound. Listen.” 

I listened. The fire in the room was 
down to one red eye and the pale moon 
was in possession. Somewhere a rat was 
busy in a wall; beyond that—silence. 
And then a tiny silver note, muffled, 
rang thrice—Beckwith’s repeater in an 
inner pocket. 

“Three o'clock,” I whispered. 
“Yes. He’s later than we looked for.” 
“But where is he?” 

“He'll begin in a minute,” 
reassured me. 

The air in the closet was foul. I 
seemed almost to hear the lugubrious 
mastication of the moths and worms in 
the upholstery. Then I heard some- 
thing else in the mysterious regions 
toward the roof; a faint, slow creaking 
along the boards, weightless footfalls 
passing from room to room, pausing, re- 
suming. The footfalls were descending 
the stairs, out there in the black hall, 
one slow step ata time. At the bottom 
they ceased, and the distant rat went 
on in solo, gnawing the interior of his 


Beckweth 


wall. Beckweth whispered, impatiently: 
“Yes? Y-e-s? What did you kick me 
for?” 


There was a moment of silence. Then 
Beckweth’s hand moved across the door 
crack, and it was drawn shut. 

“Watch out,” he warned in my ear. 
ec ’ bd yp? 

Don’t jump! 

There came a rustle and I blinked in 
the flare of his match and its refraction 
on his bald spot, as he bent his head to 
peer under the sofa. He made a grab 
at something, and missed. 

“Gale!” he cried, booming in the nar- 
row space, “Gale! you fool! Come out 

> here! Hear?” 
o’ there! ear! 
The match died. The owner of the 


kicking feet made no answer. 
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“Gale,” Beckweth growled. ‘Your 
game’s up, and you'd better come out!” 

I didn’t say anything, but I flung the 
door into the dining-room open. Beck- 
weth came after, backward, dragging the 
crumpled sofa with him. 

“Get busy!” he yelled. ‘Haul out 
this junk. He’s under there.” 

“How,” I protested, “did he get in?” 

** How the hell do I know? Come on!” 

Under his angry hands the furniture 
came tumbling out of the closet to van- 
ish in dust and lint on the moonlit 
boards. I helped him. Our racket echoed 
and re-echoed through the hollow cham- 
bers like an awful desecration. 

“All out,” he called from the gloomy 
hole. He lit another match. ‘Look 
here,” he said. ‘‘A door from the other 
side. So!” He sounded relieved, for 
all his bluster. “‘Come on,” he called, 
bursting into the farther room. 

It was the kitchen; the moon showed 
us its virgin and obsolete appointments. 
We didn’t pause. There was only one 
door out, and we took that at a run, and 
the chamber beyond, which led us back 
into the front hall. Here we were on the 
wrong side of the house for the moon; 
a vague glamour helped but little. A 
clear ray showing through some upper 
window picked out a patch on the land- 
ing half-way up. That was all. 

“I’m afraid he’s got us, Beckweth.”’ 

‘Like the devil he has!’ Beckweth 
lifted his voice. ‘“‘Gale!-I’m going to 
wring your damned neck, and you 
watch!” 

“Lord!” I cried. “Look!” 

A pair of feet, crawling, passed out of 
the patch on the landing, going up. 

Beckweth roared and gave chase, 
catching the stair-foot wrong in the 
dark and plowing through the rotten 


balustrade. The stairs thundered under 
our feet. We made more noise than 
Gale. In the upper hall we brought up, 


because it was dark as the pit. Beck- 
weth lit another match. Gale had said 
nothing about matches, though lanterns 
and flashes were considered taboo. 

Up here the doors were all closed. 
There must have been a dozen around 
the walls of the sizable hall; these and 
the raw, livid plaster. 


“Which one?” Beckweth puffed. His 


eyes were slightly bloodshot. 
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“Maybe none. There must be back 
stairs somewhere there.” 

The match burned his fingers and he 
got rid of the ember with a sharp word? 

“See here,” he announced. ‘I’m go- 
ing to open up these doors. You stand 
where you are and keep an eye out.” 

I caught his coat. 

“Beckweth, old man, what makes you 
so certain it’s Gale, anyhow?” 

“Don’t be an ass.” 

* All right, if you feel that way, Beck- 
weth. But we've only seen legs. 
What’s wrong with its being Barway or 
—or—well—anybody ?” 

“Does Barway wear rubber soles? 
Green ones? What?” 

“Was it green-rubber soles,” | said. 

He left me standing there, and began 
throwing open the doors along the south 
side of the hall, letting in the dim glow 
from the moonlit chambers. I could see 
him pausing at each opened door, thrust- 
ing out his thick neck, peering about 
with an owlish motion. He crossed the 
hall and did the same for the doors on 
the dark side, working back toward me. 
The last, the one nearest to me, was 
locked. Beckweth rattled the knob for 
a moment, then pounded a fist on the 
panels, calling, “Gale! Gale! Gale!’ 

He soon desisted, ard turned to me. 

*‘Let’s go down-stairs. We know he’s 
there, so what’s the difference?” 

“That’s right,”’ I agreed, eagerly. 

But instead of coming he plucked my 
sleeve, crossed his lips with a furtive 
finger, and tiptoed across the hall and 
into the opposite chamber, beckoning. 

*“What’s the game?” I demanded, in 
his ear, when | had followed. 

“We'll watch that door. Get over 
there out of line—sit on the bed—go 
easy. Don’t want to bust the thing.” 

Save for the bed, the room was bare as 
a box and quite radiant after the gloom 
in the hall. The moon threw shafts of 
whiteness through the windows. One 
fell on the bedside, framing Beckweth 
and me in its cold purity. Beckweth 
craned his head to peer out of the door; 
I sat beside him, cursing myself for a 
witless dupe. Having nothing to do, I 
picked at the burlap covering of the 
mattress. The thing had never been un- 
wrapped from the makers. I could have 
stuck my thumb through it. 
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Beckweth’s head jerked toward me 
suddenly, his eyes wide with inquiry. 
My blankness was his answer. As I 
watched the slow beads of perspiration 
forming on his forehead, I felt panic tak- 
ing hold of me. He reached over and 
took my arm just above the elbow, 
bruising it. 

“You stay here,” he said, and it was 
as casual as a coffee order. “I’m going 
over to look out of the window.” 

| watched him go and stand, an inky 
silhouette, against the square of light. 
It was several seconds before I began to 
realize that he was facing the wrong 
way, not out, but back at me, studying 
me and the bed. And it was just then 
that something touched my left ankle— 
like a gentle kick. Beckweth yelled. 

“Get to the door, Sands! Look! he’s 
under the bed! The door, man!” 

He started forward, jarring the floor, 
even as | leaped. It was too much for 
the crazy room. The place was thick 
with thunder; something carried me 
down, stunned, choked, sprawling, and I 
lay there an instant, half buried in the 
débris of the falling ceiling. 

Beckweth reared before me, gray with 
plaster. From the corners of my burn- 
ing eyes I caught a shadowy leg and foot 
slipping across the threshold toward the 
black hall, and Beckweth flinging his 
weight to slam the door to on the thing 
—a little late. 

* All right, Gale! We'll see!’ 

He jerked the door open and plunged 
into the hall, bellowing and running 
blind. His pounding footsteps broke off, 
of a sudden; I heard him yell; there was 
a sickening sound of something bouncing 
twice on the lower stairs. After that the 
silence was disturbed only by the infin- 
itesimal settling of the plaster dust on the 
floor. 

It was utterly beyond me to stir from 
my plaster nest, to say nothing of vent- 
uring out into that sightless hall, but 
still | went because I had to, and groped 
my way down the black stairs. Half-way 
down my fingers touched a huddle of 
some thing that was Beckweth. 

| wasn’t strong enough to carry him, 
but I had to and I did, down the remain- 
ing steps, out the front door, across the 
piazza, and I was about to lower him 
over the railing when the crazy thing 


gave way and flung us both in a heap on 
the matted turf below. I groaned, with 

most of the wind knocked out of me, but 
Beckweth remained singularly silent. | 
reproached him bitterly. 

“Beckweth! Beckweth!” 

He ignored me. I shook him cruelly 
and tried to make him sit up, propped 
against the lattice. But he would stay 
there only so long as I held him, and his 
mouth kept dropping open. 

“Beckweth!” I bawled. ‘“‘W ake up! 
For God’s sake, say something!” 

The night was fine and cool out there, 
after the horrible stagnation of the 
house. The early mists were beginning 
to smoke the grass-tops, and the moon, 
low in the west, threw the shadow of the 
roof across a mile-wide valley to lose it- 
self in the dusk of the farther mountain- 
side. A very faint rose-spot glowed for 
a moment in the zenith. In a clump of 
lilac bush a bird rustled and twittered. 

We were in the shadow, but the lilac- 
bush was in the moonlight. I was quite 
certain the legs were there, at first 
glance, but the grass was so thick that it 
took my eyes a moment to untangle 
them from the wiry shadows. They 
were very peaceful legs. I could see 
them up to the thighs; beyond that they 
were hidden in the blackness under the 
bush. One of them was bent the wrong 
way at the knee, but it didn’t seem to 
matter. They rested serenely there in 
the blue-misted turf—quite as still and 
careless as Beckweth’s. 

I didn’t want to look at them, but I 
had to. The bird in the branches above 
them had gone to sleep again. 

“Gale,” I protested, “‘it’s a poor joke. 
You’ve gone and killed Beckweth.”” My 
voice sounded like a stranger’s. 

The legs ignored me. The moon was 
sliding down the sky at an appalling 
rate. Odd notions began to enter my 
head and, getting up, | walked toward 
the bush on tiptoe. When I was near- 
ly there the legs quivered a little 
and dragged into the leaves, lazily, the 
bent one slightly behind the other. 

I was at a loss. Gale was acting the 
blackguard, and gratuitously, too, since 
he had won his game and got us out. I 
developed an idiotic bitterness. 

“All right for you!” I bleated into the 
bush, and was in the act of turning back 
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to silent Beckweth when I observed the 
legs again, rather ostentatious this time, 
scuttling around a corner of the piazza 
te the right. How they got there so 
quickly I couldn’t say. But they were 
going somewhere, and they wanted me 
to come and look. I felt very queer. I 
felt queerer when I got to the corner and 
found myself face to face with the black 
hole we had smashed in the entryway— 
the one with the shelf and so forth. 

I stood there for some time, gawking. 
I be gan to perspire. 

‘“*Nothing’s gone in lately,” I told my- 
self. “‘Otherwise the rat sitting on the 
threshold, there, would be scared.” 

lhe hush which precedes the dawn was 
disturbed by a sound of groaning, long- 
drawn, curiously insensate. The thing 
came from behind me. 

I turned and walked back to Beck- 
weth. His eyes were open and fixed on 
me with a lusterless stare, almost like 
Barway’s. I bent to touch his shoulder, 
and his hanging mouth groaned again. 

“Beckweth, get up!” 

“1 fell,’ he announced, in a thick 
voice. 

“Yes, yes, | know; but you’ve got to 
get up and come now.” 

He moved his hands heavily to his 
stomach. “I’m sick,” he mumbled. 
**What makes me so sick?” 

My knees were knocking together, 
but I had to speak to a child. ‘You'll 
be all right ina second. I’m Sands, you 
know. Sands!” 

“T fell,” he went back, blankly. 

“Come, come!” I began to be sharp. 
“We've got to go, Beckweth.” 

“Will Gale take me in the car, do you 
think?” 

“Car? There’s no— Why, yes, of 
course, old chap, if you'll get up.” 

“It’s so far down there,” he com- 
plained. He was on the point of tears. 
I couldn’t help following the direction of 
his eyes, he seemed so certain. [| 
straightened up. 

There was no doubt about it, it looked 
like a car. It stood in the shadow of a 
thicket half-way down the hill where the 
orchards left off. The mists were too 
thick now to be sure of anything, how- 
ever. 

I made him get on his feet, and, once 
there, he followed me down the winding 
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drive, lurching like a tub in a cross-sea. 
My own shadow was none too steady. 
He wasn’t himself at all. 
queer. 

“Shut up!” I yelled back at him. 
“Shut up and come along faster.” 

“Gale!” he began calling, in a dismal 
voice. ‘“‘Gale, Gale, be a good fellow 
and wait for me. I don’t feel well.” 

“For God’s sake, quit it!’ I bellowed. 
“He'll wait, all right.”’ 

““Gale’s a good fellow,’’ he mumbled, 
and then, growing still more maudlin, 
“Gale cap’ble anything.” With that he 
fell flat on the gravel. I got him up, 
pummeling him without mercy. 

“Look! Look!’ he wailed. 
going.” 

The roadster, distorted and huge in 
the mists, slipped out from behind the 
thicket ahead, and began to slide down- 
hill, slowly at first, picking up fast on 
the heavy grade. I pulled up, appalled 
by the utter and diabolical senselessness 
of the thing. It was low, unspeakably 
low; the sort of trick no grown-up man 
would think of playing. What kind was 
this fellow Gale? 

I felt, rather than saw, that Beckweth 
had come up beside me. When he spoke 
his voice was more nearly rational. 
Beckweth was a great hand for motoring, 
and | imagine the sporting appeal got 
into him as nothing else would have 
done. 

“Dear Lord!’ he whispered. 
going too fast.” 

The car must have hit a rock just 
then, for it bounced and careened like a 
drunken thing, and swung along on two 
wheels down the broken ground. How 
it swerved when it came to the drive was 
a miracle, but it did, catching on to the 
smooth going and missing a ten-foot 
stump by inches. My mouth was hang- 
ing open. Beckweth crouched beside me, 
breathing like a buck-saw. A slice of sun 
peeped over the hills, setting the mists 
on fire, and through the lurid conflagra- 
tion we watched that dim, wild plunge 
into the depths. Beckweth was repeat- 
ing something under his breath, like a 
prayer. 

“When he hits that tangle at the bot- 
tom—that at the bottom—’”’ 

My eyes went to the mat of blue- 
green where the willows choked the 
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dusky pocket below. The car met them 
and vanished, swallowed up. 

I began to run. It seemed miles and 
miles down that dawn-flushed slope. 
Beckweth, sick and rasping, overhauled 
me, and labored on ahead, profiting by 
superior weight. The willows swal- 
lowed us up, too, but we carried on, 
tearing the weeds and vines in the twi- 
light. 

There, of a sudden, was Barway’s 
house, and a slatternly female standing 
in the doorway, peering down the road 
beyond. It was an unearthly hour. Her 
face, like the face of the woman from 
Wyoming, lighted up at sight of us, 
eager, almost ecstatic. They were 
starved for events here in the hills. 

“Was he a friend o’ yourn?” she 
screamed, hopefully, as we bolted past. 

Beckweth turned his head. 

“*W-h-e-r-e?”’ he panted. 

“Round the bend,” her voice trailed 
us. ‘“*‘Barway’s t-h-e-r-e—”’ 

The Footstool was mysterious in the 
dawn; populous, too—it was a wonder 
where they all came from. Vague, pink- 
misted forms multiplied about the bend 
where the road ducked around a sharp 
elbow of the hill. An old man sat in a 
wagon, staring down into the valley. 
Barway came toward us, clawing ner- 
vously at his beard. Barway was an- 
other man this morning. 

“Q-oh!’ he stammered, when he rec- 
ognized us in the cloud. “It’s you!” 

He turned and walked back with us, 
almost appealing. 

“It’s too bad. *“Twas all in fun, ye 
know. He come up to game ye, and 
look what happens. He was goin’ too 
fast, and what with the rain in the night 

-oh, dear! An’ to think ‘twas all in 
fun—and all that pack o’ lies I told ye 
last night, and that shelf I rigged up, 
and all.” 

“Is he—he—badly hurt?” 

“Hurt? Good God, if ye could see 
what it done to ’im. There’s his auto- 
mo-bile—what’s left. Somethin’ ’r other 
took ’im in the middle—bad.” 

He didn’t need to point; we could see 
the machine, thirty feet down the bank, 
lodged between two boulders. I felt 
very sick at my stomaeh, and dizzy. 
Beckweth was rubbing his bloodshot 
eyes. The woman from sweet Wyoming 
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was there, sitting on a rock, feasting her 
vision. 

“Where is he?”’ I asked Barway, in a 
small voice. 

“Sam Ed’s took him down to Three 
Forks.” 

“Already?” 

“* A’ ready?” 

“Why—why—it can’t be much over 
three or four minutes.” 

He jerked a suspicious glance at me. 
There was something clammy in the air. 
I turned to Beckweth and found him 
still rubbing his eyes. 

“Look at his tracks,’ he whispered, 
uncertainly. ‘“‘For God’s sake, Sands, 
look where the wheel-tracks left off. He 
was coming the wrong way—up the 
valley—not down.” 

I whirled on Barway. 

“Tell me,” I cried, “‘when did all this 
happen? Say?” 

““Why—it must ’ve been somewhere 
after two ’clock this mornin’. *Tween 
that an’ three. I—I s’posed ye knew.” 

“But the car—the other car—the one 
that came down the hill here about five 
minutes back?” 

The old fellow stared with a blankness 
not to be questioned, shaking his head 
slowly. I was getting dizzy. 

“You say he was—mangled? At the 
—the—middle?”’ 

“Cut clean in two, if ye call that 
mangled. They never found both the 
legs till jest a piece back.” 

** And one of them was—was broken 
at the knee?” 

“Now how ’d ye know that?” 

The vacancy of his stare was changing 
to wonder. I found a hand on my 
shoulder, and my feet stumbling down 
the Footstool road. Beckweth was 
grunting like a stuck pig. 

“God, Sands, let’s get back to the 
city!” 

It was a glorious morning in the Foot- 
stool. Beckweth walked fast, and | 
could hear him ahead of me, talking to 
himself about the state of the market. 
As for myself, I couldn’t keep old man 
Barway’s voice out of my brain: 

“If a man figgers to ha’nt, why, he'll 
ha’nt, an’ nothin’ in the world’s goin’ to 
stop his ha’ntin’. . . .” 

We were both glad to get back to the 
club. 

















Psychiatry and the Army 


BY PEARCE 
Lege Fs DRHYAPOL EON is hardly to 


-* em ) be blamed for having 
\ \ 


( ) placed little dependence 
\ | N Yq 0n what medical ofh- 
ec v cers could do toward 
Fr ¥, strengthening his 
Se armies. Voltaire’s vi- 
sion that “‘to conserve is almost as good 
as to make” was still seeking realization 
as far as the legions of the empire were 
concerned. In those days the best way 
of keeping an army efficient, even if it 
kept it diminished in numbers, was to 
imitate the behavior of the Zulus, who 
hit a sick man on the head with a club, 
and push on. To guarantee healthy, 
vigorous men for a commander to push 
on with is the only service a medical 
corps can render a military machine, 
considered solely as such, and it was 
not in the 
Grant, or of Von Moltke, or even in the 
Spanish-American War, but now, within 
the past decade, that medicine, through 
its methods of prevention, has done just 
that thing. By keeping troops free 
from diseases which formerly made non- 
effective rates disastrously high, a med- 
ical department has become an essential 
and integral ally of force. It may even 
decide wars. Baron Takaki, once Di- 
rector-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Japanese Navy, used to say 
that he won the Chinese- Japanese war 
by keeping his country’s seamen in a 





condition to fight. Previously berri- 
berri kept ail ‘aa crews in_ those 
Eastern waters constantly on the sick 


list. By strict dietary regulations, im- 
posed in the face of Oriental supersti- 
tion, Baron Takaki kept this powerful 
ally of the enemy clear of the Japanese 
ships, with the result that China, which 

Note.—Since this article was written, special 
units for the treatment of nervous and mental 
diseases have been organized and equipped by a 
committee of medical men. These are destined 
to be attached to base and other hospitals of the 
military services of the United States. 


days of Napoleon, or of 
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exercised no such precautions, opposed 
full Japanese crews with her own crews 
half useless through a paralyzing disease. 

Figures derived from the medical 
department of our Army offer a striking 
contrast between the old and the new 
ways of checkmating preventable dis- 
eases. Typhoid fever, a one-time scourge 
of all large collections of men, has prac- 
tically ceased to exist in controlled com- 
munities. During eight months in 1898, 
the time of the Spanish-American War, 
nearly one-seventh of the United States 
Army was rendered useless by typhoid 
infection. There were 20,926 cases with 
2,192 deaths, out of 147,745 regulars and 
volunteers. During the year 1915 there 
were eight cases in the total American 
Army, and during the period between 
May 1, 1916, and October 8, 1916, 
Colonel Chamberlain informs us, among 
170,000 troops which served in border 
camps throughout the Southern De- 
partment and in Mexico there were 
only 24 cases, with no deaths. The 
medical measures which to-day maintain 
an army’s fighting strength are the 
sanitation of camps, screening against 
flies and mosquitoes, ventilation of sleep- 
ing quarters, the use of preventive 
serums and vaccines, and the enforced 
prophylaxis against venereal diseases. 
All of these are of the utmost military 
significance, because they insure officers 
and men for duty, and also because 
they save time and resources which 
would otherwise go to transportation 
and care. The gain in effectiveness be- 
comes readily apparent on comparing 
the current report of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army with the 
reports running through the past ten 
years. In 1915 the non-effective rate 
for the entire Army from all causes was 


25.22 per 1,000 (for disease alone, 20.85), 
while in 1906 it was 47.86 per 1,000. 
The falling off in the number of men ap- 
plying for treatment to the medical de- 
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partment for the entire Army shows the 
same thing. They were 1,188 per 1,000 
in 1906, but in 1915 had sunk to 726.19 
per 1,000. 

But while army strength now is being 
conserved by the prevention of physical 
diseases, military authorities have been 
backward in grasping how seriously 
mental and nervous defects among sol- 
diersicripple effectiveness, and in taking 
steps to eradicate this blight, which, 
from its tendency to elude observation 
until the damage is done, is all the more 
dangerous. 

The purposes of industry are not satis- 
factorily met unless there is some method 
of rigid exclusion of all those not men- 
tally fitted for it. Such exclusion is even 
more essential for a military organiza- 
tion, for the fewer men who break down, 
the fewer there are to count out, take 
care of, and to pension. It is, therefore, if 
only from these two latter points of view, 
highly important to consider how seri- 
ously nervous and mental diseases and 


defects concern the solidarity of an 
army, and the means of avoiding them. 
The class of nervous and mental 


diseases of regular incidence in armies 
includes epilepsy, which, during our 
Civil War, occurred in four out of every 
thousand Union soldiers; chronic alco- 
holism and drug habits; delinquency, so 
frequently of mental origin. and inti- 
mately connected with questions of dis- 
cipline, especially as regards desertion 
and, in war-time, cowardice; and neuras- 
thenia and hysteria, which show such a 
tremendous increase at the front. But 
as insanity is the principal disorder con- 
cerning which statistics stand most 
ready to hand, it may be taken to serveas 
an index of frequency of the whole class. 

Insanity is the most frequent single 
cause of discharge for disability of en- 
listed men in our Army, being nearly 
twice that of tuberculosis. It causes 
one-fifth of all disability discharges. 
Approximately one-third of all men 
invalided home from the Philippines in 
1915 were invalided home for some men- 
tal disability; and of 474 discharged for 
disability during that year, from the 
Letterman Hospital in San Francisco, 
the largest general military hospital, 125 
were so discharged for mental alienation. 
On the list of diseases which cause the 
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greatest amount of non-efficiency in the 
Army, insanity holds the third place. 
The world over, insanity is rated as 
being approximately three times as fre- 
quent, even under peace conditions, in 
the Army as in the civil community. 
Those who see nothing but evil in armies 
may construe this as proof that army 
life produces mental disease. But an- 
other explanation seems nearer the 
truth. It seems a more reasonable 
hypothesis that the army demonstrates 
constitutional incapacity and weakness 
rather than creates mental disease; that, 
under a service which requires a robuster 
mental stability than do some of the 
varied opportunities of civil life, slightly 
unbalanced persons, who might get along 
fairly well in a suitable civil capacity, 
are immediately detected as not fully 
fit for an army, and so are discharged 
from it. A large percentage of the sol- 
diers who break down mentally had, 
before recruitment, already either passed 
through nervous episodes which required 
sojourns in sanatoria, or through periods 
of mental distraughtness which inter- 
fered for a time with the usual routine of 
their lives. That these interruptions in 
activity are symptoms of constitutional 
unsoundness rather than initial attacks 
of mental disease, is borne out by the 
fact that the recovery rate from insanity 
in soldiers is nearly twice that in civil- 
ians. Inferences drawn from statistics to 
be informative must be considered with 
some knowledge of the purpose for which 
the statistics were gathered and the way 
they were collected. For its own safety, 
a military organization must, sooner or 
later, identify and count its undepend- 
able persons. In civil life there is neither 
demand nor opportunity for such a 
minute survey of mental health. Civil 
communities only count the insane who 
actually require confinement, and so 
even in the best-surveyed States, the 
registered insane are well under the 
actual number; in those States which 
provide inadequately for the insane, and 
keep them herded in almshouses or jails 
classed as paupers and criminals, the 
insanity rate falls far below the normal 
rate of one insane person for every thou- 
sand of adult population. But, obvi- 


ously, a rate so arrived at is untrue and 
misleading. 
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The army rate of insanity, 3 to every 
1,000, high as it seems, only remains at 
that level under peace conditions and 
only then when the troops stay at home. 
Foreign service causes it to go up, even 
in peace. For example, there is more 
insanity among our troops serving in 
China than in those stationed at home. 
Under war conditions, the normal rate 
rises. This cannot be entirely explained 
by the actual hardships of war. It must 
be partly explained by the same emo- 
tional factors as those which upset 
civilians. The outbreak of war, like 
the occurrence of such allied catastro- 
phes as earthquakes and conflagrations, 
dislocates all mental operations. To be 
harmonious, mental actions must be in 
accord with actual conditions, and dur- 
ing the process of a sudden and violent 
readjustment to new conditions the 
mind undergoes severe tests of its re- 
sistance. Some cannot make the ad- 
justment to war-times at all, as is 
shown, at the outbreak of war, by the 
increased number of old persons who 
die, by the increase in apoplexy, and by 
the fact that many persons who were 
able to maintain their equilibrium under 
ordinary conditions find their way, as 
though called by the clarion, to asylums. 
In countries such as England and Amer- 
ica, in which three years ago war seemed 
like some legend, war brings with it to 
many a collapse of moral support and a 
complete transmutation of ethical val- 
ues. They are suddenly told to renounce 
their cherished belief that the world has 
reached a point of perfection where wars 
are impossible. They become much de- 
pressed, and face the alternative of mak- 
ing some personal adaptation to the 
new and ugly condition, or of going mad. 
Some find their relief in believing that 
this marks the end of all thought-out 
destruction; in others the early distress 
is replaced by a welling martial spirit 
as they realize the actual peril or hu- 
miliation of their own country. They 
thus construct for themselves psycho- 
logical defenses of some kind, although 
few who are not actual combatants can 
do so completely, as is shown in the fall- 
ing off in all original work not directly 
connected with the national defense. 
The compensation most commonly ar- 
rived at is the sinking, for a time, of per- 
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sonal considerations. National interest 
absorbs all others. Under its stimulus, 
professional and social differences fade 
away and exclusiveness becomes less a 
goal. Even butlers find their long- 
deferred opportunity to converse. There 
is an emotional desire for action, to do 
something for the common cause, to 
help at no matter what personal sacri- 
fice. In Germany, at the outbreak of 
this war, the luxurious sanatoria lost 
most of their wealthy patients, and in 
one prison the complaints of the pris- 
oners diminished by half. Under the 
steady daily routine of discipline and 
service and sacrifice, as organization re- 
places enthusiasm, these emotional re- 
actions become less conspicuous; and as 
war becomes a grim business, the whole 
nation settles down to its work, accept- 
ing its hardships and sorrows more and 
more as a matter of course. That peo- 
ple live with more temperance and less 
leisure may explain the strange contra- 
diction that the admissions to civilian 
institutions for the insane, which go up 
at the beginning of war, sink below 
normal finally. 

The struggle to attain a personal 
adaptation, which disturbs B civil 
population, must also in a measure ac- 
count for the increase in insanity among 
soldiers at the outbreak of war. It is 
greatest during the earlier months— 
that is, during mobilization and train- 
ing, before the fatigue and exposure and 
exhaustion of continuous fighting. With 
the exception of campaigns carried out 
in foreign countries under unusual cli- 
matic conditions,' insanity is noted most 
at the main bases and diminishes with an 
actual approach to the front. Under the 
exactions of discipline, of prompt obedi- 
ence, of giving up or doing without what 
he prizes, the individual who is physic- 
ally and mentally sound usually experi- 
ences a distinct benefit from the new 
form of life. But such measures are not 
always so successful in persons who are 
distinctly neuropathic. They may think 


themselves unjustly treated, feel they 
are persecuted, or may find themselves 
falling short of the expected, and thus be 
brought to a fuller realization of their 
own inadequacy. They become much 
‘In the German Army, during the Boxer cam- 
paign, the insanity rate attained 50 per 1,000. 
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depressed in this way, and their minds 
become troubled, less over the present 
situation, perhaps, than over past prob- 
lems of their own, which in civil life, 
with its protection and possibilities of 
avoidance, they were able to compensate 
for. It has been noted over and over 
again in this war that soldiers, in their 
mental distress, referred less to imme- 
diate issues than to defects in their own 
past conduct and relationships. 

The figures which show a threefold 
increase during war of a disability which 
strikes harder at military effectiveness 
than any other medical disability, are 
drawn from the cases of actual insanity 
only. They by no means express all that 
armies: suffer by reason of mental dis- 
ability. Among other conditions which, 
while not classified as insanity, are allied 
to it, both in causation and effects, are 
two well-known neuroses, neurasthenia 
and hysteria. Of eighteen United States 
Army officers retired for disability in 
1915, four were for neurasthenia. It is 
never possible to define exactly the lim- 
itations of these two neuroses, but they 
are generally understood as indicative 
of mental worry or of anxiety, or of 
shock; they are essentially recoverable 
and do not correspond to the general 
symptoms of insanity. They are always 
frequent in armies, even during peace, 
and are more apt to arise at the front 
than are cases of actual insanity. By 
hysteria is usually understood a mental 
state which, more or less independently 
of consciousness, arouses physical symp- 
toms or dictates some specific behavior 
for the purpose of obtaining a personal 
advantage or avoiding a disagreeable 
situation. The hysteric, without en- 
tirely realizing it, shams illness for an 
end, under the various circumstances 
which make illness an asset rather than 
an incubus, and which changes the nor- 
mal impulse to get well into an impulse 
to stay ill, until certain disagreeable 
conditions are removed. In_ civil life 
it is found in many of the ailments of 
children, among plaintiffs who are suing 
for damages for personal injuries, and 
is a classical means for one party to a 
matrimonial contract to keep the other 
in hand. Armies have always had to 
contend with it as the soldier’s way of 
signifying his unwillingness to endure 


longer. It even gets into his slang, as 
when he says “he is sick of it.” The 
appeal for relief is expressed, not in 
words, but in physical terms of the 
situation itself. Hysterical blindness is 
a mute way of stating unwillingness to 
look any longer at horrible sights, deaf- 
ness a refusal to hear any longer the 
explosions. The paralytic refuses to 
stand up or go, and the tremors, speech 
defects, and other symptoms of hysteria 
are a way of saying, “Don’t you see how 
ill or badly injured I am?” 

It can be shown that there is no 
physical interference with the nervous 
structures which preside over the lost 
function. The interference is not in the 
nerves, but in the willing. Experience 
proves that these states are actual 
mental disorders, with the motive only 
half conscious. They present a sharp 
contrast to insanity by their symptoms, 
but especially for the reason that they 
are so much more certainly curable. 
They are not curable, however, while 
the conditions under which they arose 
persist. They are only curable under 
a treatment primarily psychological, 
which more or less disregards the phys- 
ical symptoms which are the most con- 
spicuous features. Patients of this kind 
in civil life rarely, if ever, recover in 
general hospital wards, and in military 
hospitals they may be counted on to 
get worse, surrounded as they are by 
the physical disease which they copy. 
Such suggestive surroundings fix nervous 
symptoms of this kind rather than lift 
them. But under the routine of a 
hospital personnel and equipment espe- 
cially organized for the purpose of com- 
bating abnormal mental trends, such 
patients do surprisingly well. A_physi- 
cian from one of the special French 
hospitals reports that it happens over 
and over again that soldiers invalided on 
account of hysteria, who have passed 
months in general hospitals without im- 
provement, recover in a few weeks in a 
special hospital, and are returned to the 
front. An English surgeon especially 
interested reports that he returns 36 
per cent. of such cases. 

It will be a long time before the 
medical statistics of the present war are 
available, but everything seems to show 
that cases of this kind, including most 





























of those of “shell shock,’”’ have been ex- 
tremely numerous. They overwhelmed 
both the English and French medical 
services, which were unprepared to take 
care of them. In the autumn of 1914 
a special English officer was sent to 
France to arrange for them, and England 
was forced to make rearrangements of 
the whole medical service. Two “clear- 
ing” hospitals were established for the 
purpose of assorting and classifying, and 
neurological sections were created in all 
the territorial general hospitals in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. It was not 
until 1915 that the French Neurological 
Society urged the Government to estab- 
lish special hospitals for such cases, and 
then psycho-neurological centers sprang 
up all over France. From the point of 
view of efficiency and humanity cases of 
the hysterical class merit the most in- 
tensive consideration, for the reason that 
the patients recover when suitably 
treated, but, neglected too long, become 
incapable of resuming military service, 
or even remain unfit for civil life. 

The question of alcoholism, in many 
respects a mental question, is too com- 
prehensive to be considered in detail in 
this place. It may be said, however, 
that alcoholic insanity, which is some- 
thing quite different from intemperance 
and a totally disabling affair, becomes 
especially conspicuous under war condi- 
tions. In the Russo-Japanese War, one- 
third of Russian officers who became in- 
sane became so by reason of alcohol. 

The scientific consideration of delin- 
quency is inseparable from psychiatry, 
for it is being more and more firmly 
established that a considerable per- 
centage of individuals who constantly 
break rules, who do not profit by pun- 
ishment, who are in trouble over and 
over again for infractions of law, are 
mentally unsound. This mental un- 
soundness is sometimes due to actual 
disease of the brain, demonstrable phys- 
ically, but more frequently is the result 
of a constitutional inability to find 
adaptation. Such disability may not 
appear from a direct examination of 
mentality, but becomes a conclusion 
from the persistence of a characteristic 
motiveless, abnormal behavior. — Indi- 
viduals with this disposition, the despair 
of philanthropists, do not profit by 
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experience, however frequent or drastic 
it may be. It does not teach them. 
Nothing does. Every chronic military 
delinquent falls under the suspicion of 
being a person who cannot be courageous 
and cannot be taught to obey, because 
he is mentally incapable. 

This condition of psychopathic per- 
sonality finds full recognition at the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Delinquent 
soldiers are classified by the psychiatrist 
stationed there, Major Edgar King, in 
accordance with their mental qualifica- 
tions, determined largely by their be- 
havior. It may result from the work 
now going on at Fort Leavenworth that 
some place, even if not on the firing- 
lines, may be found for sub-normals in 
the Army. 

In view of the burdens which all the 
various mental disabilities put upon 
armies, it would seem that no military 
organization was efhcient without a part 
of its medical department being devoted 
to their recognition and treatment. Yet 
in the past little provision of this kind 
has been made. The first military psy- 
copathic hospital was established by 
Russia at Harbin, in Russia’s war with 
Japan. It consisted at first of one build- 
ing with fifty beds, but soon developed 
many dependencies. Through the cen- 
tral building there passed, incidental to 
the siege of Port Arthur, 1,740 insane 
patients. The experience taught that 
patients do much better when imme- 
diately treated in special base hospitals 
than when sent on long railway journeys. 
It was even found necessary to establish 
small hospitals along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, where patients could rest for 
two or three weeks. 

This Russian initiative was not fol- 
lowed until the present war, and then 
only under the stress and hurry of an 
urgent necessity. Our own Army has 
been poorly provided with men specially 
trained in nervous and mental diseases. 
Few psychiatrists enter the Army. One 
ofhcer is detailed every two years to be 
trained at the Government Hospital for 
the Insane in Washington, but that is 
hardly enough to provide for the needs 
even of such a small army as we have 
had. Yet it is quite evident that the 
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eases justifies the same quality of special 
organization for an army as has been 
found necessary in civil communities. 
As things are now, insane soldiers are 
unwelcome guests in the hospital ward, 
where they disturb other patients and 
take time on the part of orderlies and 
physicians, to no special purpose, or else 
they are kept in the guard-house, some- 
times in steel cages, or in a prison ward, 
not because they are delinquents, but 
because it is the easiest way to protect 
them from injuring themselves or others. 
As prisoners they are not allowed to 
work out of doors as sane prisoners 
are, and thus are deprived of such ordi- 
nary privileges as fresh air, sunlight, and 
exercise. 

A military organization of psychia- 
trists promises more than the actual 

care of the insane and of those suffering 

from neuroses. If the service of psychia- 
trists were fully utilized at the time 
of recruitment, admissions of undesir- 
ables could be largely prevented. In 
the Navy, recruits who pass prelim- 
inarily are accepted for a probationary 
period of six months before final enlist- 
ment. At any time during this period 
they may be summarily discharged if 
they do not promise to turn out good 
men. That no such probationary period 
exists in the Army makes it even 
more necessary for the examination as 
to the mental caliber and ability of re- 
cruits to be painstaking and thorough. 
When the examinations are not thorough 
the individual always turns out badly, 
and especially so in the event of over- 
seas operations. A large number of 
Canadian recruits had to be returned to 
Canada immediately after their arrival 
in England from Canada. Recruits in 
the United States Army who become 
insane in the Philippines have to be 
returned to this country for discharge, as 
no discharges are made in the islands. 
These expensive round trips are avoid- 
able. 

But psychiatry could do more than 
supply immediate military needs. An 
army should aim to educate its soldiers 
in the ways of meeting‘life. It may be 
remembered that Charles Francis Adams 
believed that the four years with his 
regiment during the Civil War taught 
him more than his four years at Harvard. 
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It is the principles of education of that 
kind which psychiatry, better than any 
other branch of medicine, is able to 
develop and foster. From its intensive 
study of individuals it is rapidly drawing 
many socially useful conclusions. It is 
becoming more exact in its identification 
of the different types of individuals, in 
determining the numerical distribution 
of these types throughout a community, 
and in knowing beforehand what these 
different types, under certain conditions, 
may be counted on to produce in the 
way of behavior. Psychiatry takes life 
as it finds it and insists that, of the 
policies which concern men, the wisest 
are those based on the broadest knowl- 
edge of humanity. Although its chief 
activity is among persons who do not 
succeed, its very familiarity with failure 
has made it able to advise how best to- 
avoid what interferes with success. It 
does not underestimate the importance 
of physical health; but it insists that 
physical health, without mental health, 
is thrown away, and that obedience and 
self-denial and recognition of authority, 
which an army demands for its own sake, 
are indispensable for the upbuilding of a 
stable personality and for the assurance 
of happiness. In our country, in which 
the Army had become too small to be a 
feature in our society, where uniforms 
had practically disappeared from the 
streets, where few people had relatives 
or friends in the Army or any association 
with it whatsoever, we had rather lost 
the idea of what a large military organi- 
zation might mean to society. We have 
spent so much time discussing the evils 
of armies that we have failed to grasp 
fully what a great factor for good they 
might be. We have failed to see that 
many of the undoubted evils might 
be obviated if there were a_ closer 
touch between the army and the public 
at large. An army is created for the 
urpose of maintaining what we think 
beet worth maintaining in our civili- 
zation. It is, therefore, an integral 
part of our civilization and as such 
must serve the high purpose of it. An 
army takes young men for the period 
before character is fully formed, when 
passions and general activities are at 
white heat, when habits are in the mak- 
ing, and when crippling diseases are 
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most likely to be contracted. The army 
takes such young men (the years twenty- 
one and twenty-two are the favorite ones 
for enlistments) and keeps them for 
three or four years and then hands them 
back to society. Among enlisted men, 
soldiering is hardly a profession. It is 
rather that soldiers during a tempestu- 
ous period give themselves over to the 
guidance and control of a powerful and 
dictatorial organization to be trained 
after its standards. his organization 
should so fashion and shape them that 
when they return to society they will be 
healthy and better instructed to meet 
the varied conditions of civil life. Army 
ofhcers recognize this in full, but com- 
plain, and with justice, that they are not 
met half-way by civilians. 

As regards venereal diseases alone, 
which have the highest rates both as to 
non-effectiveness and as to admissions, 
methods of prevention are at hand by 
which these may be largely avoided. If 
not avoided, a large percentage of sol- 
diers will continue to acquire, as soldiers 
always have done, diseases which cripple 
their military usefulness and which, 
years later, when they have become 
members of the civil community, will 
make them dependents. But many of 
the civil population take the stand that 
such things should not be recognized— 
and attack the Army for trying to keep 
its men physically clean. 

The question of alcoholism requires an 
even heartier co-operation between the 
Army and the civil community. Alcohol 
has always flayed armies. In addition 
to the inefficiency and disease which it 

causes during the soldier’s service, it 
beguiles him at the period when prac- 
tically all habits are formed. Army 
organization might be an efhcient aid 
in the campaign against alcoholism. 
It does what it can. It excludes alcohol 
from its barracks and camps, but it 
meets with very little co-operation on 
the part of the civil community, as is 
shown by the drinking resorts which 
collect in the neighborhood of military 
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posts. Drinking should be made impos- 
sible near large points of concentration. 
Fortunately for the troops stationed last 
summer along the Mexican border, 
Texas had a local rescriction regarding 
alcohol which forbade the sale after 
g p.M. Even such a restriction was a 
great benefit and resulted in there being 
littie alcoholism among the troops serv- 
ing along the Rio Grande. 

With the proposed enlargement of our 
Army, and especially with the establish- 
ment of a compulsory military service, 
the Army becomes a more important 
factor in our education than ever before. 
Perhaps no one inexperienced with large 
groups of human beings gathered from 
all parts of the country can picture how 
much instruction the average young 
man needs in the simplest matters of life. 
A vast proportion of the world’s phys- 
ical deterioration would be prevented if 
youth only knew what an army, better 
than anything else, is in a position to 
teach. The improvement in the health 
of recruits, even after a few months 
of service, shows plainly how far they, 
as civilians, had been falling short of 
their physical possibilities. From scat- 
tered sections of our country young 
men come to the Army who are igno- 
rant of the simplest rules of personal 
care. One-half of one State’s regiment 
on the border last summer were found 
to be infected with hook-worm. ‘They 
were cured of this shortly after entering 
the service, and the gain in weight of 
that regiment was intel in thou- 
sands of pounds. ‘They went home 
wearing shoes. 

Soldiers who receive lessons in adapta- 
tion to life become an immediate asset 
to the nation. They go back as mis- 
sionaries to the remote communities 
whence they came and disseminate the 
knowledge acquired through military ex- 
perience. In this way an army becomes 
an active agent in spreading throughout 
the whole country the kind of education 
best calculated to conserve and improve 
mental health. 
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BY ELOISE 

CRE A DRO SHOULD not mind so 

(Pee? much if it had not all 
(" | (Oh 1 because of 

A \ | appenec ecause Of a 

mys baby—a measly, snub- 


p ‘3 nosed baby. If it were 
¥ even a pretty baby it 
= “S% would not be so humili- 
ating to my ‘dignity. But I don’t believe 
there will ever be much outcome to this 
child; certainly there isn *t much promise 
of it now. He is so fat it is positively 
disgusting. His legs are crooked, and 
the hair is all worn off of the back of his 
head, and in the face he looks like a poor 
imitation of a monkey. I say _ this 
even though it is our affliction to have 
this baby in the family -he belongs to 
my sister Ella. You might think, being 
the way he is, that Ella would try to 
make him as inconspicuous as possible; 
but not so. Instead, she takes every 
opportunity to call attention to him. 
She seems to be just as crazy about him 
as if he were all right. She acts posi- 
tively foolish. Mother tells me that this 
is only natural. All I can say is that if 
ever [| am put in Ella’s position I shall 
try my best not to be natural. But 
mother is nearly as bad as Ella herself. 
You would never believe that a woman 
of mother’s age and_ social position 
would get down on her knees by a crib 
and waggle her finger and make idiotic 
faces and repeat perfectly by the hour, 
“Ze tunnin’ itty hookem-tookem,” but 
she does. 

The way Ella is rearing the baby I 
should not think she would allow mother 
to do this to him. She was horribly 
shocked when I wanted to show him the 
funny paper; she said it would degen- 
erate his esthetic appreciations, what- 
ever those are. But she doesn’t say a 
word to mother, who looks ten times 
funnierthan Mrs. Katzenjammerever did. 

It is a base calamity for Ella to say 
that I was prejudiced against her baby 
all along. I had nothing against Junior 
in the start. In fact, I have always 
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thought and said that if only there were 
a younger person in the family the others 
wouldn’t have so much time to observe 
all my actions and pick faults in them 

But if I had any pleasurable thoughts 
on hearing that Ella was going to bring 
her baby home for a visit | was soon 
disillusioned. The baby had nor been 
in the house more than an hour before I 
had learned that I must not do the 
following things: 

Turn on the phonograph, 

Run up-stairs, 

Whistle, 

Leave any of the doors open, 

Play “Casey Jones” on the piano with 

one finger and the loud pedal, 

Make our terrier bark, 

Kiss the baby (I did not want to), 

Use slang in his hearing, 
and many other things which are too 
numerous to mention. It was without a 
word that I gave up wearing a large 
red bow on top of my hair, although 
this stvle is very becoming to me, be- 
cause Ella said it was making the baby 
cross-eyed, but it was going really too 
far to expect me to be a nurse-maid to 
that mewling and puking infant. (Ella 
does not allow me to call Junior a mewl- 
ing and puking infant, which shows her 
ignorance, this not being a slang expres- 
sion, but only a quotation from Shake- 
speare.) So, if there were any unfortu- 
nate consequences to my taking care of 
Junior, Ella has no one to blame but 

erself. 

It was at the breakfast-table that this 
last indignity was put upon me. As 
usual, mother began it: 

“You’re going to the Barretts’ this 
afternoon, aren’t you, Ella?” 

Ella looked troubled. “1 wish I could, 
but I don’t see how I can. [It’s Lucy’s 
afternoon off, and I don’t dare to ask 
her to stay in for fear she’ll leave. | 
wouldn’t lose her for anything. I don’t 
know where I’d find any one else so 
careful about Junior’s milk and all.” 
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MOTHER 


WOULD GET DOWN ON HER KNEES, 


Mother thought a minute and then 
her face brightened. ‘I want you to go, 
Ella, and Barbara can come home and 
take care of the baby.” 

‘1?” I exclaimed in surprise and dis- 
gust. 

“All of your friends will be there,” 
mother went right on to Ella, rudely 
ignoring me, “and you may 
another opportunity of 
again.” 

“You'd better not leave Jumior with 
me,” | warned Ella. ‘“‘I’d be sure to 
give him Paris green in his bottle or 
something.” 

Ella turned pale. 
be safe, mother,” she cried. 

“Nonsense!” retorted mother. “The 
trouble is we don’t put enough responsi- 
bility on Barbara. You can feed Junior 
yourself before you leave and put him 
in the baby carriage. Then Barbara 
can take him out for his walk just as 
Lucy does. We won’t be gone more than 
a couple of hours; but if Barbara comes 
back before we do, I'll tell Delphine to 
take Baby up to your room. Barbara 
won’t have to touch him.” 


not have 
seeing them 


“Oh. wouldn't 


WAGGLE 


HER FINGER, AND MAKE IDIOTIC FACES 


“Well,” Ella agreed, after some fur- 
ther urging, “I suppose that would do. 
I do want to go to the Barretts’.” 

“Tt’s settled, then,” said mother. 

“| like the way you settle things with- 
out consulting me,” I remarked, coldly. 
‘| have another engagement this after- 
noon.” 

“Can’t you put off your engagement 
until to-morrow to take care of dear 
little Junior, Barbara? Don’t you want 
to do that much for your own 
who has come so far to see you?” 

“Oh yes, J can always put off 


sister 


engagements,” I cried, bitterly—‘ for 
darling little Junior!” 
Mother lifted her eyebrow. I have 


often thought about the remarkable 
power of so small a thing as a lifted 
eyebrow. 

“Oh, well,” I grumbled, as unpleas- 
antly as I dared, “I suppose I can walk 
up and down awhile.” 

“That’s my good little daughter. 


To- 


morrow you may have the whole after- 
noon for yourself.” 

“Can Fidenia Jacocks go with me?” 
I wanted to know. 
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‘I suspect she can, unless she has 
broken her leg,” mother replied, suavely. 
“She may go, dear.” 

This is mother’s usual pleasant way 
of correcting my English. I merely put 
it in to show what I have constantly 
to go through with. In the book in 
which I write down all the things I want 





I HAVE OFTEN THOUGHT OF THE POWER OF 
SO SMALI A THING AS A LIFTED EYEBROW 


to remember not to do if I ever have a 
daughter, | have put down, **Do not be 
pleasant when you are finding fault. 
It’s a mean trick.” 

Of course Fidenia hadn’t broken her 
leg, and she came home from school with 
me. Ella was already poking and prod- 
ding a fuzzy robe over the baby carriage 
where Junior was buried, but she had to 
take it off and show him to Fidenia, 
although I tried to keep her from making 
herself ridiculous by saying we ought 
to hurry out while the sun was shining. 
I must say Fidenia acted very well and 
did not forget to be polite. But after 
we had started, Ella calling out to re- 
mind me for the hundredth time to 
ease the buggy down all the curbs, | 
learned Fidenia’s real opinion. 





“What do you think of the baby, 
Fidenia?” | asked her. 

**Well—” she began, cautiously. 

“You needn’t mind me,” I told her. 
“Go ahead and say what you think. / 
know he hasn’t all his buttons just as 
well as you do.” 

He is sort of lumpy looking,” Fidenia 
allowed. “And it isn’t 
true what your sister 
said about his looking 
like you.” 

“What?” I shouted, 
forgetting that a perfect 
lady never raises her 
voice. “Did Ella say 
that?” 

“Yes, when you went 
in for the blanket. She 
said Junior was more 
like you than any one 
else. She said your ex- 
pressions were exactly 
alike.” 

I stopped the buggy 
where we were and 
pulled the fuzzy things 
off and pointed to the 
fat, white, wiggling 
massinside. “ Fidenia,” 
| demanded, sternly, 
“as you live, tell me 
the truth. Am I like 
that?” 

“Don’t be silly,” was 
what she answered me. 

**Has my jaw bumps 
in it, and do I keep 
twisting my whole face from the nose 
down, and does my hair appear to be 
moth-eaten? If this is so, | want to 
know it. Why, even his legs aren’t 
straight!” 

‘You goose!’ Fidenia returned. ‘I 
said it wasn’t so. People with babies are 
always a little cracked.” 

But in spite of Fidenia’s comforting 
words I felt that my nerves were dis- 
tinctly shattered. I have never claimed 
that I am beautiful, but I did think I 
had style. And Junior had about as 
much style to him as a boiled oyster. 
I was so unstrung that I told Fidenia 
that we would simply have to stop in 
at Maleine’s and get some kind of a real 
gooey parfait. It was absolutely the 
only thing that would do me any good 
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at all. I said it would be my treat, but 
Fidenia said no, it was her turn, and we 
had our usual argument. We were up 
to Maleine’s before we decided to com- 
promise——also in our usual way—by 
having an Angel’s Delight, which she 
would pay for, and then a Merry Widow 
on me. Before we went in | was care- 
ful to put Junior’s buggy in a safe place 
in front of the window with the brake 
on so that it would not roll into the 
gutter. Fidenia will bear witness that 
I did all an earthly power could do to 
make him safe. I even looked under 
the robes to see that he was asleep. 
We were inside only a short time, 
considering what we accomplished. Just 
as we were finishing our Merry Widows 
a woman came in and ordered a Double- 
mint Tulip. Neither Fidenia nor I had 
ever heard of a Doublemint Tulip, and 
we thought best to try one. At that we 
finished before the woman did, not get- 
ting the whole good of the Tulip from 
hurrying so that Junior would not be 
lett alone too long. He was perfectly 
all right when we went out. The only 
thing that had happened was that he 
had been joined by another baby in a 
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white carriage just like his. I was 
about to wheel him off when Fidenia 
cried: 

“Barbie! You’re taking the wrong 
one! This is Junior!” 

“Why, no, it isn’t,” I corrected her. 
And then I looked at the other carriage 
and at Fidenia and back at the one I 
was about to wheel away and I began to 
feel doubtful. [I wasn’t really sure which 
one was Junior. ‘“‘What makes you 
think that one is ours?” |] asked her, 
weakly. 

‘l don’t know,” Fidenia stammered. 
“T thought it was because it had a fur 
rug on it, but I see the other rug is fur, 
too.”’ 

The longer I looked the more puzzled 
I was. To save me, | couldn’t tell 
which was the right baby. 

“What shall we do?” I was really 
eager to know. 

“Pooh!” Fidenia came to the rescue. 
“Don’t worry. We'll look at the babies; 
that’s how we can tell.” 

Fidenia pulled back the rug from the 
one on her side and I uncovered mine. 
Now I do not expect any one to believe 
what came next. I could scarcely be- 
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lieve it myself, and I was there and 
saw the whole thing. You couldn’t have 
told the difference between those two 
babies to have saved your life. One was 
just as much like a fat white grub as 
the other, and they both had faces 
something like little pug dogs, but not 
so cute. And the other baby, whichever 
was he, had Junior’s habit of screwing 
his mouth around as if he were chewing 
gum. 

‘Heavens! Fidenia uttered. By her 
strong language I saw she was utterly 
bewildered. 

“Fidenia,” I asked, ‘am I seeing dou- 
ble? Do you think one Angel’s Delight 
and one Merry Widow and a Doublemint 
Tulip could go to a person’s head? Or 
do those babies look alike to you, too?” 

“T couldn’t pick out Junior if I had 
to,” Fidenia assured me, solemnly. “I 
do believe he’s gone and hatched himself 
into twins while we were inside.’ 

“Don’t try to be funny.” I gave her 
a severe look. “It won’t be funny for 
me if anything happens to Junior. 
Maybe neither one is he. Maybe some- 
body’s come along and taken him and 
left twins.” 

“That’s silly. What would anybody 
do a thing of that kind fer?” 

I regarded her darkly. “It’s not silly. 
If you had a baby in the family you'd 
know. One’s only half as bad as two.” 

“Still,” argued Fidenia, “the most 
sensible thing to think is that some one 
else did what we did and left her baby 
here while she went inside. Probably 
the Doublemint Tulip woman is _ his 
mother.” 

“Well, I don’t know what we’re going 
to do. I wouldn’t have believed that 
there could be two such ugly babies in 
the city.” 

“Didn’t Junior have any distinguish- 
ing marks?” Fidenia wanted to know. 

“He didn’t have any hair on the back 
of his head and his legs were crooked.” 
I hated to admit how bad he was out- 
side of the family, even to Fidenia, but 
I could see it was necessary. 

“We'll have to take off their caps.” 

If anvbody has ever tried to take off 
a baby’s cap and look at the back of 
his head she knows it is an awful task, 
especially if the baby is slippery, as 
these were. And even after we had 
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taken their things off, if you'll believe 
it, both of those babies had bald spots! 
It was the last straw when we discov- 
ered that one’s legs were just as crooked 
as the other’s. I looked at Fidenia in 
horror. 

Good grief! What are we going to 
do?” 

“Let me think,”’ commanded Fidenia. 

I let her. I was only too glad to have 
her think. She stood wrinkling her 
brows and regarding her baby’s fat legs 
while she dangled the fur rug from one 
hand. I looked at her hopefully. Fidenia 
is a very original and resourceful girl 
and [ did trust she would think of some- 
thing. And at last she did. It was a 
perfectly good plan. That it did not 
work out right was not Fidenia’s fault, 
and | do not lay it up against her. 

“There’s just one thing to do, Bar- 
bara,” she told me. ‘We must cover 
the babies all up again and wait until 
the other baby’s mother comes out. 
We'll let her take her pick of the babies 
and then we'll know the one left over 
is Junior.” 

“Why, of course!’ I said. 

So we went over to the other window 
and pretended to be looking in at the 
boxes of candies. It wasn’t long before 
the Doublemint Tulip woman came out. 
She didn’t seem to have any hesitation 
about picking out the right child. She 
gave the covers of the one next to the 
door a few pokes and pats and then 
walked off with him. 

With a long breath of relief I took 
hold of the other carriage. It was a 
great comfort to have the thing settled. 
It had been really making me nervous, 
and every one knows no woman who 
expects to make a social success in life 
can afford to be nervous. If I hadn’t 
been afraid of another baby’s coming 
along I should have gone in for another 
parfait—something with coffee in it. 
Instead we hurried home, and I had 
Delphine take Junior right up-stairs 
and put him in his crib. It was getting 
late and I had had enough worry out of 
him for one afternoon. To show how 
illogical mother is when she says this 
experience could have happened to no 
one but me, Deiphine took him without 
a question and removed his coat and cap. 

It would have been better for me if 
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Fidenia could have stayed until mother 
and Ella came home, but she couldn’t. 
She had only been gone a little while 
when the folks came breezing in with 
that air of having accomplished some- 
thing remarkable that people always 
have when they come home from a party 
where every one has been impressed by 
their cloth es. As 
mi g ht be expected, 
Ella had just stepped 
her foot inside the door 
when she wanted to 
know * How’s Junior?” 

“He’s all right,” I 
said, shortly. "* Del- 
phine took him up- 
stairs. 

**He didn’t seem to 
be cold, did he, Del- 
phine?” Ellagave Del- 
phine her coat and 
started up-stairs. 

“No, ma’am,” Del- 
phinecalmed her. ** He 
was asleep and I didn’t 
waken him.” 

Ella went on up- 
stairs while mother 
smiled at me approv- 
ingly. “It was nice of 
you to be so careful 
of Junior, dear. Ella 
and | were saying on 
the way home that for 


being so sweet about it “THAT ISN'T JUNIOR?” 1] 


we would have to get 
you 

I never heard what it was that I was 
going to get, and I never shall hear 
now. Mother’s words were cut short 
by an ear-piercing, heart-rendering cry. 
If I had given it, it would have been 
called an unladylike scream. 

“Mercy!” cried mother. “Junior!” 
And she started up the stairs as fast as 
she could go, and faster, followed by 
Delphine. Some premonition of disaster 
made me wait in the hall below. But I 
did not wait long. Calls and cries sum- 
moned me upward. 

“Barbara, you terrible child!” Ella 
grasped me by the shoulders and, 
without considering my feelings or my 
dignity, rattled me back and _ forth. 
“Where is Junior? What have you done 
with Junior? Answer me this instant!” 
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“Control yourself, Ella,” was all I 
replied in a cold voice. ‘*There’s your 
baby,” pointing to where Delphine was 
turning him over and over. 

*That’s not Junior!” She dashed 
across the floor, snatched the baby and 
held him up to me. “See! Where is my 
boy, Barbara?” 





REPEATED, BLANKL\ 


“That isn’t Junior?” I repeated, 
blankly. At the same time the feeling 
came over me that I might have known 
all along that something would happen. 

“Where is he? Where is he? Why 
don’t you tell me where he is?” Ella 
was, to put it kindly, greatly excited. 

I turned to mother. “Can you tell 
me whether Ella has gone crazy?” 

“Ella dear!’ Mother spoke gently 
but firmly in her let-the-meeting-come- 
to-order voice. “If you will just be 
calm we can straighten this out sooner. 
Let me talk to Barbara.”” She turned to 
me. ‘Barbara, didn’t you know this 
wasn’t Junior?” 

I stared at her. It came over me that 
maybe both mother and Ella had had 
something at the party. 
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* Answer me!” mother re peate d. 

Lhe state she Was in | thought be st to 
humor her. ‘‘It you're 
making a big matter of nothing,” | said, 
soothingly. 


seems to me 


But mother didn’t act soothed. 
“Nothing! Nothing!’ she exploded. 


“Do you consider it nothing that Junior 
is gone?” 


“But there is Jumor.” | pointed again 
to the bed. 

*'That—that my baby!” Ella sobbed, 
indignantly. 

“Well, how do you know it isn’t? 


He looks all right to me.” 

“How do I know?” Ella interrupted. 
“Not know my own son?” 

**No need to discuss that, Barbara.”’ 
Mother’s tone hnal. “It isn’t 
Junior. For one thing, this is a—ah—a 
little girl.” 

At that moment I| gave up. I felt as 
if | had slipped on the last step and sat 
down too hard. | then and there 
that babies are a mystery I| shall never 
understand. 

**Now,” mother continued, 
did you go this afternoon?” 


Was 


Saw 


** where 
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“As far as Cross Lane,” I replied, 
meekly, still suffering from the shock. 

* And then right back?” 

““Yes’m.” 

“Did you take the baby out of the 
buggy at all?” 

**No’m.” 

“You didn’t show him to any one o1 
stop at any of the girls’ houses so they 
could see him?” 

“Show him as my nephew? 
say not!” 

Mother Was now looking puzzled as 
worrted. ‘“‘But you've lost 
Junior, Barbara! Think! Haven’t you 
any idea where he is?” 

**Not exactly.” 

“Not exactly!” cried mother. ‘‘What 
do you mean? Qh, Barbara! is this an- 
other of your awful mistakes?” 

“It wasn’t my mistake,” | defended. 
“Tf it was anybody’s, it was the Double- 
mint-lulip woman’s fault.” And I told 
her about Maleine’s. I had to. As | 
hnished there was a groan of agony from 
my sister and mother looked positively 
hectic. She ought to be careful; she 


| should 


W ell as 


might have appleplexy. 
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“What shall we do?” came from Ella. 
“Oh, my little, little baby! I shall 
never see him again!” 

I didn’t tell her I thought she wouldn’t 
lose much. I only remarked, very po- 
litely: “I don’t see why you need be 
making such a fuss. I don’t know why 
this baby won’t do as well as the other. 
Girls are said to be easier to raise than 
boys, and it’s just as homely.” 

“Oh!” Ella strangled in rage and 
grief. 

“Barbara!” mother thundered. “‘Si- 
lence! I have never known so unnatural 
a child. What you think or do not 
think makes no particle of difference. 
You will come with me at once back to 
the place where Junior was taken. After 
this is over we will attend to you. 
Delphine, the car at once. Don’t worry, 
dear’’—she turned to Ella—*‘we’ll find 
him, never fear. No doubt this other 
woman is just as disturbed as we are by 
this time.” 

“Oh no, oh no,” Ella moaned. “It 
was a trick to kidnap him. I know it 
was! And to think that my own sister 
would be the accomplice!” 

**Come, dear,” mother soothed her; 
“vou will need all your energy to help 
find him again. You must stay here to 
answer the telephone, and you'd better 
call up your father and have him send 
the detectives right out.” 

Ella fairly ran out of the room, crying 
as much as if she had lost her diamonds 
instead of Junior. She left the other 
baby lying upside down on the bed, 
which showed that it was really a better 
bargain than Junior, because it did not 
cry and Junior would have howled 
something fearful. Half-way out, Ella 
ran back to snatch up a package of 
Junior’s last pictures, which had just 
come home, and give them to mother. 
Mother thought this a good idea, saying 
it would help identify him. She told 
me to put one in my pocket in case I 
needed it to show to people and then 
hauled me off up-town. 

At Maleine’s we found that Junior 
had not been returned, though when 
mother used the tone of voice she did 
use every one scurried around and 
looked under all the counters and out the 
door half a dozen times, just as if they 
expected to see him any minute. Even 
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a young man who was drinking beef-tea 
at one of the tables seemed much inter- 
ested in a quiet but efficient way, and I 
heard him asking who mother was. 
Finally one of Maleine’s waitresses vol- 
unteered the information that the Dou- 
blemint-Tulip woman might be a Mrs. 
Somebody or other who came in nearly 
every day and who had a little baby. 
They brought the telephone book and 
looked up her address, and mother went 
tearing off. But before she left she spoke 
a few meaning words for my _ private 
ear. 

“Barbara,” she said, “this is the 
worst thing you have ever done. I can 
only hope you realize the gravity of it. 
Now I am going to leave you here to 
watch for this woman to come back with 
Junior. I have telephoned for Delphine 
to come up here at once, but I tremble 
to leave you alone until she comes. 
Just remember this: if you do anything 
rash—” Mother’s unfinished sentence 
was worse than a threat. “Should the 
woman bring Junior back, wait here for 
me, and don’t let him out of your sight 
one instant. If the woman cares to go 
for her own baby, let her do so. And 
just let me say this: if Junior is not at 
home before dinner I will employ a 
guardian for you and you will not be 
allowed to go outside of the house alone 
—not until you are eighteen.” 

These were bitter words to hear. It 
would be four years before I was eigh- 
teen. Unless I could find Junior I might 
just as well pray for death. It was in 
the midst of these sorrowful reflections 
that the nice young man drinking beef- 
tea stepped up to me. 

“T overheard about the baby,” he 
began. ‘Perhaps I can be of some 
service.” 

At his words I felt a little more cheer- 
ful. It is true that having a manly arm 
to lean upon always brightens the darkest 
moment. But I was not rash. I was 
careful to ask his name and his occupa- 
tion before I had anything to do with 
him. He said that he was Mr. Gary, 
and that he was a humble servant of 
one of the noblest institutions of this 
great country. I naturally took it that 
he must be a minister, and, in spite of 
what mother says, so would any one else. 

“If the baby isn’t found within half 
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an hour I shall have to have a guardian 
for four years,” | informed him. 

“The dickens you will!” he exclaimed, 
much interested. “I say, that would 
be a shame! Was it you who lost him? 
Suppose you tell me all about it and 
perhaps we can think of something.” 

I told him the whole story. I have 
never known any one to be more in- 
terested in all the details of a thing than 
he was. He wanted to know my full 
name and age and father’s name and 
business and where we lived; how old 
Junior was and where Ella lived, and 
what her husband’s name was, besides 
all the story of the afternoon, including 
the Angel’s Delight and the Merry 
Widow and the Doublemint Tulip. He 
was simply delighted when I showed him 
Junior’s picture, and put it in his pocket 
for future use. 

Golly! he’s a headliner,” 
said. 

I had never heard a baby called a head- 
liner before. I knew it could mean noth- 
ing complimentary, because Mr. Gary 
had looked at the picture. But I did 
not care. Whatever it meant, it was 
nothing more than the truth. When I 
had told him all, he suggested: 

“See here, Miss Barbara Vane, there’s 
one thing your mother hasn’t thought 
of; it might be a good idea to try it. 
Suppose you and | walk over to the 
police station and see if the baby isn’t 
there.” 

“The police station!’ I admit I was 
a little shocked. ‘Why, do they arrest 
babies?” 

**Well—er—the woman might have 
discovered that she had the wrong child 
and left him on the street somewhere 
_ then the a would have 
ring.’ 

a Good grief!” I er “Tf Junior has 
been pros All right; let’s go.” 

I forgot for the moment that mother 
had been very definite about my waiting 
for Delphine. Still, I don’t see the logic 
of blaming a person for a thing she for- 
gets. If you forget you can’t remem- 
ber, can you? And, anyway, it was a 
good thing I did go to the police station, 
because | know mother would never 
have thought of looking in such a 
common place, and darling little 
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criminal and a great curse to the family 
name. 

Well, there was Junior. He was howl- 
ing as hard as he could howl, and three 
policemen were trying to find out, by 
looking on his clothes, where he_ be- 
longed. I guess they were glad to get 
rid of him, because, after they had 
asked all about where he had been lost 
and the young man had showed them 
his picture, they let us have him. 
Probably they were afraid he would 
keep the other prisoners awake, squalling 
the way he was. But first they made 
me telephone to the other woman that 
her baby was at our house. She seemed 
nearly as silly as Ella, for 1 could hear 
her weeping over the telephone. She 
said she would go right over herself and 
get him—TI mean her. I told her to 
hurry up, because when I left she was 
lying upside down, and maybe she was 
smothered by this time. The woman 
gave a loud scream and dropped the re- 
ceiver instead of hanging it on the hook, 
which showed that she was in a hyster- 
ical state. 

After that the young man and I went 
home together on the vulgar and un- 
hygienic street-car. Mr. Gary had to 
carry Junior because I absolutely refused 
to touch him. From the way Mr. Gary 
acted, I don’t believe he had had much 
experience with babies, either. And 
Junior was howling the whole way like 
a fire-whistle. I suppose every one 
who saw us thought it was our first 
child. 

When we reached home it was to 
find a scene of confusion. Mother had 
found out that the Mrs. Somebody-or- 
other had her own baby and not ours. 
Stopping at Maleine’s on her way back, 
she had discovered Delphine but no 
Barbara, and learned from the soda-girl 
that I had gone off with a strange 
young man. Any one who knows my 
mother can easily imagine what her 
state of mind toward me was. The 
detectives had come out with dad and 
were trying to find some clues to work 
on. However, when we came in with 
Junior, I was forgiven for going away 
from Maleine’s, but not for losing him 
in the first place. Everybody tried to 
see the darling little thing at once. It’s 
a wonder they didn’t drop him. 
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“*How—where—did you find him?” 
mother wanted to know. 

“Here is his rescuer!” 
arm at Mr. Gary. 

They all crowded around Mr. Gary, 
and Ella dropped a tear of gratitude on 
his hand, which was romantic but wet 
and uncomfortable for him. 

“Where was the baby?” mother in- 
quired again. 

“At the police station,” Mr. 
answered. 

‘The police station!” 
vellow. 
Oh no!” 

“The police station!” Ella shrieked, 
and made a dash at Junior, who was now 
yelling in dad’s arms. ‘How terrible! 
How very terrible! No telling what 
germs he has picked up. I must sterilize 
him at once! Oh, I do hope he has not 
caught a disease!’ And she rushed up- 
stairs, calling to Delphine to turn on 
the warm water and bring the perox- 
ide. 

Dad had gone over to Mr. Gary. 
“We must all thank you, young man,” 
he said. “That is the only grandchild 
in the family, and, ah—”’ He blew his 
nose very hard. 

Mr. Gary blushed. “Not at all, not 
at all! Very glad to be of service, I’m 
sure. But I should like to keep the 
little chap’s picture.” He shoved it in 
his pocket. 

“By all means!” dad cried. ‘ De- 
lighted to have you!””, He was beaming, 
and acting nearly as proud of Junior as 
Ella did. “Stay to dinner with us, my 
boy!” : : 

I looked at Mr. Gary appealingly to 
stay, because I knew that would delay 


| waved my 


Gary 
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**Don’t tell me he was at that— 
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my punishment, and the longer it was 
put off the calmer mother and Ella 
would be. But Mr. Gary said he had 
work calling him down-town right away. 

“At least give me your name and 
address,” dad insisted, that [ll 
know to whom I’m indebted.” 

As he opened the door, Mr. Gary took 
out a card and handed it to dad. Then 
he turned and ran down the steps. He 
was in a hurry. 

“Who is he?” mother queried. 

Dad glanced at the card. “Great 
bails of fire!’ he ejaculated. With a 
queer expression, he handed it to mother. 

Mother adjusted her lorgnette and 
looked. Then, with a low moan, she 
let the white square drop to the floor. 
“This is awful, awful!’ she uttered in 
a stricken voice. “And he had Junior’s 
picture!” 

“The confounded cub!” father rum- 
bled. “Of course that’s why he wanted 
it. Then with one accord they turned 
to me as if I were to blame for something. 

“Rash, foolish girl!’ were mother’s 
words. ‘What have you done? There 
will be no end of unpleasant notoriety. 
Of course he will put in everything, even 
the police station. It will take months 
to live this down!’ She groaned again. 

“Don’t tell Ella to-night,” father 
begged her. ‘She has had enough trouble 
for one day.” 

I bent down and picked up the ob- 
noxious square of cardboard. coulis 
see anything to make such a fuss about. 
It simply read: 


se 
so 
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The Problem of the Mexican Peon 


BY W. A. 
OES = Hee g HOSE who have lived in 
Mi Os 2 Mexico know that the 





“y overwhelming majority 
of the six million Indi- 
ans, six million mes- 
, tizos (mixed bloods), 
and three million whites 
who constitute Mexico’s population are 
not at all concerned over affairs of 
—- Of this fifteen million, 
less than three hundred thousand have 
had any part or interest in the various 
uprisings of “patriots” during the past 
few years of bloodshed and destruction. 
With a few exceptions, such as the 
idealist Madero, these movements have 
been led by military or political agita- 
tors seeking their own aggrandizement, 
or by plain bandits intent on lust and 
loot. The “patriots” in the ranks are 
largely poor hidislen mozos torn from 
their homes and forced to fight for a 
leader in whom they have no interest, or 
for a cause they do not understand. 

Americans who have lived in Mexico 
and have come in actual contact with 
the Mexicans do not agree with some 
very good people who, in comfort and 
security here at home, evolve most 
attractive absent - treatment plans for 
rendering the Mexican people peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy, while the Mex- 
icans themselves have not asked any- 
thing of us but to be let alone, and thus 
far have deeply resented our inter- 
ference in their affairs. 

Some typical illustrations, drawn from 
a residence of many years in Mexico, 
are here set down for the candid consid- 
eration of Americans who have not set 
foot in Mexico. Let us, for example, 
»sroceed to the tierra caliente, and there 
in the “hot country” start converting 


a forest into a banana-plantation. Vent- 
uring our life in the perils of the jungle, 
and our capital in a pioneering hazard, 
we launch an enterprise which, if suc- 
cessful, will provide our country with a 
superior fruit, establish new steamer 
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communication between Mexico and the 
United States, accelerate business in a 
Mexican port, settle a wilderness, and 
by developing a new industry provide 
work for hundreds of Mexican peons, 
who on an American hacienda will re- 
ceive from two to four times what they 

ever earned before, and live under better 
conditions than they ever aspired to. It 
may annoy us later on to be told that 
embarking on a foreign enterprise is 
very reprehensible, if it 1s in Mexico, and 
that if one is killed by Mexican bandits 
armed by the aid of his own Govern- 
ment with American guns, it is unfortu- 
nate, for one could have remained at 
home; but it is noticeable that the advo- 
cates of this doctrine continue to drink 
tea and coffee sweetened with sugar, 
using rubber in a hundred different 
ways, and many other things too numer- 
ous to mention. How they would get 
these things in sufficient quantity if all 
Americans were good patriots and re- 
mained inside the three-mile limit is 
puzzling to some of us who have had the 
temerity to venture forth and pioneer in 
foreign lands. 

But to return to our six thousand 
acres on the banks of the Grijalva or 
Ucamacinta. To clear and plant this 
land we require one hundred men, and 
we now come in contact with the peon- 
age system. We cannot advertise in the 
papers, ‘one hundred men wanted,” for 
no laborers will respond. It will be 
necessary for us personally to seek our 
hands, and so we wait for a festa in some 
not distant village. 

Every Mexican community has a 

atron saint, and the week of his or 
~ nativity is given over to celebration. 
Like the fast day of New England, this 
religious feast has fallen on evil days, 
and the religious observances are very 
much in the background, and the fiesta 
is more akin to a combination of old- 
home week and the fakers’ lane of a 
country fair. The main street of the 
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village will be flanked with booths, 
temptingly displaying all manner of 
vendible wares, with refreshments for 
the hungry and thirsty. To this festa 
will come the people of the surrounding 
country, and especially all those who 
by birth or other connection bear a 
personal reiationship to the place. No 
matter how much money the mozo or 
peon has on Saturday night, you may 
be certain that he will not have a cent 
on Monday morning; they never save, 
and so they arrive, some of them from 
a distance of one hundred miles on foot, 
with their clothes on their backs and 
rations for three or four days. Being 
at a fiesta with no money to spend would 
not be a fiesta, and so the first care of 
the mozo is to seek funds. We now 
appear on the scene with several bags of 
small change, and let it be known that 
we are in search of laborers. We shall 
soon be surrounded by eager mozos look- 
ing for work. 

Pedro introduces himself and asks for 
employment. We ask him the very 
unnecessary question if he has an “‘ac- 
count” (for they all have “‘accounts’’), 
and he brings forth a much crumpled 
piece of paper showing that he is in 
debt to Don Carlos, a distant neigh- 
bor, to the extent of one hundred and 
fifty pesos. The man is a likely look- 
ing laborer, and, besides, the “account” 
is very small and one we are glad to 
obtain. So we seek out Don Carlos, 
pay him the amount, get a receipt, 
and return to Pedro and announce 
that we have bought his “‘account” from 
Don Carlos, and that he is to work for 
us, all of which is eminently satisfactory 
to all concerned. Now Pedro will plant 
himself in such a position that one can- 
not escape, and will stand there, shifting 
from one foot to the other and twirling 
his hat, without saying a word until you 
ask the next foolish question, “What 
more do you want?” Hewill reply, “Un 
adelante, senor,’ which translated means 
“an advance.” You will say, ‘How 
much?” He wili probably name some 
impossible amount that he knows he will 
not get, and will depart with the ten, 
fifteen, or twenty-five pesos that you 
may give him. In the afternoon he is 


back for more, and every day thereafter 
during the remainder of the jiesta he is 
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after you morning, noon, and night for 
mas dinero (more money), even arousing 
you at midnight at your lodgings. And 
if you have one hundred of these men 
advanced, I promise that you will un- 
derstand the meaning of the word 
“pest.” I have found it necessary to 
saddle my horse, ride out into the woods, 
and stay there all day fighting mos- 
quitoes to rid myself of these mosquitoes 
in town. 

One may have noticed that few of 
these men have inquired where they are 
going to work, what kind of work they 
will be called upon to perform, or how 
much they are to receive in wages. 
These insignificant details can be learned 
later. They do not know how much 
money they are taking, nor realize how 
it is being spent, and how it is ever to 
be repaid doesn’t enter into their calcu- 
lations at all. 

Saturday morning comes and the end 
of the fiesta, and each one of these hun- 
dred men has been advanced from three 
hundred to five hundred pesos. I call 
the men before me and tell them there 
is no more fiesta and no more money; | 
am going to return to my finca, and I 
want them there Monday morning. Not 
many will report Monday morning, but 
before that week is out every one of 
those hundred men will have arrived on 
the plantation. I never lost one cent 
from a runaway mozo. It is their sys- 
tem. There is no other way of getting 
agricultural labor except through this 
method. It is their game, and they play 
it according to the rules laid down. It 
may be said here that the peonage 
system applies principally to agricult- 
ural laborers, the skilled laborers being 
as independent as American mechan- 
ics, and in some respects more inde- 
pendent, for their lesser needs render 
them less dependent on their labor for 
existence. Carpenters, for instance, 
never asked me for more in advance than 
would represent a small part of their 
prospective earnings on a job, thus leav- 
ing a substantial balance when the work 
was completed. Incidentally, the Mexi- 
can carpenter is an “all-round” man 
who will not only build you a house but 
do the most excellent cabinet - work, 
making your furniture also. 

Once on the jfinca one might suppose 
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that a mozo began the reduction of his 
account, but such is not the case. The 
manager’s chief function will be to pre- 
vent him from adding to his debt. To 
take a specific instance: I had working 
for me one Juan Lopez. He came to me 
one day for permission to go to Salto, 
our nearest town, twenty-four miles dis- 
tant. Being short of help at the time 
I refused to let him go, and noted the 
disappointment depicted on his face at 
my refusal. Then I was seized with one 


of those missionary inspirations that 
come to Americans in Mexico from 
time to time who, as a class, have an 


interest in their fellow-men, and who are 
in the majority. Acting on my inspira- 
tion, I said to Juan, “‘Now why can’t 
you go to Salto?” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and gave the usual reply of “‘Ouzen 
sabe?” I then said: “Juan, you should 
be ashamed of yourself. Here you are a 
gray-haired man asking me if you can 
go to Salto, and I say no, and therefore 
you cannot go, because you are not a 
free man. You owe me two hundred 
and sixty pesos; you are in my debt, 
and that is why you can’t go to Salto. 
Now there is your big boy doing noth- 
ing. Why not put him to work? What 
he earns will be sufficient to provide for 
your family, and what you earn can be 
applied toward your debt; and if you 
will let me manage this thing for you, 
I can credit you every day with your 
earnings, and in two hundred and sixty 
days you will not owe me anything, and 
then if you wish to go to Salto I would 
still expect you to come and ask per- 
mission to go, but if I refused, and you 
still wished to go, you would be a free 
man and could go whether I[ said yes or 
no.” I elaborated this idea until it 
began to percolate through his brain and 
appeal to him as quite a new and de- 
sirable procedure. 

We started—at least I did, Juan tak- 
ing no very active part in the experi- 
ment. I made it a practice to “liqui- 
date” my men at the end of every 
month, which consisted in reading off 
their accounts and getting their confir- 
mation—a rather formal affair, as few 
of them remembered from month to 
month what their account was and cared 
less. But to return to Juan: the time 
passed, and I was surprised one day to 


find Juan’s account had been reduced to 
only twenty pesos, due to the fact that 
| had exercised the privileges of a Dutch 
uncle in his financial affairs. The fol- 
lowing morning, when I received the 
labor roll from my majordomo, | noticed 
that Juan had not reported for work. 
As he was a steady man and never sick, 
I was surprised, and inquired why Juan 
was not working. ‘The majordomo 
stated he didn’t know, but Juan was 
coming down to see me. In the course 
of the forenoon Juan presented himself 
at my office and began questioning me 
in an endeavor to assure himself that all 
he owed me, and had to pay, was this 
twenty pesos. When I had convinced 
him that this was the total amount of 
his indebtedness, he immediately and 
brusquely asked for his carta cuenta, or 
account. I at once saw my 
in his behalf 


endeavors 


vanishing into thin air. 
This was during the Madero régime 
when it would have been difficult for 
Juan to find anybody buy his ac- 


count of two hundred and sixty pesos; 
but a small account of only twenty 
pesos anybody would buy, and Juan 
might receive one hundred pesos more 
in advance, which would give him about 
a three-day celebration. Having in 
mind the welfare of his boy, I refused 
to give Juan his carta cuenta, and ex- 
plained to him that I was not going to 
have all my hard work, extending over 
so many weeks, come to naught by the 
foolishness | knew he had in mind. He 
then informed me that I must give him 
his account because he had not had an 
account for over a year. It is a custom 
as strong as law, if not the law itself, 
that every mozo can have seventeen 
days every year, during which time he 
may seek an advance elsewhere and 
pay the amount of his account, or, in 
default of this, return to your employ 
for another year. I still refused to give 
him his account and told him he must 
report for work in the morning, which 
I will admit was arbitrary, and which 
illustrates how the peonage system, like 
any other system anywhere, may be 
abused. I took it upon myself to decide 
what was best for this individual, and 
in circumstances that I thoroughly un- 
derstood, which is possibly no worse 


than forcing one’s will on an entire 
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country and people that you do not 
know or understand. Juan again asked 
to go to Salto, and this time I| knew it 
was for the purpose of reporting me to 
the jefe, with the fair prospect that if 
Juan got to the jefe first I would land 
in jail, for, strange as it may seem, the 
law in our section was no respecter of 
persons, and a manager of a plantation 
was as amenable to the law as the mozo. 
The following morning, however, Juan 
appeared for work and had soon forgot- 
ten about his desire for a pasear (pleas- 
ure trip). A few weeks later he came 
to me again requesting permission to 
attend the festa at Playas, his native 
town. I should have granted him per- 
mission under any circumstances, for he 
had now (under my supervision) cleared 
his account. I readily gave him the 
fifty pesos that he wished, and he went 
his way. At the end of the week his 
wife returned, and came to me crying, 
beseeching me to get Juan out of jail. 
Investigation proved that Juan had cer- 
tainly celebrated at the feast in Playas, 
for, by the time I had paid his fine and 
settled for some damage he had done in a 
hilarious moment, it had cost one hun- 
dred and fifty pesos, which, with the 
fifty pesos advanced, put him back into 
my debt two hundred pesos, almost the 
amount from which I had extricated him 
during those long tedious months of 
playing attorney to a mozo family. My 
missionary spirit still undaunted, | 
started in again, and in due course got 
the amount to the other side of the 
books, and now I owed Juan twenty 
pesos, which, as soon as he learned, he 
asked again for his carta cuenta. Dis- 
couraged, also disgusted, and having no 
right to refuse, | gave him his account. 
Without so much as a gracias or an 
adios, Juan took his account, and with 
the twenty pesos started for his house, 
and inside of fifteen minutes he and his 
wife and boy passed out through the 
gate and vanished in the jungle. Of 
course the twenty pesos disappeared at 
the first place he came to where there 
was anybody to take the money, and I 
learned later that he had accepted a 
big advance and had gone to a mahog- 
any camp in the interior. This is neither 


an isolated nor unusual case, but the 
results generally obtained when I tried 
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to interest myself in the welfare of these 
irresponsible children. 

To cite another instance: one of my 
best men was Pedro Jiminez, a most 
likable fellow, as most of them were. 
Pedro always appealed to me, for he had 
such a persuasive manner that I could 
never refuse any request that he made, 
no matter how adamantine I tried to be. 
He had the art of gaining his point, with 
the result that Pedro had the biggest 
account of any man on the place, until 
it had reached such proportions that | 
finally hardened my heart and steeled 
my resolution to a point where I began 
the reduction of Pedro’s account. In 
time the account had dropped from five 
hundred to three hundred and fifty 

esos, and this is the conversation that 
pe rheard after calling off the accounts 
to the men. Pedro addressed two other 
victims of my economy thus: 

“What is the matter with the sejor? 
He is getting to be mean and stingy. 
When I ask him for twenty-five pesos, 
he only gives me ten. The other day I 
wanted to buy a hog, and he would not 
sell it to me. Que caramba! a little while 
ago my account was five hundred pesos 
and now it is only three hundred and 
fifty!’ Pedro was grieved. He had lost 
caste. From high-debit man he was 
getting down into the class of ordinaries, 
and it hurt his pride. Continuing, he 
said: ‘‘Your accounts are going down, 
too. Now I believe the senor is getting 
ready to discharge us, and is working off 
our accounts. I don’t want to leave this 
place, and I want to get my account 
up again.” 

He did. He and his husky boy be- 
came suddenly afflicted with all kinds 
of ills—fever, gout, rheumatism, and 
everything else their knowledge of ail- 
ments suggested. I tried dosing them 
with all the different kinds of nasty 
medicines I could find in my medicine- 
chest, but they were game, and I capitu- 
lated. When Pedro had his indebtedness 
up to a point where he felt he had recov- 
ered his self-respect, he and his boy were 
suddenly restored to health, and again 
joined my working force. 

As I myself was a “dictator” in Mex- 
ico, I will explain how that position 
was thrust upon me, and how, under 
certain conditions, and with the mental 
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development of certain classes, this 
form of rule may be not only necessary, 
but desirable. Personally and on gen- 
eral principles I do not believe in ~~ 
tators, nor would I choose the réle 

avoidable; but one may not te 
choose conditions nor be a master of cir- 
cumstance. The last plantation of 
which I had charge was twenty-four 
miles from the nearest town, and my 
closest neighbor was eight miles distant. 
I was not only gerente, but judge, lawyer, 
jury, sheriff, policeman, doctor, coroner, 
and undertaker, and anything else that 
happened along. I took charge of this 
finca in the early days of the Madero 
régime. ‘The men were restless; erup- 


tion seeming to be in the air. The lib- 
erty about which they had heard so 
much was not apparent. They still 


found themselves obliged to labor for a 
living instead of being supported by the 
Government, which some of them 
seemed to have expected; debts must be 
paid, theft and murder were still pun- 
ishable, and altogether life was much 
as it always had been. Such was the 
situation. 

Shortly after my arrival my major- 
domo wished to be gone three days, leav- 
ing me alone one Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. The first day passed without 
incident, and I was congratulating my- 
self on Sunday that I was going to get 
through without any trouble, when José, 
my house-boy, came running to the 
house, shouting, “‘Sevior, the canoe has 
arrived from Salto with freight; the 
bogadores (canoe-men) are drunk; they 
have had a fight, and one man has been 
killed.” 

In my function as coroner, { pro- 
ceeded to the river to view the re- 
mains. I found a man rather badly cut 
up, but whose wounds were superficial. 
I had him taken to his house where 
(now as surgeon) I patched him up. 
In the excitement I neglected to search 
the quarters of the bogadores for contra- 
band, and so was not surprised after 
dusk to hear the merry twang of the 
guitars and the hilarious singing of the 
men. 

Now this was generally a very pleas- 
ant part of the day, these early evening 
hours; all alone, with nothing but the 
stars to gaze at, I enjoyed the singing 
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and dancing and merry chatter and 
laughter of the people as it floated to 
me in the quiet eventide, but I didn’t 
enjoy their singing on this particular 
evening because I detected more joy- 
water than joy in their voices 

Suddenly from the river camp came a 
blood-curdling yell, which was answered 
in a more subdued form by the jungle 
camp, and I felt trouble coming. Soon 
Elias, the capitas, came running to the 
house, informing me that Jose Lopez 
was crazy drunk and trying to kill the 
people. I then heard the shrieks of the 
women and the screams of the men, and 
the thump, thump of their bare feet as 
they rushed across the sward in their 
attempts to escape from the rum-crazed 
José. Seizing a couple of rifles from the 
wall, I gave one to Elias and, taking the 
other myself, started on a run for the 
jungle camp. It was a bright moonlight 
night, and as I approached the camp my 
heart stood still when I caught the glint 
of José’s machete in the moonlight as it 
flashed at every stroke aimed by José 
at those to whom he could get near. 

I made a rush at him; he saw me com- 
ing and turned to receive me with a full 
blow, but, changing his mind, whirled 
about and fled into the jungle. 

The mozos or peons are scarcely 
more than simple-minded, irresponsible, 
overgrown children. They are not 
stupid, but simply undeveloped, and 
their attitude on this occasion was the 
same as that of the New England school- 
boys of the old red-school-house days 
who tried out the mettle of the new 
schoolmaster, and unless the said school- 
master proved himself physically able to 
control the biggest boys or the big bully, 
he could not hold his position. While 
this try-out was taking place the younger 

upils were simply interested spectators. 
[That was the situation on this night. 
The danger being now removed from 
them, it resolved itself as far as the 
mozos were concerned into a sporting 
event; if I could capture and punish 
José I would be all right; if José, how- 
ever, drove me into the house, or 


chopped my head off, I would be—well, 
a “‘dead one. 

While Elias and myself were discuss- 
ing ways and means to capture José, 
a warning scream caused me to turn, 
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and the re at my back, having crawled 
out from behind some banana plants, 
crouched José with his machete started 


on a wide blow aimed at the back of 
my neck. Quick as a flash I swung 


around with my rifle, catching him a 
fair and square blow on the head that 
knocked him down. As he fell, his 
machete described a parabola, falling 
some thirty or forty feet away. I made 
a rush for the machete, and as I ran | 


could hear the men exclaim: “Owe 
caran ba! he is quick, he is strong! 
Bravo! Viva el senor One moment 
the men had seen me standing with 
every prospect of having my head 


severed from my body, and before the 
blow had fallen | had reversed the tables 
and caught José on his head, knocking 
him down. The presence of mind, 
rapidity, and ease with which this was 
done not only met with their approval, 
but their admiration. Their sympa- 
thies now were with me, the victor. 

I then made a prisoner of the much 
sobered mozo, and passed him over to 
Elias and one Esteben to place in jail. 
Three times José bowled over Elias and 
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Esteben as if they were ninepins, say- 
ing, ** The senor can take me to jail, but 
I will go with no mozo”’; and so I finally 
took him by the sleeve and he unresist- 
ingly accompanied me to the jail, where 
| locked him up. Placing one Avalino 
on guard, I returned to the house only 
to be informed later that José and the 
guard had both disappeared. The loss 
of recently acquired prestige being my 
most serious concern at this news, I set 
forth in search of my prisoner and his 
guard and found them both rolled up 
in one blanket not far from the jail, an 
empty aguardiente bottle showing that 
\valino had evidently decided that 
bacchanalian slumber was the most de- 
sirable method for passing the night, 
both for prisoner and guard. I now took 
José to my quarters and bound him to a 
post, ordering all hands to retire, while 
I stood guard the remainder of the night. 

The hours dragged on with not a 
word from José. Just before daybreak 
he asked if I could not remove his bonds, 
and I inquired if they hurt. He replied: 

“Oh, senor, | have suffered all night, 
you have bound me so tight; but that 
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is not why I ask you to set me free, 
nor. | can’t remember just’ what 
happened, because l was very drunk, 
but 1t must have been something very 
bad to be punished like this. But if | 
deserve it, senor, | am willing to take 
my punishment; but, seior, daylight 
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comes, soon you will sound the NCHO, 
my comrades will pass by here and see 
poor José tied up like an animal, and 
José will die of shame. Se 
let me 20.” 

Irre sponsible, childlike, 


he arts and a conscience. 


ry, ple ase 


they do have 
Vhis poo! boy 
had stood there for hours stoically en- 
during torture because he knew he had 
done wrong, and felt punishment was 
deserved. 
without 


They take a just punishm«e nt 


any resentment. Then came 
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that shrank from 
being seen in so humiliating a position by 
his friends. 


this feeling of pride 


And these characte ristics, 
often dormant, encourage me to believe 
that some day the poor mozo of Mexico 
will come to his own, for the germ 1s 
there to fructify, but it must be through 
his own efforts and 
ambitions, and not by 
edict. 

| released José and 
then sounded the 
horn, and was grateful 
whe n about 


“| 


two- 
thirds of the men pre- 
sented themselves. | 
called the roll, and 
made a list of the ab- 
sentees, and then sent 
a man to each absen- 
tec with word that he 
must present himself 
at once Ol | would 
fetch him myself. 
Much to my. reliet 
they all appeared. | 
then addressed them, 
reviewing the night’s 
happenings, until they 


stood 





before me a 
lot. tol 
though their penitence 


shamefaced 


is not long-lived, a 
mozo both feels and 
acts contrite when 


caught in a wrong and 
properly appealed to. 
! instructed Elhas to 
take charge of the men 
and to 
any 


report to me 
man who refused 
to obey and 
then ** Mucha- 
hos! Last night you 
tried to run this finca; 
to-day | am going to take charge. Now 
when I say, ‘One, two, three, march!’ 
| want every man to start off behind 
Elias without one moment’s hesitation. 
Muchachos! Uno, dos, tres, adelante! 
and like a fle of well-disciplined troops 
they started off with Elias to work. | 
the tvrant and dictator of 
Finca San Jacinto. Finding I could 
hold my own, the men were now glad to 
acknowledge my authority. 
\fter one or two similar episodes not 


orders, 


said: 


was how 
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quite so serious, | had no further ocea- 
sion to use force 9 and the happiest years 
of my life have been passed with the 
mozos of Mexico. And not the least a- 
mong my mozo friends was the same José 


who tried to separate me from my head. 


here 
man who 


rode to my place one day a 
announced that he was a 
(Government courier sent there to open 
the polls, as a state election was being 
held. At his re quest I sounded the horn, 
and got in men. It 


twenty-six de- 


veloped upon me to explain the nature of 


this man’s errand. I had read the 
speeches of Madero, and, taking a leaf 
from his own book, I gave these men a 
good patriotic Madero oracion. When 
| had concluded | was a little disap- 
pointed to notice that there was no 
mad scramble for ballots. The men 
stood on one foot and then on the other, 
twirling their hats, seemingly bored or 
worried, until one man, whom I suspect 
feared that unless somebody spoke up 
and said something I might start that 
harangue all over again, said: 
** Senor, do we have to vote?” 
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**No, vou don’t have to vote, but you 
should.” 

Seemingly puzzled, he considered a 
moment, and then said, “‘ Sevor, will you 
feel vexed if we do not vote?” 

I replied, “It is no concern of mine; 
you may do as you wish.” 

Still more puzzled, he finally said: 
** Senor, this is what we will do. If you 
will tell us what to vote for, or whom 
to vote for, we will do just as you wish.” 

I explained to them that as a foreigner 
| had no right either to advise or dic- 
tate to them in their political affairs. 
‘They must decide those matters forthem- 
selves. ‘Then Pedro spoke up, saying: 

“Well, sevior, if you don’t care, may 
we go back to work . 

| assented, and twenty-three of those 
men immediately started off for the 
jungle to resume their tasks; three re- 
mained behind to vote, and voted exactly 
as the courier told them to vote. These 
are some of that “eighty per cent.” 
whom we have been told never had a 
“look in on government” and are so 
eager to exercise the franchise! 

After the overthrow of Huerta, when 
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im- 
business in 


tne political conditions rendered it 


possible to conduct oul 


Mexico, 


down the 


it became my sad duty to close 
1 and Say rood by to my 
whom I felt as a big 


Not wishing to abandon the 


mozos, tow ard 
brothe r. 


place entirely, in case it should be pos- 


sible to return, I selected three of my 
best men to remain on the property. 
| offered them the entire run of the 


six thousand acres to use as they please d, 
advising them to plant crops and become 
independent farmers. | wiped out their 
debts and told them under no circum- 
stances to evel accept another advance 
from anybody. I divided among these 
three families all the provisions in the 
store, giving them rations for several 
months. ‘lo the women I gave all the 
cloth, etc., on hand, enough to clothe 
their families for five years to 
They had their houses, all the imple- 
ments on the place. [| gave them my 
turkeys, ducks, and hens; left them a 
cow and two horse Bs and then made the 
fatal error of leaving with a neighbor 


come. 
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a sum of money, out of which he was 


to pay each family five dollars a month 


for spending money until they had 
harvested their first crops. No man 
could ask for a better “stake” than | 
gave these three mozo families. After | 


left they took the provisions to town, 
converted all the supplies I had left 
them into cash, spent the cash, and then 
came back to the place with nothing to 
They now called on Don Guillermo 
for heavier payments with which to buy 
food. 

When the money I had left with him 
was gone, Don Guillermo advanced his 
personal funds against their promise to 
repay him in produce when they har- 
vested. When they gathered their 
crops, they took these crops to town, 
sold everything they had, had another 
good time, and came back to the prop- 
erty without cash, without anything to 
eat, and not even seed for planting 
absolutely destitute, with neither corn 
nor cash to repay Don Guillermo the 
amounts that he had advanced, which 


eat. 
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they had entirely forgotten—not_ be- 
cause they are dishonest, but simply 
irresponsible. If 1 had divided that six 
thousand acres among a hundred men, 
giving each one sixty acres, and re- 
turned in a year, I would have been 
happily surprised to have found even 
one of these men cultivating his sixty 
acres and holding title to it. 


Education is often suggested as a 
panacea for all the ailments of Mexico, 
and often by those who were prejudiced 
against the well educated Huerta and 


TILLER OF THE 


FIELDS 


felt kindly toward the illiterate Villa. 
There has been a compulsory school law 
in Mexico since 1858, and prior to 1910 
I saw the little school-houses springing 
up in all the smali pueblos of our sec- 
tion. During the disorders of the 
Madero period I saw these same little 
schools flicker for a time and then die 
out, for when a country is in chaos 
there is no money to maintain schools. 
Most of the American plantations in 
my section had at the start built a 
school-house and at their own expense 
employed a teacher; but when the nov- 
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and the 
Was a 


elty had worn away \merican 
manager found he truant othcer 
in addition to his other duties, and had 
to take the children from their protest 
ing parents every morning fore 
them to attend thei lost 
interest, and these philanthropic school- 


and 


( lasse S, he 


DRYING SKEIN AT A COTTON 


ing enterprises were gradually aban- 
doned. It should be stated, however, 
that American friends from the northern 
* Mexico tell me that thei 
conducted by some of those 
“ orasping, grafting American interests,” 
are eagerly attended. 

With the experience of my predeces- 
sors to discourage me, I made no effort 
along educational lines with my people 
but | did become interested in the utter 
lack of motive in the play of the children. 
he boys of my majordomo straddled a 


states of 


schools, 
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stick for a horse, and with a lariat played 

quero, lassoing the others in lieu of cat 
tle, and indulged in other rational boys’ 
play, even playing marbles as American 


boys do; but the other children, when 


they were not lolling about doing noth- 
ing, simply 


tumbled about aimlessly. 
The spirit of reform 
stealing me, | 
decided to establish a 
playground, and even 


had visions of an im 


ove! 


provised Christmas 
tree hung with toys 
that I had listed from 
a mail - order house 
catalogue; but no, the 
story will be too long, 
and so I will begin at 
the end, when [| had 
Don Enrique, the car- 
penter, make a horse 
upon which we placed 
a long, nicely planed 
mahogany plank. 
Phen the children 
were all invited to as- 
semble, and, putting 
two youngsters at one 
end, I sat at the othe: 


and started to. see- 
Saw. They were at 
first startled, but 
when they found it 
was a harmless  per- 


formance their pleas- 


ke en as 


ure Was as 


when their mamas 
sent them to me to 
take a dose of castor- 
oul. Lhe othe chil- 
dren, however, en- 
joved it hugely, thei 
en1royment, | dis- 
covered, being caused by the sight of e/ 


r playing clown on the end of a 
plank, which was a rare treat, and ap- 
pealed to them as the best part of the 
sport. | tried them all, and they all 
dutifully took their places like martyrs, 
and when | thought they had mastered 
the art, I left them and returned to the 
house. A short time later I was aroused 
from my reading by the quietness out- 
side, and looked out to find the children 
departed and the plank lving on the 
ground where it was still lying when I 
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left, for it was not replaced nor did they 
ever return to “teeter.” My ambition 
to do settlement work and run a play- 
ground on the finca expired at this point. 


Among the many demagogic attempts 
to befuddle the Mexican situation be fore 
the American people has been the effort 
to create a prejudice against the Amer- 
icans in Mexico by classing all American 
effort as “big, grasping American in- 
and picturing them as robbing 
the country, and the 
of its political 
upheavals. Where 
there was one “big 
interest”? there were 
ninety-nine small 
and even a big 
interest that 
a water right, 
structs a concrete dam 
consery ing water 
power running to 
waste, building 
homes for its Mexican 
and paying 
larger wages 
than they ever re- 
ceived, with free med- 
ical attendance and 
free schooling for the 


” 
terests, 


cause 


ones, 
secures 


con- 


good 


laborers, 
them 


children, and then 
with the power gen- 
erated lights a town 


and transports Its citi- 
zens by electrically 
driven cars—even this 
grasping interest is not 
wholly bad for a coun- 
try. 

At the last | repre- 
sented an ‘‘ American 
interest” composed of 
small stockholders, 
the “big capitalist” 
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support to several hundred families who 


received more cash wage, better and 
greater variety and quantity of food 
than te had evel known, and lived 
rent free in houses superior to anything 
they 2 att ae would have thought of 
constructing. Oh ves, these enterprises 
were organized for proht, but wherein 
had they grafted off the country, and 
how are the ragged, starving men, 


and children who once got at 
a day, 


women, 


least three meals and had a roof 








and head of the com- 
pany being a court 
stenographer earning 
two thousand dollars 
per year. In a stretch of ninety miles 
there were fifteen American enterprises, 
all of this same caliber and composition. 
We cleared a wilderness, connected our 
properties by trails through what had 
pathless jungle, maintained roads 
our 


been a 


and bridges at own expense, gave 


FLOATING 
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over their heads, better off since these 
Americans were forced to abandon their 
investments and leave the jungle to re- 
claim its What starving 
mozo in my section of the tierra calieate 
would not be glad to see the former 
American gerentes flocking back to the 


own: poor, 
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of which 
beyond reclamation and gone forever? 
With the exodus of the Americans, 
Mexico and the Mexicans lost thei best 
friends, for among this host were thou- 


abandoned inca some are 


as Christian, humane, 
intelligent 


sands who were 


enlightened, educated, and 
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plished since then by our protégés, Car- 
ranza and Villa we know but too 
well. 
| have recently from 
American friends resident in Mexico let- 
ters written from differ nt points. he V 
both tell identically the same story of 
ragged and_ starving 
: people, paralyzed 
industry, fat money 
of no value, and 
commerce reduced to 
mere bartering of 
commodities. One 
writes of the town be- 
ing captured by re- 
ueltos, who held it for 
ten days while they 
collected contribuci- 
contributions, a 
polite form of hold- 
up), and then, pack- 
ing a mule-train with 
all that could be S¢ ized 
in the shops, departed, 
most of the officials 
and residents having 
Hed in the mean time. 
Then appeared the 
Carranza soldiers who 
shot at two friends of 
mine, a German and 
a Spaniard, who, be- 
cause they remained 
in the town, must 
have “favored the 
enemy.” Fortunately, 
the long-distance vol- 
ley did not hit 


received two 


ones 


my 
friends, who were 
taken prisoners. The 
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as their compatriots north of the Rio 
Grande. 

Huerta had restored order by May, 
1913, until thirteen-fhfteenths of the peo- 
ple in eleven-fourteenths of Mexican ter- 
ritory were again living under peaceful 
conditions, and this order was main- 
tained till we overthrew the Huerta Gov- 
ernment by our attack on Vera Cruz, 
April, 1914. What has been accom- 
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secured his 
release by an able 
plea, but Don An- 
tonio they brought be- 
fore the commandante, after relieving him 
of his money, watch, and boots. Don An- 
tonio was finally freed and, abandoning 
his property, representing years of 
labor, fled to the coast. My old friend 
Don Rafael was summarily executed by 
these same soldiers because his brother- 
in-law was “with the enemy.” 

These are not untypical occurences 
in Mexico to-day. 


German 
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~ Smith’s Junction. Joe 
Ng was the youngest engi- 
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W cae > ora, the Junction considered, was 
the prettiest bride that it had ever had 
since Lucy Kenny. When the Hugheses 
moved into their house the Junction 
showed its appreciation by giving them 
such a house-warming that the cakes and 
confections represented every national- 
ity in the town—and Smith’s was as 
cosmopolit: in as Cairo. 

Now it chanced that at Smith’s, as at 
other junctions, there was a large num- 
ber of unattached young men whose lay- 
offs did not, naturally, all correspond 
with Joe’s. Many of these young men 
had been present at the house-warm- 
ing, and there it was evident to every- 
body what a wonderfully adorable, 
perfectly desirable, and altogether sat- 
isfactory wife Joe had achieved. In 
view of this, and the fact that Lora was 
just nineteen (Joe was as much as 
twenty-five), Joe thought it a part of his 
duty to warn Lora against possible ad- 
vances of said young men, although his 
displeasure seemed to fall in particular 
upon one Charlie Adams. 

He began to speak concerning Charlie 
and his character when he sat down to 
dinner one noon, just before he left for 
his run. After Lora had removed the 
steak and brought back the pie and 
coffee, she said she had learned nothing 
about Adams except that Joe did not 
like him and did not wish her to. Joe 
objected to her summing up of his dis- 
course. He said, sharply, that he was 
only thinking of her; that he did not 
wish people to think she flirted. 

Lora said she didn’t think that people 
would think she was flirting because she 
treated her guest with ordinary pleasant- 
ness. Joe returned that he only won- 
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se 


dered what she considered ‘ordinary 
pleasantness.”” If it was talking several 
minutes longer to Adams and several 
times oftener to him alone than to any 
otner person there, including her hus- 
band, and finding a great deal of amuse- 
ment in everything that Adams said, 
why he, Joe, thought, etc., etc. . . 

Now this was really unjust, for if L ora 
had found Adams more interesting than 
any one else at the house-warming, Joe 
was probably the only person that no- 
ticed it. She knew that she had only to 
accuse him of injustice to reduce the 
rising temperature of the conversation 
to normal, but somehow she did not. 

To begin with, it was all so absurd 
and stupid that it gave her a queer feel- 
ing toward Joe. She was not given to 
analysis or she would have said that she 
felt his attitude to be unworthy her ideal 
of him, and that she resented his talking 
in so undignified a manner. For Lora, 
being utterly delightful to the eye, and 
having swum through her short life on 
one unbreaking wave of away had 
so little acquaintance with the Green- 
eyed One that she did not know him 
when she saw him in all his verdancy; 
she only felt hurt and considerably in- 
sulted, and she also resented the idea that 
Joe should think she needed lessons in 
behavior. She concluded that if Joe 
wished to be unjust, he could be so—at 
his own risk. It was no affair of hers. 
So she let him go on directing the con- 
versation as his mistaken ideas of duty 
suggested. 

Things were in a terrible state of ten- 
sion when Joe rose and took down his 


cap which hung by the door. Lora re- 
mained quietly seated at the table. 
With his hand on the door-knob, he 


turned and surveyed her. He could not 
quite believe that this was not a joke, 
for of course he knew that he was not 
really angry with Lora—well, hardly! 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me good- 
by?” he asked. 
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“No,” said Lora, calmly. 

For a second Joe thought he was in the 
engine-cab, things swayed so about him, 
but he stuck gropingly to what he be- 
lieved about Lora and, again thinking 
of her he said, clumsily: “I’m afraid 
you'll be sorry, Lora, if you don’t. 
Three days is a long while.” 

It was the truth, but what of that! 
He implied that all this was her fault, 
when he had begun the whole thing. 
Moreover, she thought it rather ego- 
tistical of him to be afraid that she 
would be sorry. Had she reached the 
point where she could not exist three 
days without him? If any one were to 
have extra pangs at this parting she 
rather thought it should be Joe, not she. 
So she said nothing with a speaking 
silence, and, as the schedule decides 
the fate of the engineer in many ways, 
Joe left. 

Lora watched him cross the blue ave- 
nue of cinders. Beyond was the great 
stretch of tracks and paths, a vast 
brocade of brown on blue, pointed with 
silver where the sun glinted on the pol- 
ished rails. Suddenly it all blurred to- 
gether, for, with no reason at all, Lora 
was crying. 

Two enormously large tears rolled 
down her cheeks and she began feeling 
up her sleeve for her handkerchief. It 
was not there, nor in her belt, nor in the 
pocket of her apron hanging by the 
door, and so she had to leave the window 
and go into the other room to look for it. 
When she got back Joe had pulled out. 
She wondered if he had waved the blue 
handkerchief from the cab-window as 
usual, and she almost hoped that he 
had not because she had not been there 
to wave back. She had meant to wave 
because she wanted to show him that 
she was not really angry. It worried 
her a little as she stood, looking at the 
clock and waiting for him to whistle for 
the grade crossing at Sawyer’s Grade, four 
minutes outside the Junction. 

Trains were whistling continuously at 
Smith’s; but Lora, like every good rail- 
road wife, knew the voice of her hus- 
band’s engine as well as she knew his 
own. She watched the clock because 
Joe had a new engine on this trip, his 
own being up for repairs, and she wanted 
to be sure what the whistle was like. 
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Promptly at the end of four minutes it 
came, and, although she was expecting 
it, she jumped. It began like the bay of 
a hound and ended like the shriek of a 
madcat; it was a tearing, rending, rau- 
cous screech, and the second time it was 
no better. It was the type of whistle 
to send creeps down the spine and Lora 
thought that there was no danger of her 
not recognizing it when Joe returned 
from his run, for the whistle at Sawyer’s 
Grade was the signal for the performance 
of a little domestic ritual. Lora, when 
she heard it, gave a hasty look at all the 
viands in preparation for her husband’s 
dinner, put the water on to boil for his 
tea, and then, and not until then, 
crossed off the last day of Joe’s absence 
on her calendar. 

This calendar played an important 
role in Lora’s married life. It hung, 
with a stump of soft lead-pencil dangling 
on a long string beside it, against the 
frame of the kitchen window. At the 
end of the month it looked like a variety 
of checker-board, with its alternating 
oblongs of red and black; three cheerful 
red dates denoting Joe’s days at home 
and then an equal space where the dates 
were veiled, as it were, in gloomy black 
—his days away. 

Joe’s wife was not more superstitious 
than most people who trust their lives, 
or their lives’ happiness, to the sea, the 
mines, the rails, or to any occupation 
where risk is constant, but nothing 
would have induced her to cross off that 
last square before Joe whistled his safe 
return at Sawyer’s Grade. 

Now, as she looked at the unbroken 
series of red dates, she felt a terrible 
temptation to cross off the present day, 
just to feel that it was a little nearer his 
return; but she restrained herself. She 
was not going to tempt Providence like 
that, and, knowing that the best way 
to get over feeling blue was to busy 
oneself about something, she began to 
wash the dishes just as fast as she could. 
Only she did wish she could have waved 


to _ 

That night she lay awake a long time 
wondering what he was thinking about 
her. She had a sickening sense of im- 


potence as she thought of him rushing 
through the night, farther and farther 
away from her, and with every revolu- 
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tion of the wheels his anger perhaps 


growing against her. Suppose, when he 
came home, he wouldn’t speak to her! 

When the daylight came she felt 
braver; she knew Joe must realize he 
had been awfully silly to talk to her the 
way he had about Charlie Adams. But 
at night things looked different again. 

She seemed to see him crossing the 
avenue while she stood at the window. 
The eyes of her memory, clearer sighted 
than the eyes of her actual vision, no- 
ticed the heaviness in his step and the 
little droop in his shoulders. It occurred 
to her that she might have hurt him 
more than she knew and that she had 
been too quick to take offense. Now she 
thought of him, not angry against her, 
but suffering because of her; believing 
that she no longer cared for him; tort- 
ured as she had been only last night 
with the thought that she was nourishing 

a growing anger against him. 

It was a miserable, miserable night, 
and it was not until dawn, when she 
knew that he was starting on his return 
trip, that she fell asleep with her head 
on his pillow, her own being uncomfort- 
ably moist with tears. 

Immediately she awoke she hurried 
down - stairs and with inexpressible 
content crossed off the second day on 
the calendar. She longed to blot out 
the last, but fifteen hours must pass be- 
fore she dared to do so. She looked at 
the calendar reproachfully, from time to 
time all day, and at last so far indulged 
herself as to black out all around the 
figure. She thought there could be no 
harm in doing that, persuading herself 
that it was the numeral which held the 
magic spell; so there it stood, a bright- 
red figure against a background of lead; 
a unique day in the calendar. 

When it came dark she‘ set about pre- 
paring for dinner when Joe should re- 
turn. Although she had slept little the 
last two nights she was as excited and 
wide awake as though she had taken 
strong coffee. She wished some of the 
neighbors would come in, for it was the 
custom at the Junction for the women 
who were expecting their men on the 
night trains to foregather at. one house 
and spend the evening together. Lora’s 
was a favorite gathering-place, as she 
was popular and her house near the 


tracks, and because Joe, coming in with 
the “‘twelve-three,” was the latest of the 
arrivals. None of the neighbors came, 
however, and about eleven o’clock Lora 
turned down the gas and knelt in the 
dark by the open window to wait for 
Joe. A ray of light fell on the calendar 
hanging just above her head, and, put- 
ting up her hand, she swung the dangling 
pencil back and forth in anticipation of 
making it do its duty later on. It was 
then that Charlie Adams happened by. 

Adams was about thirty-five. With 
a good family and a good college behind 
him, he was a brakeman on a railroad 
train. He had broken with his family 
and with his college by the simple sys- 
tem of never, regardless of effort or 
expense, denying himself anything that 
he wanted, and never wanting anything 
of permanent value. Without being dis- 
sipated or particularly vicious, he was 
nevertheless singularly pernicious to 
himself and to the persons with whom 
he temporarily allied himself and over 
whom he exercised a complete fascina- 
tion. As he was continually moving on, 
the world was full of his admirers—for 
he had quality, brains, and force, but he 
was a bundle of “short lengths.” 

Coming quietly down the sidewalk, he 
bade Lora ‘‘Good evening” in a voice 
that accorded so perfectly with the soft 
spring atmosphere of the night that it 
did not even startle her. Remembering 
Joe, she was not very cordial, and 
Adams took her to task for it in such 
a funny way that she could not help 
laughing. At the same time she felt 
that he found her crude and _ school- 
girlish, for of course she knew all about 
his family and his education and the 
interesting peculiarity that made him 
prefer to be a brakeman when, of course, 
he might have been anything he wanted. 
However, she did not wish to be very 
cordial and she was not; and then 
Adams startled her by suggesting that 
her coolness was because Joe had for- 
bidden her to be otherwise. 

Lora knew what she thought about 
Joe’s behavior anent Adams, but she 
was not going to have any one else think 
the same, so she said, very positively, 
that Joe was not that kind of a man; 
Joe was above jealousy. 


“Wonderful man, Joe!” commented 
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Adams, and laughed in a way that made 
Lora determined that she would just 
make Mr. Adams understand that Joe 
was a wonderful man; and almost any 
young wife who had heard what she said 
would have agreed that she made out 
the case. 

Joe, it appeared according to Lora, 
had no wish to control her behavior in 
any way. He realized naturally that a 
grown woman of nineteen was capable 
of taking care of herself, and it never 
occurred to him—gracious, no!—to warn 
her against anybody as Adams had sug- 
gested. Really she imagined, and with 
a shrug of her shoulders, that Joe would 
hardly consider it either necessary or— 
worth while. 

Adams listened attentively to all that 
she said, but when she had finished his 
only comment was that he would like 
to see her prove it. 

Lora was staggered. She felt his eyes 
fixed upon her as she began toying 
with the dangling lead - pencil to hide 
her embarrassment. How she wished 
Joe would come and defend himself! 
Adams’s voice would go on banteringly 
at her ear: 

“You're really funny,” he was saying. 
“Why do women always want you to 
believe that their husbands aren’t jeal- 
ous of them when they are, and when 
they like them to be? I suppose”’—mus- 
ingly—*‘ that women consider it a proof 
of affection, when any man knows that 
it is merely the feeling of possession he 
has for everything that is his. Why, I'll 
bet Joe would be raving if they tried to 

take his engine from him’ ’—and again 
he hit the bull’s-eye—“unless, of course, 
they gave him a better one.” 

Lora felt as if she were going to cry. 
Did Adams mean that Joe only loved 
her because he had never happened to 
see any one nicer or prettier? She 
clutched the pencil more firmly. If Joe 
would only come! 

“*T don’t think he would,” she said. 

“Oh no,” teased Adams, “‘of course 
you don’t think so. No woman does, 
but I never knew one who wanted to 
put it to the test. Why, you wouldn’t 
dare tell Joe you were talking to me 
here to-night.” 

Lora knew that she would not. As 
she felt his eyes on her averted face a 


panic arose in her heart and bewildered 
her. She wanted to push him away 
from the window. She thought of telling 
him she must see to the dinner, but she 
knew that he would know that she was 
running away and she did not want to 
show herself a coward. She had made 
her boast and now she must see it 
through. Adams seemed to be cutting 
her off on every side; to be so smother- 
ingly near to her that she could not 
think. Unconsciously, she sought for 
some relief from the strain of his con- 
centrated gaze. Her eyes were on the 
calendar and the pencil was between her 
fingers. Turning farther away from him, 
her hand crept slowly up the side of the 
window-frame and she began moving 
the pencil deliberately back and forth 
across the last square. 

“Oh, here,” Adams cried, gaily; 
“here’s a proof! You mentioned you 
were going to Springheld shopping next 
week. There’s a nice quiet street there, 
you know—runs by the graveyard; well, 
Pll bet you don’t dare tell Joe that you 
are going to meet me there and lunch 
with me. You wouldn’t dare.” 

“T do!” she said, haughtily. 

Adams threw his hat in the air and 
caught it again. ‘Aren’t you cross with 
me!” he said, delightedly, and then, as 
if to irritate her as far as he could, he 
crowed: “And if you tell Joe you were 
talking to me to-night, it’s good-by for 
ever! I'll be there, but you won't.” 

It all seemed such a childish per- 
formance and he was extracting such an 
absurd delight from it that Lora could 
not help laughing again, and Adams 
joined in with the heartiest, frankest 
peal of merriment. The whole thing was 
a joke! The strain was snapped and 
Lora felt that she had been quite in the 
wrong—silly, suspicious, and really evil- 
minded. It would be awfully amusing 
to fool him, she thought; to meet him at 
Springfield and make him think Joe 
knew that she was there. 
course, she would tell Joe all about it and 
explain how she had defended his char- 
acter. It even occurred to her as a 
splendid way of proving that he needn’t 
give her any more lectures on her be- 
havior, and that she was quite capable 
of managing herself. 

Adams, starting off down the street, 


Then, of 
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called back his last “dare.” ‘I won't 
see you in Springfield,” he called. 

Good-by!”’ 

“Good night!” called Lora, laughing, 
and, leaving the window, she turned up 
the gas and looked to see how the meat 
was cooking. She hummed to herself 
as she prodded the sizzling beef and 
thought that in half an hour at most 
Joe would be home to eat it. As she 
crouched before the oven, Mrs. Powell, a 
gaunt New England woman, stopped 
outside the window and spoke. Lora 
jumped nervously at the sound of her 
voice, and looked over her shoulder. 
Although she could not have said who 
it was that she feared to see, a wave of 
relief swept over her when she found 
that it was only Mrs. Powell. 

“Guess I'll come in and set until Ed 
comes in,” said her neighbor, and in a 
moment more she entered the kitchen. 
“My, your dinner smells good!” she 
exclaimed, snifing the air. ‘“‘What is 
it? I’m going to give Ed ham’n’ eggs to- 
night; that don’t take much time.” 

Lora retailed her menu with pardon- 
able pride, and Mrs. Powell listened 
with rapt attention. 

“You must like to cook,” she com- 
mented, pithily. “T ain’t hinderin’ you 
dinner-gettin’, am |?” 

Lora assured her that she was not. 
Everything was well under way except 
the tea, and she never put the water on 
to boil for that until Joe whistled 
Sawyer’s Grade, and then— 

“I suppose I’m superstitious,” said 
Lora, with an embarrassed laugh, “but 
I keep Joe’s time marked off on a calen- 
dar, and I never dare cross off the last 
day until he whistles. If I did I should 
think that something dreadful would 
happen to him, counting him home be- 
fore he really came.” She turned in- 
stinctively toward the calendar as she 
spoke. Then she went slowly across 
the room toward it and touched it with 
her finger to make sure, for there was the 
last numeral carefully blacked out of 
sight; not only the space around it that 
she had penciled in the afternoon, but 
the whole square, and blacker than all 
the others. She turned breathlessly to 


9 


Mrs. Powell. ‘Look!’ she said, in a 
low voice. “Somebody has crossed it 
off.” 
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“I guess that somebody was you,” 
said Mrs. Powell. 

“But I don’t remember doing it.” 

“] guess you’re absent-minded.” 

Lora ran over in her mind all that she 
had done since she last looked at the 
calendar, which was just before Adams 
had stopped at the window. After he 
left she had turned on the gas, examined 
the dinner, and then Mrs. Powell had 
come. If she herself had crossed it off 
the only possible time she could have 
done it was when she was talking with 
him. As she stood there, quite forgetful 
of Mrs. Powell, and staring at the calen- 
dar, it slowly came back to her that in 
her embarrassment with Adams she had 
reached up and taken hold of the pencil. 
She seemed to remember seeing her hand 
move back and forth across the square. 
How could she have done it—the one 
thing she dreaded most to do! Horri- 
fied by her own violation of the fetish, 
hoodoo, supe rstition that she had her- 
self set up, a conviction slowly formed 
in her mind that something had hap- 
pened to Joe. She turned palely to Mrs. 
Powell, who easily read her face. 

“Now I should just worry myself to 
death over that,” said she. ‘You know 
very well that a figure on a calendar 
hasn’t nothing to do with Joe Hughes 
and his engine fifteen miles away. I’ve 
been daughter, granddaughter, and wife 
and mother to railroad men, and I’ve 
noticed that when you get a presenti- 
ment nothin’ ever happens. It’s when 
you ain’t lookin’ for trouble that it 
comes up and hits you a lick.” 

Oh yes, Lora knew. “I hope Joe 
won't be late,” she said. 

“Um-m, I'd hate to have a dinner like 
that sp’iled,” commented Mrs. Powell, 
ignoring any other meaning in Lora’s 
words and her tone redolent with the 
assurance that she was offering an exam- 
ple of self-control and common sense. 

“Tt isn’t her husband,” thought Lora, 
resentfully. 

As she turned sadly from the calendar, 
a woman put her head in at the window. 
Lora had never seen her before, but Mrs. 
Powell hailed her familiarly as ‘‘Char- 
lotte.” Charlotte gave them a hurried 
good-evening and asked anxiously if 
they had seen “Lucy.” Finding that 


they had not, she hurried on her way. 
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“That’s Charlotte Benton,” volun- Mrs. Gallagher was newly returned to 


teered Mrs. Powell, in a whisper, al- 
though the woman in question was far 
out of ear-shot. “Lucy, Lucy Kenny, 
is her half-witted sister, and I s’pose 
she’s run away again. Lucy’s husband 
was the first driver killed on Number 
Three-three-three, you know. That’s 
what turned her head.” 

‘I hope Joe won’t be late,” said Lora, 
and Mrs. Powell did not feel encouraged 
to go on with Lucy and her troubles. 
They sat awhile in silence, a silence 
broken momently by the hoot of whis- 
tles and the sizzling of a shifting freight- 
train. The west-bound limited tooted 
hilariously through the station. 

“Real pleasant-voiced trains, them 
limiteds,”” mused Mrs. Powell. ‘ Don’t 
you think trains are a real lot of com- 
pany?” 

“Yes,” said Lora, abstractedly, 
you get to dislike some of them.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Mrs. Powell. 
**Number Three-three-three, now, give 
me the creeps the first time I heard it, 
and’’—she dropped her voice to a tone 
of mysterious conviction—“ the only ac- 
cident my husband ever had”—and here 
she leaned over and rapped on the 
wooden table—** was on that engine.’ 

Lora sat up. “They gave Joe a new 
engine this run,” she said, in a toneless 
voice. “It had a horrid whistle.” 

“Did it?” asked Mrs. Powell, in a 
so ringingly hollow that it was 
evident that the seat of her superstition 
was struck. ‘‘What was the number?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Lora, miserably. 
‘I didn’t go down to see him off.” 

“Oh, well,” returned Mrs. Powell, 
recovering herself nobly, for it wasn’t 
her husband, “the whistle can’t have 


“but 


voice 


anything to do with the engine, of 


course.” 

“Of course not,” murmured 
wondering if it would look 
she went over and asked the train- 
despatcher where Joe’s train was. How 
soon did people find out when anything 
had happened? Would they send some 
one to tell her immediately? A thun- 
derous knock sounded at the door. Lora 
felt so weak that she dared not rise, and 
called “‘Come in!” from where she sat. 


Lora, 


It was only two more of the neighbors, 
Mrs. Swenson and Mrs. Gallagher. 


“naggy” if 


the Junction and bent on catching up 
with the events which had occurred dur- 
ing the four years of her absence. Lora 
herself, being the most recent event, 
could contribute but little to these con- 
versations, and was forced either to 
listen or to continue her own line of 
thought. To-night, absorbed in her dis- 
mal forebodings, she heard only a babel 
of sound—Mrs. Powell’s sharp New- 
England accents falling like punctuation 
points in the flowing sentences of Mrs. 
Gallagher’s brogue which gained a so- 
norous fullness now and then when Mrs. 
Swenson boomed in with an occasional, 
* Ja, 1 tank so.’ 

Lora began to picture the flow of 
voices as an undulating river surface 
breaking around the sharp stones of 
Mrs. Powell’s remarks, and after a little 
it seemed to her that this river was flow- 
ing over her head and pinning her below 
the current with the suffocating thought 
that something had happened to Joe. 
She began to feel that unless those cease- 
less sounds were stopped she should 
die of suffocation, unable to think her- 
self free of this sense of her husband’s 
doom. The combined flow of voices 
seemed to wash her own thoughts out of 
her mind before she could grasp them, 
and swirl them away in that eddying 
current of sound. Fragments of ideas 
fraught with terrible significance floated 
in and out her mind, but every time 
that she seemed about to find their 
meaning the conversation around and 
above her seized on them and bore them 
away. Suddenly the talk stopped and 
immediately at the cessation of sound 
the fragments jumped together and 
made sense. She had put the dinner on 
a little before eleven o’clock, and as 
Adams had come by almost immediately 
she must have blacked out the fatal 
numeral just as Joe was crossing the 
Minottan Dam. 

An eery shriek rent the air. 

“My soul!” said Mrs. Gallagher, “I 
thought that was the Bride’s Rival. 
Where is the Reekin’ Shame?” 

The name caught Lora’s ear, its melo- 
dramatic suggestion blended so_ per- 
fectly with the hysterical condition of 
her thoughts. She felt that she was 
about to learn something of importance. 
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“T t’ank she ban devil, Number 
T’ree-t’ree-t’ree,” chirruped Mrs. Swen- 
son, like a basso-profundo cricket. 

“Her whistle was enough to tell what 
she was,” declared Mrs. Powell, for in 
the excitement of Mrs. Gallagher’s con- 
versation she had forgotten Lora’s little 
difficulty with the calendar. “They 
only use her for an extra now,” she ex- 
plained, and then added, as relevant to 
the subject, ““Charlotte’s out after Lucy 
again to-night.” 

Lora, tense with apprehen: ion, remem- 
bered. It was Lucy Kenny’s husband 
who had been the first driver to be killed 
on No. 333, and they called that the 
Bride’s Rival. 

Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. Powell 
agreed that it was a shame about Lucy; 
and Mrs. Swenson, who seemed more 
frankly to believe in the legends of the 
road, said in her slow, mysterious voice 
that “it was a funny t’ang,” but Lucy 
seemed to have known that something 
was happening to her husband. She had 
cried all day. 

“T guess you'll find,” sniffed Mrs. 
Powell, “that her crying was due to 
some tiff she and Harry had had. They 
quarreled all the time about Macahone.” 

Lora drew a long breath. This Lucy 
and her husband had quarreled about 
Adams—not Adams; Macahone. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

The story they told her was neither 
very long nor very new, but every word 
burned into Lora’s consciousness. Lucy 
was pretty, petted, and spoiled; Harry, 
quick-tempered and jealous; Macahone 
just fool enough to enjoy flirting with 
another man’s wife. Even so, it would 
all have straightened out if it had not 
been for No. -333. 

As near as any one could find out—for 
all who could have told were dead—the 
crank-pin had broken going down a 
grade and one of the rods went wild. 
It broke through the side of the cab 
and hit the engineer on the head. Then, 
with every revolution, it struck him 
again and again. 

A whistle sounded 
Two long hoots and a short. 
Powell rose hurriedly. 

“Excuse me,” she said. “I hear Ed. 
I’ve got to go put the spider on.”” Lora 
made no answer. 


in the distance. 


Mrs. 
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“Go on,” she said to Mrs. Gallagher. 

Macahone had married shortly after 
the accident, it had seemed, and, 
strangely enough, No. 333 was given to 
him, all repaired and repainted. 

“My Pat was firin’ for him,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Gallagher, ‘‘and between 
you and me it was only that I hadn’t 
married him then that saved his life. 
The first thing he noticed was the rate 
they were going at, but Macahone was 
hanging out the side of the cab, as 
usual, so Pat went on feeding her. When 
they didn’t slack up for a steep grade 
that was ahead of ’em he thought he’d 
better speak to Mac. He sez he had 
only to put his hand on him to know 
he was a dead man, and a funny feeling 
one at that. When he pulled him back 
from the window there was no head on 
him at all!” 

“Chust a bleedin’ stump between his 
shoulders,” said Mrs. Swenson, sol- 
emnly. 

“Whi at happened?” gasped Lora. 

“They think it was a piece of loose 
telegraph wire,” said Mrs. Gallagher, 
“but I dun’no’. They took to calling 
her the Bride’s Rival after that, and 
when they offered her to Pat—he got 
his promotion bringin’ her in—I sez, 
‘No! for Pd made up my mind to 
marry him.” 

In recollection of the occasion Mrs. 
Gallagher closed her lips in a determined 
silence. Lora sat with every nerve 
shuddering before the horrible picture 
of the headless engineer, resolutely quell- 
ing the “ Suppose—suppose—”’ that rose 
to her lips. Mrs. Swenson seemed about 
to say something, but just then the 
kitchen door swung noiselessly upon its 
hinges and a strange little figure poised 
itself upon the threshold. 

At first Lora thought it was a little 
girl, she seemed so young. She wore a 
muslin dress of many puffs and ruffles, 
with long white gloves on her arms. 
About her head was a black-velvet fillet 
sewn with artificial roses, and she carried 
a pink parasol which she twirled over 
her shoulder in a very airy manner. She 
stopped and smiled .at them from the 
doorway, like a stage favorite expecting 
an ovation, but suddenly her whole 


manner changed and she walked swiftly 
and cautiously into the room. 
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“You don’t hear Charlotte coming, 
do you?” she asked. “She follows me 
everywhere. She wants to see if I meet 
Macahone.”’ 

Lora had the usual repulsion from 
insane people, and this coming of Lucy 
piled upon her the last horror of all this 
hour of horrors. Again she had the 
sense of being shut off from human 
reach and sympathy, but this time it was 
with this pretty little girl who was years 
older than she was. She crouched back 
in her chair with her eyes fixed on Lucy, 
as confused and dazed as the poor creat- 
ure herself. Lucy, catching sight of her, 
dropped the parasol wherever it hap- 
pened to fall, and made straight for 
her. 

“How pretty are!” she cried. 
“What a pretty dress!”’ and she fell to 
stroking Lora’s hair and gown. “I had 
ten new dresses when | was married, 
and one made-over. I wouldn’t wear 
this if Macahone is coming; Harry ’ll 
scold you.” 

“Sit—sit down,” faltered Lora, her 
tongue cleaving to her mouth. 

Mrs. Swenson that 


you 


she 


saw was 
frightened. “Don’t you be afraid,” she 
said, kindly; ‘“‘she won’t hurt you. 


Come, Lucee; come home with me.” 

Lucy paid no attention. She chat- 
tered on about Harry and Macahone 
and her new dresses. ‘‘My dresses will 
all go out of style before Harry comes,” 
she whimpered, and then she announced 
brightly that Harry was coming and that 
she was on her way to meet him. 

“Harry won’t come to-night; he’s 
on another division now. Don’t you 
remember?” asked Mrs. Gallagher. 

It was an old trick that had sometimes 
worked before; but not this time. Lucy 
clasped Lora’s imp hand in both her 
own and faced them. 

“He has come back unexpectedly,” 
she said, with childish pomposity. “I 
saw him and I heard old Three-three- 
three whistle. I knew it right off, and 
all the factory-whistles blowing for noon- 
time, too. Listen!” 

With pretty affectations and grimaces 
she put her fingers between her pursed- 
up lips and blew two long, hoarse whis- 
tles. Lora leaned forward; the whistles 
were unmistakable. Lucy smiled 
naughtily. ‘‘Macahone taught me that,” 
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she said. “It’s just like old Three-three- 
three, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” answered Lora, her voice flat 
with despair, “that was it.” 

“T ran right to the window,” prattled 
Lucy, pleased with the seriousness of 
Lora’s attention, “and it was Harry. 
He waved his handkerchief at me, too,” 
she added, triumphantly, looking about. 
Then her face clouded; something 
seemed stirring in the confusion of her 
mind and her lower lip drew against her 
teeth in little shuddering breaths. In 
utter, sudden abandon she dropped on 
her knees before Lora and caught her 
hands. 

“T don’t believe he was very cross 
with me, do you?” she wailed. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t have waved to me if he’d been 
very cross, would he?” 

Lora looked at her _ unfeelingly. 
“What color handkerchief was it?” she 
asked. 

“Blue, blue,” whimpered Lucy. “He 
wouldn’t have waved to me if he’d been 
so very cross, would he? I’ve always 
had so much attention, I miss it,” she 
pleaded, as if in extenuation of some 
quarrel; and then her poor, lightly an- 
chored mind floated free in another di- 
rection. Still on her knees, she tossed 
her head, pouted, and looked down. 

“If he’s as jealous as that,” she pat- 
tered, “he’d better have married a 
homelier wife. That’s what I tell him.” 
A puzzled look came into her eyes. 
“Why doesn’t he come in?” she asked, 
curiously, and then repeated it over and 
over again, terror creeping into her voice 
and mounting with each repetition. 

“Have you heard him whistle for Saw- 
yer’s Grade?” she wailed, wringing her 
hands. 

Lora met the eyes raised so tragically 
to hers in which her own horror was 
mirrored. The terror of fact and the 
terror of fancy were all one and linked 
them in a ghastly bond. Her fear of 
Lucy melted away, and when the poor 
thing gave her hand a little shake to 
quicken her answer she put out her other 
hand and laid it on Lucy’s shoulder. 

“No, no,” she answered, miserably; 
“T haven’t heard him.” 

Mrs. Gallagher thought Lora rather 
silly to talk to her, and she tried to lead 
Lucy away. 
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“You needn’t be so frightened of her,” 
she said, coldly, to Lora. “‘She’s a poor 
harmless thing. She always goes on 
this way.” 

Neither of the two paid any attention 
to her, but continued staring fixedly at 
each other. To Lora, Lucy seemed the 
one understanding person in that room, 
the only one that knew the agony of her 
mind. She listened while Lucy went on 
in the low, — tone in which she 
talked to herself for hours, repeating 
doubts and fears which were Lora’s 
own. 

*“No, he hasn’t whistled,” 
crooned. ‘They say the whistles broke, 
but”’—she paused significantly—*‘ why 
doesn’t he come in?” 

“1 don’t know,” moaned Lora; 
is three minutes late now.” 

“Don’t talk to her, I tell you,” said 
Mrs. Gallagher, angrily. 
her on.” 

“You don’t think anything has hap- 
pened to him?” Lucy asked. “Not to- 
day! Any time but to-day, when he 
thinks Macahone—” 

“Don’t, don’t say that, Lucy.” 

‘Any time but to-day!” 

“There! Who's that?” demanded 
Mrs. Gallagher. 

As in a trance, Lora heard the rapping 
of knuckles upon the door. Was it 
some one come to tell her that Joe was 
dead? That the dam had burst? That 


«e 


he 


“Tt only eggs 


he and No. 333 were at the bottom of 


Minottan Creek? Who had screamed? 

She got to her feet as a woman en- 
tered and, after a short struggle in 
which she mechanically disengaged Lu- 
cy’s hands and arms from about her 
neck, watched the poor creature hurried 
out between Mrs. Swenson and Char- 
lotte. As the dcor swung to, Mrs. Gal- 
lagher dropped into a chair. 

“Tm all in!” she exclaimed. “ Ain’t 
you?” 

But Lora had already forgotten. 
** And he never came?” she asked. 

Mrs. Gallagher glanced at her quiz- 
zically. ‘You sit down!” she com- 
manded. ‘You're all upset.”” As Lora 
obeyed her, she vouchsafed: “No, he 
didn’t come. That was the time he was 
killed.” 

“And it was true about Adams?” 


‘Adams? You mean Macahone?” 
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Lucy half 


“Yes, | mean Macahone. Was it 
true?” 

“Yes. You see what she was.” 

“And she had a presentiment that he 
was going to die?” 

“T wouldn’t take too much stock 
that. They had quarreled.” 

Mrs. Gallagher leaned her elbow on 
the table. Lora sat opposite, her hands 
folded in her lap. Outside, a freight- 
train, shunting cars, shifted and sizzled 
and groaned and creaked. Occasional 
brief hoots came from the engine as if 
it were giving orders to the long line of 

“empties. ” Lora, listening for her 
husband’s signal, heard all these sounds 
dully at first until the unvarying chatter 
of the clock forced itself upon her at- 
tention. The ticking seemed to be in- 
creasing in nervousness and haste. She 
fell to listening for the moment when 
it must inevitably reach the limit of 
its speed and break, but it went on 
faster and faster, until her hearing could 
hardly keep up with it. She was strug- 
gling to follow the ceaseless ticking 
as if she were slipping the links of 
an endless chain between her fingers, 
when the freight engine gave a shorter, 
sharper hoot; the long vertebra of cars 
gave a ghastly scrunch and the ticking 
of the clock exploded into nothing. Lora 
sprang to her feet and leaned wildly 
across the table to Mrs. Gallagher. 

“Te is after midnight,” she said, “and 
he has not come in. He was due fifteen 
minutes ago and he hasn’t whistled yet 
for Sawyer’s Grade. Oh, I tell you some- 
thing has happened to him! [| know it 
as she knew it. Something has happened 
to him!” She burst into tears. 

“Good Lord!’ thought Mrs. Gal- 
lagher, * ‘do you t: ike on this way every 
time himself’s late?” But she set about 
administering comfort and Lora sobbed 
upon her shoulder, murmuring that she 
loved Joe more than anybody in the 
world, she did, she did. 

The repetition of this apparently ob- 
vious statement aroused Mrs. Galla- 
gher’s suspicion. Had Lora quarreled 
with Joe? Lora did not know, but she 
hadn’t meant to. Was Joe angry with 
her? Lora didn’t know that, either, 
but she remembered that when he had 
come back from the round-house that 
morning before dinner he had seemed 
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worried over something. Then a new 
fear clutched at her heart as she con- 
nected this heretofore forgotten circum- 
stance with the talk at dinner. Some one 
at the yards had said something to Joe 
about her and Adams! 

“Oh,” she moaned aloud, “‘ you don’t 
think they told him about Macahone?” 

‘Macahone?” puzzled Mrs. Gallagher. 

‘““T mean Adams.” 

Mrs. Gallagher disengaged herself 
from Lora’s arms and, her shoulder damp 
with her tears, towered above the weep- 
ing girl in righteous indignation. 

“So,” she said, slowly, “‘you are that 
kind of a fool, are ye?” And she set about 
gathering up the facts of the case; the 
quarrel, the talk with Adams, the little 
joke of the luncheon at Springfield. Lora 
was only too glad to tell, feeling in 
her inquisitor a tower of light before 
whose beams terror and superstition fled. 
She had experienced all the comforts of 
confession when Mrs. Gallagher con- 
cluded what she admitted was “a good 
goin’-over.” 

“And now,” she said, briskly, “you 
wash your face, for Joe “ll be comin’, any 
minute. 

Lora rose, weak but repentant. “‘He 
hasn’t whistled yet,” she said. “I 
didn’t tell you he is on Number Three- 
three-three”’ 

“What!” cried Mrs. Gallagher. “‘ How 
do ye know? Ye don’t know.” 

“Lucy knew,” answered Lora. “She 
heard the whistle and she knew it, 
and she saw him tie his handkerchief 
to the window. It was a blue handker- 
chief. Half-past twelve already! Oh, 
why doesn’t he come in!” 

Mrs. Gallagher crumpled back against 
the wall. She heard a banshee wailing 
across the tracks and the ghosts of 
Kenny and the headless Macahone and 
all the other victims of No. 333 floated 
before hereyes. The fear that had made 
her prevent her husband from taking his 
promotion with that engine had her fast 
in its grip, and she looked at Lora in 
speechless pity. As for Lora, she saw 
her tower of strength crumble before 
her eyes. 

“You didn’t know that, did you?” she 
said, tauntingly. “It’s all right to say 


the whistle’s broke and he’s only late 
when you don’t know. 


Look here; I 
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marked it off on the calendar when I 
didn’t know what I did—just as he was 
crossing Minottan Dam. The black is 
when he isn’t home. I shall make them 
all black now.” 

She crossed toward the calendar and 
picked up the dangling pencil end. Mrs. 
Gallagher tried to pull herself together. 

““He’s only late,” she cried, faintly. 

Lora turned and looked at her. ‘*You 
are frightened,” she said. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go home?” 

“Til stay,” faltered Mrs. Gallagher. 

“What for?’ asked Lora, coldly. 

“You can’t help me wait, can you?’ 

Facing Lora, Mrs. Gallagher also 
faced the door which Mrs. Swenson and 
Charlotte had left on the latch. Now 
and then it had swung a little upon its 
hinges and now it began to move again. 
The motion caught Mrs. Gallagher’s eye, 
and she looked up. Lora, watching her, 

saw her expression change from a casual 

glance to a look of scared inquiry until, 
dropping into a chair, she threw her 
apron over her head and began to sob. 
Lora looked down at her hastily and 
turned toward the door and the man 
standing there. With outstretched 
hands she lurched across the room. 

Joe, Joe!” she cried, and, regardless 
of soot and cinders, buried herself in his 
arms. 

“Why, girlie,” said the puzzled Joe, 
looking from one weeping woman to the 
other, “I’m not so very late.” 


In the morning Mrs. Gallagher came 
around to learn that No. 333, in an 
effort to live up to her reputation, had 
lost a nut necessary to her anatomy and 
then had strained her throat, so to speak, 
and gone dumb. It was at the end of 
this story, while Joe was in another 
room, that Mrs. Gallagher gave Lora 
some excellent advice. 

“Don’t ye forgit,” 
flowing brogue, 
sudden death is foriver over your house, 
and niver ye let that boy go out of it 
with a hard word in his ear nor suspicion 
in his heart, for it’s the last word ye said 
to him may be the comfort or the curse 
of your achin’ nights.’ 

But, like so much excellent advice, it 
came like coals to Newcastle, for Lora 
knew. 


she said, in her 


“that the shadow of 
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\ X JI THIN a month or two of this 
writing, there died in Cincinnati 
a poet of such rare, and of such 
genuinely Western, quality that not to 
note his loss would be to fail of duty to 
a phase of our literature which the 
Easy Chair feels tenderly bound to 
honot. This poet was old, as the young 
count such things; he was eighty-two 
years old, and the last three of these 
years he lay paralyzed and helpless after 
a fall from a carriage still three years 
earlier. 
his literary activity, but he remembered 
from time to time, though less and less, 
the desire of his poetic youth; he faded 
rather than wasted, and when the end 
came, it came so softly that nothing less 
vigilant than the love that watched and 
tended him could have known it for 
the end. Then, on one of the morrows 
that follow the early days of grief, 
this love found, “in an old box where he 
had put it,” a dateless poem, which 
some anonymous Greek of the Anthol- 
ogy might have written, and which for 
younger readers will be as strange as 
if some anonymous Greek had indeed 
left it the record of his beautiful cour- 
age, though the time was when the name 
it bears was bright with contemporary 
welcome. 
MY LAST DAY 
How far? How near? What mortal eye 
can see 
How dark, 
for me? 
Enough whene’er it dawns if I can say 
Let the sun rise, it brings me my Last Day. 
Joun James Pratt. 


how bright, that day far-fixed 


Piatt’s Last Day came to him when, 
following long exile, he had long been at 
home in his native air. He was born in 
Indiana, but most of his youth was 
passed in Ohio, where, after his boyhood 
on his father’s farm, with whatever 
schooling could be the chance of a farm- 


His accident marked the end of 
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boy, he was apprenticed to the craft 
which has been the university of so 
many Americans from Franklin onward. 
Types and letters were at one in his 
instruction, but he was richer than most 
of these printers in the learning that not 
only good ne ighborhood schools, but even 
an Ohio college, could give. Later, he was 
fortunate in the companionship of a man 
uncommon of his kind anywhere and at 
any time, and perhaps not more uncom- 
mon in Kentucky in the days before the 
Civil War than he would be now. Piatt 
became the secretary of George D. Pren- 
tice, and he wrote many pieces of verse 
under the kind eye of the editor, himself 
a poet, for the Louisville a Then, 
when Lincoln was elected, the Secretary 
of the Treasury gave Piatt a place in 
his department as fitting for the poet 
as Lamb’s place in India House was for 
the essayist. But it was livelihood and 
opportunity, and it was no bad prepara- 
tion for the consular posts which he af- 
terward held. He was sent first to 
Cork, and then promoted to Dublin, 
where he so endeared himself to the 
whole community that the chief citizens 
joined in appealing to an imagined ideal 
of civil-service reform in an adverse 
administration, for his continuance in 
his office. 

But a petition signed by the Protes- 
tant and Catholic bishops, the pro- 
fessors of Trinity College, all the Irish 
men of letters, and all the Irish Members 
of Parliament, with Parnell first, could 
not avail to have him reinstated. He 
came home and passed the rest of his 
life on his farm overlooking the Ohio 
River, with winter changes to the city 
which used to be called “The Queen 
City of the West,” before Chicago had 


forged so far ahead of Cincinnati as 
to leave her indefinitely behind in popu- 
lation as well as in the repute of litera- 
Cincinnati, indeed, could 


ture and art. 
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been counted a literary 
center, even before our literary centers 
had become countless, but among her 
people there were those who loved books 
if they did not write them, and were 
hospitable to the arts and _ sciences. 
From the beginning she was Western in 
the best and truest sort, and she was the 
which was 


hardly have 


metropolis of the region 
Piatt’s native scene, reflected in his 
earliest verse and in whose light his 


earthly vision ceased when his Last Day 
came. 

But his rare quality was not recog- 
nized first in the West of his day. The 
actual West is perhaps superconscious 


of its literary importance, both crea- 
tive and critical, but in the days of 
the years of the eighteen-fifties and 


sixties it was diffident of its merits and 
powers. It waited very modestly for the 
East to say whether the thing it did was 
good or not, as the East used to wait for 
English recognition before it valued 
American performance; and if Chicago 
now gives the law to Boston in the brave 
matter, say, of free verse, the prior fact 
was in the order of nature. ‘The West 
is still an indefinite term, and many 
things have been called Western which 
more strictly were Far-Western. ‘The 
efflorescence of California in the brilliant 
satire of Bret Harte, to name him only 
who was first of the Californians, was 
an effect of the East in the new condi- 
tions of the Pacific slope. It had no 
root in the soil, and none of the poets 
who formed the San Francisco School 
of Harte’s day were of California birth, 
much less culture; they were only West- 
ern by sojourn. Harte himself, who 
was first of them, had greater originality: 
in his verse than in his prose, but he 

was born and grew up in Albany; the 
literary atmosphere which he breathed 
in the West was, as it were, piped from 
the East, and his ambition was, as the 
generous expectation of his fellow-exiles 
was for him, to suggest in his prose the 
literary art of Doctor Holmes. 

The poetry of the West is really native 
in the Middle West, the West of the 
Ohio Valley, or the easternmost region 
of the Mississippi Valley, and it is this 
region which has given our literature 
three names of peculiar worth: the 


names of John James Piatt, of James 
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Whitcomb Riley, and of Madison Ca- 
wein. The first is at least first in point 
of time, though it will not be first in 
the thought of the youthful student of 
our literature. It is a simple matter for 
a poet who is loved as soon as he is read 
and finds himself at home in the hearts 
which he has touched; it is a simple 
matter, too, with the poet who renders 
the beauty of a new land in the terms of 
the old, and who makes its lover feel that 
Kentucky and Arcady are finally the 
same and that you have only to go deep 
enough to find the one in the other; 
but it is not so simple with the poet who 
comes earliest to a new land and asks it 
to feel the beauty of eld and faery in its 
homely antiquity and the memorials of 
its every-day life. This was the office of 
Piatt’s poetry, and his name has not the 
prompt appeal of Riley’s or Cawein’s. 
He came feeling the pathetic charm of 
the past which was so nearly the present 
that his generation still knew the irk of 
its hardship and rudeness. When he 
sang of the prairie fire and the old 
cabin and the pioneer chimney, he 
touched the hearts of those who remem- 
bered them from their early days, but 
not the fancy of the young who turned 
impatiently from them and were perhaps 
tired of hearing of them from their 
elders. 

The spirit of his poetry was the 
first voluntary expression of the West- 
ern life in the love of the Western 
earth and sky, and when most young 
American poets were trying to write 
Tennyson, Piatt was trying to write 
himself and, in spite of the ruling 
ideals, doing it. There is something of 
the movement, though scarcely the 
manner, of Tennyson’s bucolics in “The 
Mower in Ohio,” which came later, and 
which remains one of the best poems 
of the Civil War. “The Pioneer Chim- 
ney” recalls Wordsworth in its sober 
simplicity, but it is as wholly Western 
as if Wordsworth had never been; and 
“The Morning Street” is of a note 
quite new in its emotionalized thoughtful- 
ness. 

Eventually, Piatt became the author 
of three or four books of verse; but he 
is best represented by the little volume 
called Sunshine and Firelight, unless we 
are to own a fondness—or call it a 
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called 


where he dared 


weakness — for a first volume 
Poems of Two Friends, 


publicity with another boyish rhymer of 


his time and place. 

Sunshine and Firelight does not give 
his whole range, but it fairly suggests 
it, and, as we turn its leaves, the 
quality of his poetry breaths from them 
again and again; from many a lovely 
rhyme gleam or glow colors of that elder 
West which the poet’s verse remembers 
tenderly rather than passionately. In 
a certain sonnet called “September,” 
the picture is the whale poem, which we 
give in great part, underscoring a line or 
two as Leigh Hunt used to do when he 
wished his reader to like them as much 
as himself. 


SEPTEMBER 
All things are full of life this autumn morn! 
The hills seem glowing under silver cloud; 
A fresher spirit in nature’s breast is born. 
The woodlands are blowing lustily and loud; 
The crows fly cawing among the flying leaves; 
On sunward lifted branches struts the jay; 
The fluttering brooklet, quick and bright, 


receives 
Bright, frosty silverings slow from ledges 
gray 


Of rock in buoyant sunshine glittering out; 
Cold apples drop through orchards mellowing. 

This is purely Piatt, but not more 
purely than another sonnet in which his 
imagination finds intellectual maturity 
and possesses his reader with no help 
from his art of picturing. 


TRAVELERS 
We may not rest content; it is our part 
To drag slow footsteps after the far sight; 
The long endeavor following up the bright, 
Quick aspiration; there is ceaseless smart, 
Feeling but cold-hand surety for warm heart 
Of all desire; no man may say at night 
His goal is reached; the hunger for the 
light 
Moves with the 
depart 
Howe’er we drink; ’tis what before us goes; 
Keeps us aweary, will not let us lay 
Our heads in dreamland, though the 
enchanted palm 
Rise from our desert, though the fountain 
grows 
Up in our path with slumber’s flowering 
balm. 
The soul is o’er the horizon far away. 


star; our thirst will not 


Of the three Western poets whom we 
think the most representative, James 
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Whitcomb Riley is incomparably the 
most popular. He keeps mostly to the 
simpler, almost the simplest, interests. 
Passion, as we understand it from the 
novels and the covers of the magazines, 


enters scarcely at all in his winning 
appeal which has to do with children, 
their pathetic little fears and hurts, 
their quaint ideals and superstitions, 


their world, as they know it and as their 
elders tenderly sympathize with them 
in it. The little boy who has curvature 
of the spine, “Little Orphant Annie,” 
and her frightening conception of a uni- 
verse abounding in “gobbelins’”’—these 
and the like of them are the heroes and 
heroines of the lovable poet’s fancy, and 
we cannot think ar the moment of his 
yielding to the claim of any “‘love in- 
terest” more poignant than that of the 
father whose daughter has eloped, but 
who remembers that he, too, eloped in 
his youth, in the recurrent refrain, “‘] 
’ain’t got nothin’ to say, darter, | ’ain’t 
got nothin’ to say.”’ One must have 
heard Riley (we shall never hear him 
more!) recite this exquisite and truthful 
poem to value him fully.. He was a per- 
fect artist in that kind, and renewed on 
democratic terms the mediaeval tradi- 
tion of the bards who chanted the verses 
they had made. 

Cawein’s divination of the unity of all 
beauty and the identity of the past and 
present, wrought acceptance for him 
with a public which was rather far than 
near. Yet one feels that he is as genu- 
inely Western as Riley; and that his 
courage for the kind of thing he did in 
alr empty of tradition and waiting for 
his instinct to give it voice was a poem 
which he lived. 

In the West there can be no talk of 
origins, but only of derivations, and 
from their names it is plain that Riley’s 
derivation was Irish and. Cawein’s Ger- 
man. Piatt’s name does not so clearly 
spell his French ancestry, but he was of 
the race which first settled the Middle 
West, and his family fought such au- 
tochthons as the Indians were, tor its 
possession. By ancestry as well as by 
nativity he had the right to be the first 
of the Western poets to feel the beauty 
of that newer world and translate it in 
the terms of the art which can never be 


old. 
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HE really significant words we use 
| seem to have, each, two sides, 

corresponding to body and soul. 
The soul side ordinarily escapes notice, 
not being linked by any laws of associa- 
tion with the visible environment, but 
impinging obliquely upon the conscious- 
ness in irresponsible fashion, like an 
apparition. We might call it the ghost 
of the word, that independently of its 
body comes to haunt us from its hidden 
realm. An intuition of the creative rea- 
son comes to us like that, only not out 
of darkness, but from the unseen source 
of light. 

The terms we use in common parlance 
are ordinarily sensed as indicating defi- 
nitely apparent relations, as if they had 
the power of position only. What this 
power of relative position is it is the 
office of the grammarian to schematize 
in cases, voices, moods, and tenses. 
Usually in our schools the mental regard 
of language by the pupil is fixed wholly 
upon this scheme, as expressed in pars- 
ing—a sacred rite for exorcising the 
ghosts we were just speaking of, or 
rather for guarding against their ap- 
inves since they never appear to any 
but those in quest of real meanings. 

The technical philologist is usually 

satished in tracing derivations and dis- 
sngulshinn between the primary and 
the secondary meaning of a word, having 
little sense of his real business. That 1s, 
he falls short of the psychical 1 intuition— 
an easy lapse, for in the creation of a 
language the intuition is not apparent, 


but only its shadowy implication. Thus 
the primary sense of the term “intui- 
tion” itself is veiled, being indistin- 


guishable from any other that signifies 
the physiological function of vision, 
except by its later selection distinctly 
limiting it to the psychical act of direct 
inward beholding. 

Language, in its primitive stage, was 
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created long before instinct had been to 
any appreciable extent supplanted by 
conscious mental processes, in a period 
when, because of the insulation and im- 
mediacy of instinct itself, subject and 
object blended. There was only a glim- 
mering of analysis in this twilight of the 
mind. The mental functions seemed 
quite identical with their physiologica! 
analogues. Thus the same word, 
see,” was used for physical as for mental! 
vision. ‘The organs and functions of the 
physiological structure were burdened 
with meanings afterward discerned as 
supersensuous. Anima—whether as 
mind or soul—was an immediate impli- 
cation of animal. With the progressive 
specialization of consciousness, from the 
first a mental detachment of subject 
from object, this blending was loosened. 
The detachment of the soul, in our 
modern psychical sense of the term, 
from the body was much later. 

We kno yw, or think we know, what 
living is for our individual selves, by 
conscious awareness, in sensation, per- 
ception, feeling, thinking, and willing, 
and we supplement this knowledge by 
observation so as to include the entire 
“land of the living,” prompted by our 
social instincts, our interests, our sym- 
pathies, and our curiosity. We study 
physiology, metaphysics, history, and 
sociology. And as we speculate im- 
aginatively in philosophy and _ poetry 
concerning the possibilities of living, so 
our faith overleaps the term of our 
visible existence and, penetrating the 
land of death, creatively shapes invisible 
habitations in which, by reason of our 
convictions, we dwell more surely than 
in those that are visible. 

The images, concepts, notions, fan- 
cies, beliefs, and intuitions, attendant 
upon this expansion of consciousness, 
mark successive stages of mental and 
psychical detachment, at variance with 
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instinct. Language reflects this detach- 
ment in its manifold variations, by ad- 
vanced specialization, as the result of 
formal classification or of creative co- 
ordination. Thus words come to have 
separate compartments by spontaneous 
choice or arbitrary allotment. ‘The same 
word often will occupy a physiological 
ground-floor and, with no change but 
one of meaning —yet that change in- 
volving discorporation—ascend to an 
upper mental story. It is wonderful 
into how many various limbos a root- 
word may be sent by simply a change of 
prefix—usually a preposition, though of- 
ten it is subject to strange variations 
grammatically inexplicable—or of suf- 
hx, mostly in words of Latin derivation. 
Language so immediately reflects our 
processes of analysis and classification 
that we can hardly say which comes 
first, the meaning or the word—whether, 
indeed, we could think at all except in 
words. The question has been as ex- 
tensively discussed by Max Muller and 
other learned philologists as that other: 
When does the soul enter the body? or, 
Can there be a soul apart from the body? 
We know that in scientific terminology 
Latin and Greek words have been arbi- 
trarily selected—Latin in formal classi- 
fication, as in eighteenth-century bot- 
any, and Greek more recently as de- 
scriptive of newly discovered forces and 
processes in physics, biology, and psy- 
chology—thus more definitely distin- 
guishing scientific terms from those in 
common use. But in philosophic in- 
terpretation, from Bacon to Spencer, the 
tendency is to revert to idiomatic usage; 
and here language is determined by crea- 
tive rather than formal specialization. 


As all the motions of a human body, 
whether spontaneous or determined by 
conscious volition, are living, so we must 
regard as living all articulate speech 
re in the same general sense, all litera- 
ture. But in all living—physiological, 
mental, and psychical—there is meta- 
bolism involving on the visible side a 
descending movement and, on the in- 
visible side, a movement of ascent. In 

nature and in man, so far as he is bound 
up with nature, the integrity of this 
metabolism is never disturbed and the 
two movements are seen as really one, 
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the hidden anabolism determining the 
visible movement of descent. The defo- 
liation of a tree in autumn is the com- 
plement of the beginning spring within 
the tree not open to observation. That 
is, autumn, in all its ripe fruition is, in 
the interpretation of tree life, but the 
register of springtime. We have used 
this similitude before in the Study as 
illustrating that metabolism of all life, 
in which involution is seen as determin- 
ing evolution, as in singing inspiration 
regulates expiration. We wish now to 
consider this law of life in literature as, 
in its growth and development, corre- 
spondent with the specialization of lan- 
guage. Thus we revert to the proposi- 
tion with which we set out at the begin- 
ning, distinguishing between the incar- 
nate meaning of words and their dis- 
carnate significance. A casual study of 
linguistic development discloses two dis- 
tinct stages; the primitive, in which 
instinct is sufficiently dominant to pre- 
serve a comparatively unconscious sense 
of the integrity of body, mind, and soul, 
followed after a long twilight of glim- 
mering consciousness by an advanced 
stage, marked by the breaking up of this 
integrity through definite mental de- 
tachment and analysis—the stage of 
concepts and of notional classification. 
In this second stage ancient civilization 
had its beginnings, with the passing of 
the communal sense in provincial social 
organizations, each, within its limited 
area, bound together by obligations 
based upon common instincts. A more 
extensive society took the place of the 
tribal community; and it was differen- 
tiated by a rigid classification that ad- 
vantaged the will to power of a few— 
themselves ranked as kings, priests, and 
soldiers in a hierarchy of symbol-mastery 
whereby not only the people, but the 
dead, and even the gods, were kept in 
their allotted places. 

In this connection we have found 
Elsie Clews Parsons’s Social Rule—a dis- 
cussion of social classification as a means 
of social control—a most suggestive vol- 
ume, not only as showing in abundant 
detail how, in all human relations, this 
classification has operated in the past, 
and is still operating in the present 


among both civilized and degenerate 
races, in the interests of oppression, but 
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also how, in the control of non-personal 
conditions through modern science, it 
promises an increase of social freedom. 

In passing from primitive conditions 
humanity did not at once emerge into 
that comparatively superior conscious 
stage of social organization connoted by 
the term “civilization.” An era of 
barbarism intervened, genuine, instinc- 
tively vital, and still communal, with no 
distinction between chiefs and their fol- 
lowers based upon intellectual leader- 
ship. ‘The symbols, m: igical and ritual- 
istic, through which the masters of these 
gained their hold upon the religious com- 
munity, could hardly be termed intel- 
lectual. 

The mental development, which began 
with the use of implements for the mas- 
tery of nature in a crudely industrial 
era, was slow; complex soci: al groupings 
and even the foundation of empires pre- 
ceded the birth of science; and all an- 
cient mental enlightenment, as a means 
of social control, was confined to a privi- 
leged few. For the most part, in ancient 
civilization and in the medieval feud: il 
organization of Europe an society, con- 
trolling social energy was absorbed in 
the structural and formative activities 
characteristic of an externalized life. 
The ruling classes, even when in the 
exercise of these activities their intention 
was beneficent, were hampered by the 
ignorance of their subjects which gave 
more leverage to exploitation than to 
improvement. The creative side of life 
had little manifestation in literature, 
whatever its showing in religious faith, 
in artisanship, and in art. 

But the metabolism of life was never, 
in any period, without its hidden ascent. 
In institutional growth, when both 
physical and intellectual energies are 
absorbed in structural and formative 
processes, we must allow for the emphz Isis 
of time, veiling eternal realities, while 
the creative activities of the soul seem 
to be held in abeyance, though there is 
far more of these than is taken account 
of, even in a _ wholly independent 
of literature or literacy. Yet creative 
art and literature, in ancient civilization, 
had their birth among heroic and liberty- 
loving races and came to rare perfection, 
remaining the most valuable assets of 
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modern culture. We easily see why 
Athens excelled Rome in this order of 
imaginative faculty and sensibility, and 
why Rome, which sacrificed everything 
to administrative efficiency, was institu- 
tionally the leader of the world. 

Civilization has not been allowed to 
pursue a straight and continuous course 
in the establishment of arbitrary rule 
and conformity, supported by authority 
and tradition, though all these were 
relatively necessary as protective walls 
of social life in its plastic growth. No 
walls, grown useless, can withstand the 
rising currents of an invisible creative 
power and intelligence, which is our 
eternity; and every breach opens up a 
new highway of evolution in freedom, 
faith, art, science, and literature. We 
know along what highways the winds of 
fresh inspiration were blown; when 
Plato replaced Aristotle; when the Bible 
became the people’s own; along what 
ways Dante and Shakespeare came, 
Cromwell and W ashington, Bacon and 
Galileo, and all the creative masters in 
art and letters since the Rennaissance. 

It amazes us to see during how recent 
an era, through the expansion of en- 
lightenment and experience, the peoples 
of America and western Europe have 
become participant and initiative in 
governmental control. This democracy 

a further incentive to the material and 
intellectual progress that made it possi- 
ble—when wholly real, is the doom of 
social classification and of class control. 
The twentieth century seems likely to 
be the turning-point of civilization, in 
the passing of all formal and arbitrary 
power over personalities, save as equal 
members of a commonwealth. That is 
the one great hope of the world-conflict 
of to-day, the realization of which would 
be worth all its cost and sacrifice. 

We await, not all-embracing empire, 
or a leagued world-federation, treaty- 
bound, or a socialistic world-communali- 
ty, but a vitally reintegrated humanity. 
In that consummation words will find 
their souls, reality displace notions and 
symbols, and literature rise to its highest 
plane of creative communication. It is 
the informing spirit that determines 
form itself in essential Beauty and 
Truth. 
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The 


BY CAROLYN 


HE Re-Echo Club, at its semi-period- 
ical meeting, mulled ale and the New 
Poetry. 
“What is it, anyway?” 
lennyson, mildly curious. 

“It says it aims at the concrete intensivity 
of life,” explained Bob Browning, “which 
is, of course, what I’ve But 
you can tell it always, by the fact that it 


always done 


won't use ‘neath, r, or forsooth. It says 
our stuff is ‘over-appareled,’ our apples too 
fruity 

“Ah, I see.”’ mused Dan Rossetti; ‘“‘we 


must take off our fatty degeneration and sit 
in our veins, eh?” 

“7 es, that’s it And the subje cts must be 
concrete—that’s the concrete. No 
more sunset and evening star of Freedom on 
a mountain height, but stick to tomato-cans 
or a bent hairpin or a little dog who doesn’t 
feel very well. And keep him concrete. 

**Sounds easy enough,” obse rved | d Poe 9 


trick of It. Bet | could 


ide a, 


“once you get the 


do it. I’m the man who put the Poe in 
Poetry.” 

‘Any one can do it,” snorted Chaucer. 
“lve done it Why, when I was in the 


Formative Fourteenth 
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asked Alf 
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Club 


WELLS 


asked 


Shelley, inno- 


Perce 


Regiment?” 

cently. 
“Century! 

lll do my bit.” 
“Go to it!” exclaimed young Keats. “ Any 


But come ahead, let’s try it 


rules? 

“No; you have to use unruled paper. 
But shape the stuff so it looks like an old, 
broken comb stood up on end. That’s con- 
crete presentation. And be shocking, if you 
can. You see, you take verse liberties with 
manner and matter both.” 

*Right-o!” cried Bill Wordsworth. “I’m 
keen for it. I rather think we'll have some 
topping soul-jam to spread on the minutes of 
this meeting!” 

For half an hour sounded only the tapping 
of the types and the crackling of the flames 
as genius burned. 

Phen Percy Shelley, having cast off meter 
of all description, thus bared his soul: 


‘Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 

Loosed at last 

lo fly, to soar, to volitate at will 
In unpremeditated art 

Higher! Aloft! Above! 

Up! Up! 

Into the blue osmos, 
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The far. { With the omission and exception of the 
The zenith, th k apostrophe in the third line this was passed 
bing " : i gincie with honorable mention 
lig: \lthough by no means an advocate of 
In extravagant d ' Verse Control, Jack Keats said he was willing 
call awitel to try anything once, and he liberated this: 
Unspar g 
I bera \ cl t he tv isa i forever 
. rodiga Th ve find 
Ct i\ n t ( Lo i I! i fair poached egg 
Like « Its white and gold 
Broker t i | B ! Path ng and tt 
\gain, 
Lhis was deemed suthcient] , thous \ fish def 
ome thought it open to the vftul stron h, the wen ee lors that play round its gills! 
ot over-apparelment”’ so. fatal t re rt pinks and azure iridescent green 
poetry 1} it bler | ind had 
: ; \nd bely harmoniz 
You won't sav tl it of mune chortled oe ars cht 
kd Poe, and he orated folio M exnuisite. fair thar CF ae capes 
It ot earled gra 
“Midnight! Dull drab and faded mauve 
Dre ! It ide d hues of whitish mou 
The black k [hat sho passionate apprehension 
Lhe ver f \ lo ngeal oheres, coagulates 
1 he It kK t by n lambent lamb 
| slathered | hy | vapid, rpid_ tallow 
(y i kK 
| ber . - 
O; Te “Exquisite! Wonderful! Important! 
| er ' vere the earnest encomiums showered on this 
| | gem. ‘Full of organic rhythm!” ‘A bit of 
\l I black, perfect exteriority!’ You see how quickly 
Craw] 1 shriek k they caught the jargon—I mean the argot 
Was tl R Harry Longfellow shook his curls and 
+ ba o eek : seemed 1 mite pettish, but he came up to 
Ts " the abrasion 
Hss! Plang 
Int n he t! a me ( in measured numbers 
Sing ke il Tha I fi b 1 dream; 
Whi t t li n ( | I 
Cl | f h knell—knell \nd 
And And sp rge, 
The | k f | Vitall ibr with symbolic art, 
Dre Freed ft meticulous bonds of basic rigor, 
Ir 1 shi \ thaum ic intercalation 
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CRACKLING 
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ONLY 
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THI 
FLAMES 


TAPPING OF THE 
AS GENIUS 


TYPES 
BURNED 




















AND THEN, BY PECIAI REOU! - 


LY, AND PROVED HERSELF A VERS 


\ st ni yoont measul 
Like a cat ¢ 

Carrot leed with f 
Ha! 

Down ¢ t} wrrot 
Flapping and swoopi lown tl it’s throat! 
Ah, th te! 
Whee ec! 
Bumpti—li bu 
Bang! 


Boo! 


This quite took the poets off their poetic 
feet But one can always depend on the 
New England poets to get there with both 
feet 

Alf Tennyson, too, went straight at the 
concreteness of it 





Dot r fla ightgow ‘ 
Sa i k v, Motl 1 
lo-morrow will be tl 
Of all the il 
OF all the | T, Mortl 
Wir nd tura sail 
I be April ke Mother, 
| be April Fool! 
“As I wv bar 
Whom think I sh | 
But Robin! Drowning in a d 
Wi h at tright, | | Lee! 
But I wound him rou ny ¢ I 
Like bastings round ool 
For I’m to be April Fool, Mother, 
I’m to be April Fool! 
“Little Eth in go with m 
If she'll was white glove t 
And don’t you wear that | jue, Mother, 


It makes you look so stout 


MOTHER GOOSE BOBBED UP SERENE- 
LIBRETTISTE OF NO MEAN ORDER 


I've i new, green, OOZY, Woo7 frock 
Like a shmy, ummy pool 

And I'm to be April Fool, Mother 
I'm to be April Fool!” 


Of course, it was metered, and you couldn't 
pry lLennyson loose from rhyme, but it was 
adjudged concrete, so 1t passe d. 

Bob Browning flatly refused to have 
anything to do with the Libertian crimes 
Said all his societies would be unemployed 
if he became concrete. But, he added, 
kindly, he’d turn the job over to his wife, for 
he thought ita womanish movement at best. 

Elizabeth gratefully accepted the crumb 
from her master’s voice and set to work to 
tauten her heartstrings. 

lhus played she: 


“How do I love thee Why, for goodness’ sake! 
List now, and I will tell thee every way 
1 love thee like a serpent getting gay 
And runching buttered toast Ha, the red 
snake! 


Writhing and shining with tumultuous coil, 
Madly his rhythmic, brutal love to slake 
but! tur! lhe sonnet form has got awry 
What matter? Any roseate rhythm take 
Who cares for rh me, for rhythm, or for trope 4 
Cave me but rope 

kn vugh 

And I will hang myself 

Soul-stuff 

| keep ipon the helf 

lo whet my fond desire. 

| love thee love thee 

Like a house ahre!” 


This had what they call authentic vitality 
of theme : and so it got across 
And then, by special request, Mother 
Goose bobbed up serenely, and proved her- 
of no mean order. 


self a vers libre 





i ad liy 
And eve 

Like t npet-fower 

\ bla 4 11 1S¢ 

| V tl ort who beat 

The scent of F sharp on tt fervid aur 
She, like a winged snail, 


Sped up the height 
Beside her, Jack, 


\ flying oyster, pranced, 

O’er houses a mile high, 

O’er felds of screaming asphodel 
They idded 
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Water! Water! ! Water! 

Down thudded Jack 

lhe sharded path scratching like broken pot- 
tery 

His creamly-puffing face. 

jill, 

Roughly, as skein of silk in sew-prickt fingers 

Yet soft and stayless as a pink pincushion, 


Rolled like a tambourine 
Spang! on the dead man!” 


Then they all said, “Vital!” or “ Impor- 
tant!’ and went home. 








Castaway: “Thank Heaven, I must be 1 


Thrifty 
T! IE engagement between a wealthy young 
society woman of Washington and an 
impecunious business man of a near-by town 
came dangerously near the “ breaking-off” 
point not long ago by reason of the unfortu- 
nate mistake of a florist’s assistant, of whom 
the young lover had ordered flowers for his 
fiancée on her birthday 
With a flutter of joyous anticipation the 
society bud opened the box and gazed with 
rapt admiration upon the American Beauty 
roses which reposed within. Then, lovingly 
taking them out, one by one, she came 
across a card which she read first with aston- 
ishment and then with indignation. Upon 
the card was inscribed in familiar writing 
** Roses Do the best you can for $4.50. 


Habit 


WO girlhood friends were exchanging 

confidences over their afternoon tea 

“T saw you in church, dear, yesterday,” 
murmured the younger one. 

“Oh, you were there? I didn’t see you,” 
gurgled the other. 

“Yes. And I was so glad to see that you 
finally induced your husband to accompany 
you to divine worship.” 

“Yes, Frank came along with me. He’d 
much rather go to the theater, but the 
theaters are not showing anything on Sun- 
days now. But he disgraced me.” 

Really? In church? How, pray?” 

“The minister read four chapters from 
‘The Acts of the Apostles,’ and my husband 
insisted on going out after every act.” 











































































An Intruder 
“ JOHNNY, did I not hear you say some- 
thing in the pantry just now?” 

“Yes’m. I said, ‘Rubber.’” 

“And what moved you to say that in such 
an angry tone of voice?” 

“I was goin’ to steal some jam, an’ I re- 
membered what you said about the Lord 
seein’ everything I do.” 


Reminiscent of John 

T the Army stations in the West it is the 
practice for the officers, on leaving their 
post for some distant station, to sell off 

everything they do not care to keep. 
There was a very estimable woman living 
at one of the garrisons in Montana. She held 
an auction before she left, after her hus- 





Season Opens 


band’s death, and when some silver-plated 
knives were put up, she rose and in a 
tremulous voice said: 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! I can’t sell those! 
They have been in dear John’s mouth too 
often.” <a 

His Application 
N alien, wishing to be naturalized, applied 
to the clerk of the office, who requested 
him to fill out a blank, which he handed 
him. The first three lines of the blank ran 
as follows: 

Name? 

Born? 

Business? 

The answers follow: 

Name, Jacob Levinsky. 

Born, Yes. 

Business, Rotten. 
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Faith 

YOVERNOR and Mrs. Stanley, of Ken- 
tucky, have an interesting young family. 
They are also regular Sunday-school at- 
tendants. he youngest member of the 
house of Stanley has been very much in- 
dulged, but lately the wise mother has 
taught him that he must not ask God for 
such things as he coveted. ‘The small hen 
ceased praying after that for a speckled 
pony and cart, which a little friend of his 

owned. 

One night, not long since, the Governor 
and his lady were entertaining guests in the 
Executive Mansion when the elder boy called 
his mother to the foot of the stairs. Vhe 
visitors were amused to hear the lad saying, 
in a stage whisper: 

“Mother, | wish you’d come up here to 
brother—he’s worrying the Lord again about 
that speckled pony and dog-cart.” 





A Cook With Foresight 

HERE is a certain Brooklyn man who 

takes a great interest in his household. 
SO the other day, just before he left his 
office, he *phoned to his wife to ask whether 
she wanted him to bring anything home. 

“Yes,” said the wife. I wish you would 
stop and get some tea. And you might as 
well, while you’re about it, get a set of china, 
pi 

“China?” gasped the husband 

“Yes. Of course we've got some, but cook 
says there’s not enough to last the week out.”’ 


The Customary Place 
WELL-KNOWN bishop in the South 
some time ago lost his third wife. A 

clergyman who had known the first wife re- 
turned from the North and wished to see het 
grave. He called at the church and saw the 
sexton. 

“Can you tell me where the bishop’s wife 
is buried?”’ he asked. 

“Well, sir,’ said the sexton, “I don’t 
know for sho’, but he mostly buries ’em at 


Milledgeville.” 


Mistakes Will Happen 
WOMAN doctor of Philadelphia was 
calling on a young sister, recently mar- 
ried, who was in distress. In response to 
the doctor’s inquiry the newly wed said: 
“Tl cooked a meal for the first time ves- 
terday, and I made an awful mess of it.” 
“Never mind, dearie,” said the doctor, 
cheerfully; “it’s nothing to worry about. 
I lost my first patient.” 


As He Heard It 

IVPLE Raymond returned home from 

Sunday-school in a very joyous mood 

“Oh, mother,” he exclaimed, as he entered 
the house, “the superintendent said some- 
thing awfully nice about me in his prayer 
this morning!” 

“Isn’t that lovely! What did he say, 
pet?” questioned his mother. 

“He said, ‘O Lord, we thank Thee for 
food and Raymond.’”’ 
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Younc Brive: “ // 


UncLe Henry: “Um, / - 


Didn’t Know Him 

ENRY, aged four, had just returned 

from the hospital where he had been in- 
troduced toa brand-new baby brother His 
erandfather met him at the door and said 

“Well, sir, how did you like him?” 

“All right,” said Henry, indifferently 

“Well, but what do you think of him?” 
insisted his grandfather. 

“Oh!” said Henry, in a somewhat apolo- 
gvetic tone, “you see he looked sc funny | 
didn’t know him.” 


Scientific Management 
i ID your wife scold when you went 
home so late last night 
‘You don’t know what it is to have a wif 
who was once a school-teacher. She simply 
made me write one hundre d times on a slate, 
‘[ must be at home every night by ten 


o’clock.’” 


Shifting Responsibility 
HYSICIAN: “Tell your wife not to 
worry about that slight deafness, as it 1s 
merely an indication of advancing years.” 
Mr. Meek: “Doctor, would you mind 
telling her yourself?” 


It Paid 
RS. SKINNER keeps a boarding-house 
where it is whispered the guests are by 
no means too well fed. One of her neighbors 
attempted to point out to the lady the error 
ot her ways 

“T should think,” began the neighbor, 
‘you'd do well to feed your boarders a little 
better. You can’t expect them to say a good 
word for you when they leave.” 

“Oh, but they do,” was the quick reply 
‘Almost every one of them has a grudge 
against some friend or other, and he invari- 
ably recommends my house to him. I get 


lots of new boarders that way.’ 


A Critic 
LT TLE six-year-old Allan, scion of a book- 


ish family, had mastered reading so efh- 
ciently that his first glimpses of story-land 
were growing hazy in his memory. One 
afternoon he confided to his mother: 

‘Mildred was showing me her new book 
to-day, and it’s the queerest thing you ever 
saw! Why, it just says: ‘Isitacat? Itisa 
cat. Can the cat run?’ and a lot of stuff like 
that! ’Cours« I was too polite to say so, but 
it didn’t seem tome the style wasa bit juicy!” 











The Attic 
LOVE to climb the attic stair 
And see the things they keep up there; 
They are so very old and queer, 
And yet I think they’re very dear; 


There is a clock that will not tick, 
The dust upon its face is thick. 

My mother had it long ago 

I s’ pose that’s why I like it so. 


And there’s a table with a drawer, 
The nicest thing you ever saw 
It’s full of letters written fine 
Oh, how I wish they all were mine! 


And once I found a picture there, 
\ little girl with curly hair, 

And round her neck a little chain 
Of pearly beads, like drops of rain; 


And when I see the looking-glass 

[hat stands close by where I must pass, 
I look just like the picture, too. 

I always wonder why I do. 


When mother was a little girl 

And wore the little chain of pearl, 

I’m sure she climbed the attic stairs 

And sat in all the attic chairs 
Marion MALLeTTE THORNTON. 








A Misunderstanding 


HE two were sitting on the parlor sofa. 
He had just asked her to be his wife. 

She half closed her eyes and looked thought- 
fully at the ceiling. 

“What would you do if I were to turn you 
down?” she murmured. 

The young man made no answer. Finally 
she looked at him and said: 

*Didn’t you hear what I said?” 

He gazed at her in surprise. “Pardon 
me,” he replied. “I thought that you were 
talking to the gas.” 


Proving It 
A WOMAN owning a house in Philadelphia 


before which a gang of workmen were 

engaged in making street repairs was much 
interested in the work. 

**And which is the foreman?” she asked of 
a big, burly Celt. 

A proud smile came to the countenance of 
that individual as he replied: 

“Oi am, mum.” 

“Really?” continued the lady. 

“Oi kin prove it, mum,” rejoined the Irish- 
man. Then, turning to a laborer at hand, 
he added, “Kelly, ye’re fired!” 
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